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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


At long intervals a few British newspapers remind us of “ the 
danger across the North Sea.” The subject is once more to the 
fore owing to the prodigious additions to German 
armaments by land and sea, and to a frank and 
illuminating article on Anglo-German relations 
contributed by Mr. Balfour to a German periodical entitled 
Nord und Sud, which is totally without influence on any 
effective section of German public opinion. We say this not 
to detract from the service Mr. Balfour has rendered by writing 
such an article at such a moment, but merely to explain that it 
will leave things precisely as they were in Germany, and indeed 
the same might be said in the event of the hundred most prominent 
Englishmen contributing similar articles to leading German 
journals, because policy is not determined by public opinion 
in the Kaiser’s dominions, but by the Kaiser and his advisers, 
who moreover usually succeeed in making the German people 
believe what they wish them to believe, and in doing what they 
wish to have done, as we have lately learnt from the manner in 
which the two so-called “ Defence Bills” have been hustled 
through a Reichstag alleged to be not over-favourable to aggres- 
sive Imperial aspirations. Mr. Balfour’s article, though impotent 


in Germany, should however do some good in England, which 
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is the real seat of the danger, which is now never absent from 
the thoughts of serious people who instinctively feel that Europe is 
being pushed by Germany towards another perilous crisis. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that there would be no danger 
on the other side of the North Sea but for the grave danger on 
this side which takes various forms that may be comprehen- 
sively summarised as a total inability or unwillingness to see 
things as they really are. There is in the first place that lofty 
indifference towards national issues—apart from the vote- 
catching business—of responsible statesmen so-called. Then we 
have the appalling self-complacency of the British public who 
can only be roused even for a moment by a Titanic catastrophe, 
and the total ignorance of the working classes who are rarely 
given a chance of understanding the problem of national 
security. We have likewise a marvellously adroit and ubiquitous 
cinematograph Press which deprives this unfortunate community 
of all chance of taking a serious and sustained interest in any- 
thing important by switching them on to a different topic almost 
every day of the week. We have again to reckon with the 
riotous sentimentalism of the political crank who is a special 
product of this country, and in one breath decries “ bloated 
armaments” and in the next summons the British Government 
to stop every war and to release any foreign prisoner, no matter 
what the offence, who happens to take the fancy of the agitator. 


As a result of all these and more sinister influences—as, for in- 
stance, the malignant intriguing of wealthy gentlemen of German 
extraction and their hangers-on, who scem to 
regard their domicile in this country as a golden 
opportunity of working for the Fatherland on the 
Press, in finance, and socially—British Governments have 
become partially paralysed, and though individually the majority 
of Ministers may be alive to the critical character of the inter- 
national outlook they have for so many years spouted nonsense 
on the perpetuation of peace and the imminence of disarmament, 
they have encouraged their followers to nurse such childish 
illusions, that they are now afraid to allow any portion of the 
truth to leak out. So, to drown dull care, Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues bemuse the country by devoting their energies to 
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furious faction fights and promote domestic discord by smashing 
the Constitution, disrupting the Union, despoiling churches and 
general bribery, corruption, and jerrymandering. Possibly they 
expected to avoid the deluge which would overwhelm their 
successors and be an advantage from a party point of view, 
which is all they seem to care about; but they are tardily be- 
ginning to realise that catastrophe may be nearer at hand than 
their principal instructor in international affairs, Viscount 
Haldane of Cloanden, had led them to believe. Meanwhile, 
like Frankenstein, the Cabinet have created another uncon- 
trollable Monster who refuses to be diverted by the “ patter” 
which keeps Nonconformist shopkeepers faithful to the Coalition, 
and this ocuer monster is insistently presenting a formidable 
reckoning which he demands that the Government that promised 
him the millennium shall meet. He is called Labour, he has 
been deliberately kept in ignorance of almost everything he 
ought to know as the master of the fate of nations, and he has 
simply been cruelly exploited by self-seeking Demagogues, 
some of whom, now that it is too late, are terrified at the results 
of their own Limehousing and yet continue to Limehouse. 
Between Labour ignorant of Germany and Germany relying 
upon Labour—and probably indirectly in touch with some 
of its worst elements—Ministers are indeed between the devil 
and the deep sea; that they have got themselves into a serious 
plight does not so much matter, but they have brought the 
country to the brink of peril and not even the most hardened 
optimist can regard the future without anxiety. Mr. Balfour 
has never been anything but an optimist, and he has habitually 
treated wars, and rumours of wars, as the stock-in-trade of 
sensational journalism and as unworthy of the notice of respon- 
sible statesmen. This makes his contribution to the Nord und 
Sud all the more remarkable, and it may be some consolation 
to the readers of this Review, who must at times have been 
moved by the comments of the Potsdam Press to wonder whether 
its editor ought not to be shut up as an irresponsible person 
who had got “‘ Germany on the brain ””—to find that Mr. Balfour’s 
views in all essentials coincide with the opinion of German policy 
which has been set forth month by month and year by year 
in the National Review ever since the opening of the century. 
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Ir is nothing less than a tragedy that such opinions are only 
published when it is too late to influence the course of affairs. 
But it is part of the price we pay for our beautiful 
parliamentary system that men of first-class 
intellect in control of our policy give up their 
days and nights to the paltry squabbles of the House of 
Commons at the expense of questions upon which our national 
prosperity and very existence depend. We have no hesitation 
in saying that if Mr. Balfour had as Prime Minister leisure to 
appreciate German policy and had given candid expression 
to the views which forced themselves on every intelligent 
Englishman the moment Germany declared war upon us_ by 
the preamble of the Navy Bill of 1900, and if he had adopted 
a serious systematic policy of counter-preparation including the 
necessary expansion of our Army, the tension of the last few years 
would have been avoided, and we should never have drifted into 
the present deplorable position, in which despairing newspapers 
are actually reduced to booming Mr. Winston Churchill for 
announcing the creation of a paper staff, for holding a spectacular 
Review, for scuttling from the Mediterranean, and for making 
piteous appeals to the Dominions to come and help the Mother 
Country, whose Government was only the other day working 
overtime to throw the principal Dominion into the arms of one 
of our most formidable competitors, while Mr. Churchill himself 
when running the Colonial Office proclaimed the offensive policy 
of “ banging, barring, bolting.” Some of our readers may feel 
disposed to say that in any case the Unionist Party could not have 
prevented the Radicals from buying their painful experience 
of 1905-1909, when our Naval supremacy was jeopardised and 
German appetite stimulated. Radical policy was indefensible, 
but they were not alone in toying with disarmament, or in 
reducing the Naval Estimates at the time they required sub- 
stantial increases in order to convince Germany that it was 
hopeless to challenge us for the supremacy of the sea. Both 
parties are to blame for the hideous mismanagement of Anglo- 
German relations and for the irresistible incentive given to the 
growth of German Sea-power. We had no excuse because there 
is no Little Navy section among the Unionists, and the Radicals 
have been hampered by the fact that their Party undoubtedly 
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contains a considerable number of men who can only be de- 
scribed as traitors, because in season and out of season they 
work for the interests of Germany, and against the interests of 
England. 


THEIR dishonesty is demonstrable because, though they pose 
as sentimentalists, their sentimentalism invariably runs in 
political channels. They ignore, for example, the 
German Emperor’s attack upon the incipient 
germ of Home Rule in Alsace-Lorraine, though 
our Radicals are by way of being ardent Home Rulers and the 
friends of down-trodden nationalities. They deliberately shut 
their eyes to Prussia’s cruel treatment of the Poles, the Danes, 
and other unfortunate communities at her mercy, but if any- 
thing questionable happens in Russia these same persons who 
are peace-at-any-price towards Germany and clamorous for any 
sacrifice to propitiate her, immediately demand that the British 
Army and the British Navy shall be mobilised sooner than 
that an individual of somewhat doubtful nationality shall be in- 
carcerated in a Russian prison for being implicated in a seditious 
agitation. We do not propose to say anything upon the subject 
of Miss Malecka except this, that if she had been treated in 
identically the same way by the German authorities there 
would have been no more remonstrance on the part of the Cocoa 
Press than there was in the case of Mr. Stewart, or than there 
would be in the case of any Englishman maltreated in 
Berlin. There is another unpleasant feature of the Malecka 
case, namely, that the agitation was engineered in such a manner 
as to be most offensive to Russia, and to make it exceedingly 
difficult for the exercise of Imperial clemency, which might be 
regarded by Russians as a surrender to foreign pressure. Judging 
from the record of some of the busybodies who, unfortunately for 
Miss Malecka, have taken up her case, we should surmise that 
her fate is a matter of comparative indifference, the real object 
being to embroil Russia and England, and to thwart the Triple 
Entente upon which the peace of Europe depends, but which is 
displeasing to Potsdam and consequently displeasing to the 
Potsdam Party in this country. There is a right way and a 
wrong way to deal with everybody, including cranks and 
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traitors, whichever these anti-English and _pro-Prussian 
agitatorsmay be. The right way is to stand up to them and to 
bid them do their worst, and they invariably collapse. Every 
time Sir Edward Grey has tried a fall with the Radical 
rump he has completely routed his assailants, who have slunk 
off with their tails between their legs. Unfortunately, the Foreign 
Minister has recently adopted the fatal policy of humouring these 
snakes in the grass, with the inevitable result of being bitten. 


It would be idle to disguise the fact that our foreign policy has 
perceptibly deteriorated since the beginning of the year, though 
The Haldane “° hope and sincerely believe that the deteriora- 
“Mission” tion is only temporary. We have always discussed 

such matters with reserve and have never attempted 
to make any party capital. We could make most party capital 
by saying nothing at the present time and leaving the Cabinet 
to stew in their own juice, but unfortunately their juice is also 
the country’s juice. There is too much at stake, and we cannot 
remain silent spectators of the attempted supersession of Sir 
Edward Grey as Foreign Minister by his intimate but treacherous 
friend, Lord Haldane, whose colossal vanity, love of publicity, 
and passion for intrigue are responsible for what we shall con- 
tinue to hope is but a momentary lapse in British foreign policy. 
The mischief began in January, when on the suggestion of the 
German Emperor to Herr Ballin, the well-known Anglophobe 
and shipping magnate, conveyed via Sir Ernest Cassel, whose 
precise position in Anglo-German affairs is a subject of interesting 
speculation, it was foolishly decided to ignore the existence of 
our own Foreign Office, of the German Embassy in London, and 
of the British Embassy in Berlin, and to allow Lord Haldane to 
go on a so-called “ mission” to Germany, about which many 
false reports were disseminated in the Press. He is understood to 
have been accompanied by Sir Ernest Cassel. The German 
Emperor’s object was obvious to every one but a simpleton 
consumed with a sense of his own importance and imagining on 
the strength of having translated Schopenhauer that there was 
no problem, political or otherwise, beyond his capacity. The 
Kaiser had been deeply impressed by the effective solidarity of 
the Triple Entente consisting of Russia, France, and Great Britain 
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throughout last summer when his Imperial Majesty was endeavour- 
ing to pick a quarrel with an isolated France. As our readers are 
aware, it was one of many German efforts to test the solidarity of 
the defensive understanding between ourselves and France, to 
which Russia is a party through her alliance with France and 
her equal interest with Great Britain in maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe. Last year’s crisis was due to a threefold 
miscalculation on the part of Germany. In the first place, she 
was convinced that as Russia had no interest in Morocco and was 
strongly averse to war she need not be reckoned with; secondly, 
that the Potsdam Party in the British Cabinet would carry the 
day when it came to business and leave France ‘» the lurch; 
thirdly, that as M. Caillaux, the French Prime Minister of the 
moment, was more or less in the pocket of the Germans, France 
could be successfully humiliated. 


As we know, these expectations miscarried. Russia realised, as 
she has done throughout the last thirty years, that she could not 
afford to stand by while her ally was bullied by 
Germany. The Potsdam Party in our Cabinet 
modestly took a back seat, and Germany was sur- 
prised to learn that we were ready to fulfil our obligations as a 
faithful ally, and that France was not afraid. The German Foreign 
Minister, who had been instructed by his Sovereign to secure 
Western Morocco for Germany and had informed the pan-Germans 
accordingly, was ordered to pipe down, and after a critical inter- 
lude the forces of peace embattled in the Triple Entente triumphed 
over the forces of war of which Potsdam is the centre. It was 
a revelation to Germany of a solidarity she had under-rated and 
she took her measures accordingly, her objective being ever the 
same, namely to break down the bulwarks of European peace. 
This is the origin and explanation of the Haldane mission to 
Berlin which was conceived in Germany for exclusively German 
purposes, with the object of impressing the German people who 
at the General Election had voted “no confidence” in the 
Imperial policy, that Germany could do what she pleased with 
England, who was afraid of her, and that consequently any 
number of armament Bills might be proceeded with. Then, 
again, it was even More important to sow suspicion of British 
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good faith in St. Petersburg and Paris, where the Haldane 
“mission” was represented as an effort on the part of the 
British Government, to carry their goods from the Triple 
Entente to the Triple Alliance. It was fondly believed 
that the legend of “ Perfide Albion,’ whom no one could trust, 
might be successfully revived on the Continent. Our Govern- 
ment was fully aware of the motives prompting the Haldane 
mission, and was at pains to take the French and Russian 
Governments into their confidence and thus to some extent 
counteract the intrigues of the Wilhelmstrasse, while they foolishly 
imagined that this démarche would be useful in pacifying the 
Potsdam party in their own ranks by exposing the nakedness of 
the land. A strong Government, or a strong man, would have 
refused to walk into this transparent trap, as such action was 
in any case liable to misconstruction abroad. He would have 
replied that the British Government would welcome any pro- 
posals which the German Government might wish to submit to 
us through the ordinary official machinery, 7.e. through our 
Ambassador in Berlin or the German Ambassador in London. 
But feebleness carried the day, and Lord Haldane was so despe- 
rately anxious to figure on the international stage and show what 
he could do with his dear German friends. 


NEEDLEss to say, nothing was accomplished and the “ mission” 
was a total fiasco from our point of view. There are no out- 
standing difficulties with Germany to be nego- 
tiated, though there are several questions in which 
Germany is anxious to entangle us for her advan- 
tage and our detriment. The results of “the mission” may be 
thus briefly summarised: (1) The so-called German “ Defence ” 
Bills, immensely increasing the immediate striking power of 
Germany on land as well as on sea, were carried with scarcely 
any opposition on the strength of an Anglophobe agitation orga- 
nised by Admiral von Tirpitz, the German Minister of Marine, 
who disseminated the lying legend that Lord Haldane had come 
to Germany in order to explain that Great Britain had not con- 
templated a sudden unprovoked attack upon Germany last year, 
which was translated by the Tirpitz Press into the suggestion that 
no apology would have been tendered unless the offence had 
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been contemplated. It is eloquent of German methods, which 
British newspapers seem unable to understand, that directly 
Admiral Tirpitz had secured the assent of the Reichstag to his 
Defence Bills, he obligingly explained that England had never 
contemplated what she had been charged with. (2) Apart from 
the Anglophobe campaign, which was the direct result of Lord 
Haldane’s visit to Germany, which was interpreted as meaning 
that Great Britain only asked to be kicked, a still more scan- 
dalous campaign was opened against the British Ambassador in 
Berlin in newspapers which would only have adopted this attitude 
had they imagined it to be not displeasing to the powers that 
be. (3) Lord Haldane convinced the German Government that 
his colleagues and himself and his countrymen were such nincom- 
poops that the moment was ripe for an extra-special “ mission ” 
to Great Britain headed by the mighty Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, who having bamboozled the old régime and the new 
régime at Constantinople—though he was ultimately found out 
by both—might conveniently crown his career in London, where 
he would have no difficulty in luring Lord Haldane and his col- 
leagues into some arrangement over the Baghdad Railway (vide 
Mr. Lovat Fraser’s article) equally advantageous to Germany 
and disastrous to Great Britain. It was also thought that as 
a very little flattery had gone a very long way in Germanising 
Lord Haldane, who may now be regarded as the Kaiser’s lackey 
in the British Cabinet, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein might 
succeed where German diplomacy had hitherto completely failed, 
in detaching Great Britain from the Entente, in isolating her and 
France and in taking in detail Powers who in combination are 
strong enough to make the most pugnacious Prussians hesitate. 


Ir is unusual to canvass either the retirement or the appointment 
of a Foreign Ambassador, and we should never have dreamed of 
uM breaking this salutary rule but for the outrageous 
arschall : oP 

the Mighty conduct of the German Government in organising 

a Press campaign on behalf of Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein before the British Government had been notified 
that there was any vacancy in the German Embassy in London, 
or that the German Emperor desired to appoint his Baron to that 
position. Amenities should always be strictly insisted upon in 
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dealing with Prussian bullies. Germany has at least on two 
occasions refused to receive Ambassadors suggested by the British 
Government, and our Foreign Minister should never for a moment 
have allowed himself to be bounced in this insolent manner. The 
incident was all the more scandalous because it coincided with 
a Press campaign against our own Ambassador in Berlin, whom 
the Germans are good enough to inform us they wish to replace 
by Lord Haldane. This would be a clear gain to the War Office, 
whatever it might be to the Diplomatic Service. Lord Haldane 
is so thoroughly discredited that he could do no more harm in 
Germany than he is doing in England. But what of Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, who is arriving with immense éclat 
accompanied by a “‘ journalistic aide-de-camp,” who will doubtless 
trot round the Potsdam Press giving whatever “ tips” may suit 
German interests at the moment? Forewarned is forearmed, 
and when we find any of the papers which are disgracing our 
profession by doing Germany’s dirty work more German than 
ever, we shall know that the “ journalistic aide-de-camp,” who- 
ever he may be, is earning his salary. But there has been a Press 
boom of the mighty Marschall outside the Potsdam Press. What 
does it mean? Simply this. That the incoming Ambassador, 
like our First Lord of the Admiralty, takes enormous pains to 
bamboozle newspapers, and papers professedly patriotic are 
hailing as “ a friend of England ” one of the authors of the Kruger 
telegram, which was the cause of the South African War, the 
enthusiastic advocate of floating mines at The Hague Conference, 
which he turned from a Peace Conference into a War Conference, 
and a most bitter and deadly enemy of British interests in 
Constantinople. His capture of English journalists is not credit- 
able to them, but competition is keen and some will sell their 
souls or their countries for a “ tip ” or a “ scoop.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Times has given an interesting account 
of Baron Marschall’s proceedings at The Hague in 1907, which 
The Bluffer “® 2% able to supplement by some useful 


at Work sidelights on the origin of the abiding alliance 

between the fourth estate and the “ diplomatic 
Dreadnought ” of Germany. When the Conference began a 
miscellaneous swarm of English journalists, ignorant and other- 
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wise, descended upon The Hague demanding to see Sir Edward 
Fry, the first British delegate, who was naturally horrified at the 
suggestion that he was to maintain a Press bureau to dole out 
daily information, but as a concession to the hungry he received 
them en masse, and told them that apart from the public séances, 
the proceedings of the Conference (committees, &c.) would be 
secret, and therefore he would be unable to give them any informa- 
tion. They went away highly disgusted, and were promptly 
invited by Herr Weitz (then “journalistic aide-de-camp” to 
Baron Marschall) to come and see that diplomatist, and from 
that moment with one consent they began to praise Marschall 
up to the skies as a Heaven-born statesman and the Master of 
the Conference, and to run down the British delegates, especially 
Sir Edward Fry. These discreditable tactics were exposed at 
the time in the Times. It must be said in justice to one of the 
campaigners, the late Mr. W. T. Stead, that when he ultimately 
found that Baron von Marschall was fooling the Pacifists, as he 
tries to fool every Englishman he comes across, Mr. Stead pub- 
lished a daily cartoon showing the gradual and, finally, the 
“total eclipse ” of Baron Marschall, with Weitz as his satellite. 
It seems incredible that omniscient journalists should be totally 
ignorant of or deliberately misrepresent a notoriety such as 
Baron Marschall, who usually begins on the pleasant note and then 
suddenly resorts to bluster when thwarted. To the unsophisticated 
this method may be disconcerting, but as it is his invariable 
practice when in a tight place, it is as well that it should be known. 
The right way to treat Prussian bluff, like other bluff, is to 
keep very cool and to pin the bluffer down to what he has 
actually said and suggest that it be put on paper. The lesser 
journalists are so fearfully vain, and are so overcome at 
receiving the “ confidences” of a live Ambassador, that they 
form a totally false estimate of his character and objects, and 
as they are not worth bluffing they mislead the public as they 
have been doing for many weeks past in the case of Marschall 
the mighty. If properly treated he will do less harm in London 
than in Constantinople. His precipitate retreat from the latter 
capital has made the worst possible impression on the Turks. 
Thanks to Mr. Lovat Fraser we are in a position to inform our 
readers as to the cause of his transfer to London. 
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THE House of Commons fondly imagined that in destroying 
the British Constitution by the Parliament Act, and in estab- 
Political lishing Single Chamber government in this country 
Miscarriage it would necessarily and for ever afterwards live 
in the limelight and arouse palpitating public 
interest. But, as usual, the Demagogues miscalculated. It is 
true that by bluffing the House of Lords into swallowing the 
Parliament Bill, by threatening to create peers who would never 
have been created, or if created would have rapidly lapsed into 
Conservatism, they succeeded in retiring that decorous body 
from public life. No busy man or woman ever thinks of wasting 
his or her time by even glancing at its proceedings, which are 
barely mentioned in the Press of the million. It serves to pro- 
vide an arena for the somewhat painful exhibitions of the 
Marquess of Crewe, of which we have had no singular specimen 
during the past month. Otherwise it may be regarded as functus 
officio, and its more intelligent members must possess their souls 
in patience until the moment arrives for constitutional reconstruc- 
tion and the restoration of a serious Second Chamber, though any 
popular reform would presumably involve the disappearance of no 
small proportion of the noble army of scuttlers who allowed 
themselves to be persuaded by Lord Curzon into forgetting their 
duty to Constitution and country. Lord Curzon can doubtless 
derive such consolation as an earldom may afford, coupled with 
unprecedented Special Remainders for his family. But what 
have the other unfortunate victims of the intrigue against the 
Constitution to show for committing political hari-kari to please 
the Chancellor of the Primrose League? However, that is 
another story. For the moment we are dealing with the fact 
that “ Down with the Lords” has not meant “Up with the 
Commons.” That is a matter of common knowledge which 
deeply distresses Members of Parliament, whether Radicals, 
Socialists, or Unionists. They realise that for some mysterious 
reason their proceedings, which ought under the Parliament 
Act to make them the cynosure of all eyes, excite a lament- 
able lack of interest among the public at large. All 
hangers-on of that “august assembly,” journalistic and other- 
wise, are highly incensed at any attempt to belittle it, 
which they regard as an attempt to belittle them; but it is 
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idle to deny flagrant facts. Considering the importance of the 
topics discussed in the House of Commons, and the effective 
efiacement of the House of Lords, public apathy towards 
Parliament is surprising even to the most cynical. 


We cannot linger over this pregnant phenomenon which has 
its good and bad side, but we feel convinced that the House 
of Commons dealt its prestige a mortal blow 
by taking advantage of the great constitutional 
and industrial crisis which preoccupied the 
attention of the nation last year in order to vote its own Members 
substantial salaries of £400 a year at the expense of the tax- 
payers, of whom the overwhelming majority have not even 
one quarter of £400 a year. This is not an agreeable topic, 
and it is peculiarly odious to the Coalition of appetites and 
their hangers-on in the Press, which is a very good reason why 
sensible people should consider it. Indeed we cannot help 
regretting that Unionist organs have been somewhat remiss in 
the matter. Every form of public plunder has been openly 
advocated at different times at the expense of different classes 
and individuals, for the benefit of particular classes and 
individuals. We have seen rabid and wealthy, but landless 
Scotsmen waging a veritable vendetta against everybody 
possessing land, and demanding that while the unearned incre- 
ment on the particular form of property which they happened 
to possess should escape untaxed, on the other hand the particular 
form of property which they did not possess should be taxed 
out of existence in the name of progress. We have seen “ wild 
men ”’ from Wales “ blowing ”’ salaries of £5000 a year, denouncing 
all the idle rich except themselves, and asseverating that under a 
decent distribution of wealth every family income could be 
made up to £200 a year, which would leave the orator twenty- 
five times as rich as anybody else, as ex hypothesi his princely 
salary would remain intact. We know again that a large part 
of the so-called “Free Trade” Press is financed by multi- 
millionaires who have made huge fortunes out of one or 
other form of Protection, and in whose interests protective 
tariffs are maintained by grateful “Free Trade”’ Governments 
on the principle that one good turn deserves another, while Budgets 
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and Licensing Bills are introduced to cripple their commercial 
competitors and to encourage the people to drink the particular 
beverage on which the fortunes of the party repose which is gener- 
ally understood to be the exclusive “tipple” of all Cabinet 
Ministers. We see honours openly and unblushingly sold to men 
whose sole recommendation is their capacity to draw colossal 
cheques. But these and many other scandalous fruits of Jacobinism 
pale besidethe conduct of the so-called representatives of the people 
in deliberately plundering the public till for their own personal 
advantage, and in such a manner as to prevent the subject from 
being thoroughly ventilated in the legislature. Among the many 
odious episodes under the present needy-greedy-seedy dispensa- 
tion, this, to use a common phrase, “ takes the cake,” and largely 
explains the declining credit of ‘‘ the Mother of Parliaments.” 
She will certainly not recover her credit until this stain has 
been wiped off her escutcheon. 


Some of our readers may be disposed to inquire, “Do you wish 
to make the House of Commons a rich man’s House?” We 
H certainly do not, and we have long held that in 
omes of ‘ . . 

Hypocrisy all cases it should be open to constituencies to 

vote a salary for their Members which would 
prevent any really useful Member from being excluded by his 
lack of means. What we object to is the enormous waste 
of public money in forcing salaries indiscriminately upon 
all Members of Parliament, rich or poor, and above all 
we object in common with other taxpayers to the manner 
in which these salaries were ‘‘ sneaked” by a House without 
a mandate in the matter. There is, however, some con- 
solation in the knowledge that if the electors are being 
fleeced, the elected are having a very poor time. For that large 
number of Members who slave at Westminster from a sense 
of public duty and with a desire to serve the State and to save 
the State from destruction at the hands of the Demagogues, 
who opposed the payment of Members, we have the greatest 
respect, and we are sincerely sorry that they should find them- 
selves identified with an institution clearly on the down grade. 
It would be affectation to pretend that “ parliamentarianism ” 
anywhere enjoys the reputation of some years ago, when the 


rose 
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existence of a legislature and government by speech-making 
were regarded as the be-all and end-all of national life. Nowa- 
days the friends of any nationality from China to Peru which 
embarks on this hazardous experiment, tremble as to its con- 
sequences and in almost every case their apprehensions are 
more than justified by the event. In after-dinner speeches 
leading parliamentarians continue to indulge in the conventional 
platitudes upon the blessings of the only form of Government 
which promotes “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
but such a description of the House of Commons would be 
received with derisive laughter among all sections of society 
except that diminutive section of hardened diners, which is 
prepared to tolerate any “tosh” from any speaker, however 
outrageous or farcical. Parliaments are commonly regarded as the 
homes of hypocrisy and humbug, and should the British Empire 
perish it will be on the floor of the House of Commons. 


THaT such a body should have the effrontery to attempt to 
carry great and far-reaching measures behind the backs of the 
Home Rule British people is merely a symptom of the age of 
Debate brass and bluff in which we live. The very idea 

is so gross and grotesque that people decline to 
take it seriously, and for that reason, among others, we have 
indicated the recent debates upon Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment excited comparatively little attention outside the 
ranks of the debaters. To most people it is so unthinkable that 
a Government whose Members deliberately shirked discussing 
either Home Rule or Disestablishment at the last General Election, 
because they were exclusively engaged in attacking the hereditary 
House of Lords, which they pledged themselves to modernise, 
should now be engaged in “toeing the line” chalked out by 
Messrs. Redmond and Patrick Ford, that they refuse to regard 
the matter seriously and are convinced that the proverbial 
‘* British luck” in avoiding the payment of the penalty of our 
follies will once more stand us in good stead and save the country 
at a most menacing moment of its existence from the civil war 
which would inevitably break out in Ulster should this scandalous 
measure ever reach the Statute book. Ulster is at least as much a 
nation as Ireland is a nation. Belfast, and the great community 
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who look to Belfast as their capital, has more marks of nation- 
hood than Dublin and those who regard Dublin as their Mecca. 
There is no escape from the impasse, and it must be admitted 
that for the first time during the Home Rule controversy Home 
Rulers now acknowledge Ulster to be “‘a formidable fact,” and 
many Ministerialists realise that their efforts to crush Ulster will 
kill the Coalition. We gave our readers a heavy dose of debate 
last month in epitomising the discussion on the first reading 
of Mr. Asquith’s abortion. We doubt whether many of them 
would stand a repetition of it, so we shall pass as rapidly as we 
can over the salient points of the second reading debate, referring 
our readers to the previous number for a fuller statement of the 
case for and against establishing a Transvaal at our doors. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s capacity for telling the simple truth, which highly dis- 
concerts his opponents, as for instance when he told the time- 
serving lawyer at the head of the Government in response to a 
challenge that he had no convictions, has been completely vindi- 
cated throughout the recent debate, which day by day displayed 
the Demagogues in the most hopeless and impossible posi- 
tions, many of them abandoning all pretence of believing in 
a measure pulverised to atoms before it enters the Committee 
stage. The First Lord of the Admiralty—who in spite of his 
talent for nobbling ingenuous Unionist editors, is no more to 
be trusted now that British Sea-power has become his sounding- 
board than when he “ratted”’ from a Party which offered 
fewer openings for his peculiar gifts than the other side, 
or when he subsequently unsuccessfully competed with Mr. 
Lloyd George as First Demagogue, stultified the Board of 
Trade and brought chaos to the Home Office—opened the 
second reading debate with an elaborate essay which had as 
little reference to the Bill before the House as to the internal 
economy of Kamschatka. 


Tuts melancholy performance was, however, preceded by an 
inimitable lever de rideau by Mr. Harold Smith, who solemnly 
asked for leave under “the ten minutes’ rule” 
“to introduce a Bill to amend and repeal certain 
portions of the Parliament Act, 1911.” He sought: 


Lever de 
Rideau 


to introduce a modest and, I hope, useful measure, having as its object to repeal 
and amend certain portions of the Parliament Act of last year. I am sanguin® 
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enough to believe that this proposal will receive a general measure of support in 
the House, and I am even more confident that the precise occasion which I have 
selected to submit it to the House will be regarded as opportune or even 
auspicious. 


As he reminded his hearers: 


We are about to receive a motion for the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill, and the preamble to the Parliament Act was inserted with the object of 
persuading the country that the security of a reformed Second Chamber would 
be afforded, and would be afforded before Ulster had been sold in America and 
before the poor curates had been dropped in Wales. Every schoolboy knows 
that this promise has been dishonestly broken, but the fraud has so far 
prospered. The Home Rule Bill will be read a second time next week. In 
other words the Preamble has done its dirty work. Under these circumstances 
I suggest that no good object can be attained by further defiling the Statute 
Book with a shameful and notorious falsehood. The simple Bill which I 
commend to the House will, besides amending certain portions of the Parliament 
Act, propose to repeal entirely the preamble of the Act, and I anticipate that 
that proposal will find friends in almost every quarter of the House. For 
instance, it will afford the Leader of the Irish Party ample proof that the Prime 
Minister is still at his disposal, and it will convince him that the Prime Minister 
is still the most obliging of men, and is still a man who can refuse the hon, 
and learned member nothing, It might also afford him an opportunity of 
sending special messages to his honoured correspondent Mr. Egan. He might 
send him what one might describe as a telegram of fraternal information, 
advising him that the patriotic ticket can still be proceeded with and that the 
Prime Minister is still “toeing the line.” As to the Labour Party it will afford 
them a unique opportunity of voting for a measure of which they approve. 
They would still be able to snarl at the Government on the platform and 
support them in this House. 


Mr. Harold Smith then turned his attention to the Prime Minister 
believing that his measure to amend and repeal certain portions 
of the Parliament Act would specially appeal to Mr. Asquith. 


If he appropriates it I shall feel no resentment and shall express no surprise. 
Three times the Prime Minister has given us in the country his word of honour 
that he will give effect to the Preamble. He knows, and we know, that he 
cannot, in the House, give effect to the Preamble ; and we know, and he knows, that 
he never intended to give effect to it, and he does not intend to give effect to it 
to-day. I do not say that this Billaffords the Prime Minister a pleasant line of 
defence, but I suggest to him that it will afford him the only line of defence 
which is available. Hecan say as Leader of the Government: “It is quite 
true that we have perpetrated a dishonest trick, but we did own up at the end. 
We did not die with a lie on our lips.” 


If there were any particularly squeamish supporters behind the 
VOL, LIX 38 
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Prime Minister, some of them might say: “ but does not such 
a Bill admit chicanery on our part, and is not such an admission 
somewhat injurious to our honour?” At first sight that might 
appear to be a weighty objection, but it was open to the simple 
adequate and final answer, namely, that “the Highlander does 
not lose his breeches.” The matter was even clearer for the 
Unionist Party, who proposed to fight Home Rule on a real 
and not an unreal issue, ‘‘ and it would be therefore convenient 
to jettison here, for all time, this preliminary humbug. The 
Preamble is dead. Let us write upon its tomb—a tribute at 
any rate to consistency beyond the grave—‘ Here the Preamble 
lies” ” After Mr. Harold Smith had made “a sincere and 
earnest contribution to our political advancement” no less a 
person than Mr. Bottomley arose in the absence of any Minister 
of the Crown 


on behalf of the Government of the country to be perfectly candid to the hon, 
and learned gentleman. We have no intention of carrying out this Preamble. 
Originally, as the reference to the King’s speech at the time will show, it was 
our intention to carry out reform and limitation of Veto practically at one and 
the same time, and if ,precedence was to be given to one set over the other it 
was in favour of reform. But we found difficulties with some of our supporters 
and we have come to the conclusion that an emasculated Senate is the best 
compromise. Under these circumstances I hope the hon. and learned gentie- 
man will not embarrass the Government by pressing this measure, as I shall 
most certainly consider it my duty to go into the lobby against it. 


Mr. Harold Smith is to be heartily congratulated on his inter- 
vention, which resulted in the following division: “ Ayes,” 
147; “ Noes,’ 233. 


Mr. CHURCHILL’s ponderous allocution which was read 
contrary, we believe, to the Standing Orders of the House, 


a mu 
Lip Service fell very flat, in spite of the competition 


to Ulater between Coalition and Unionist organs to boom 

“a great speech.” It is difficult to see how any 
read essay can be regarded as a speech, “ great”’ or small. The 
success of a speech depends on the atmosphere jointly created 
by speaker and audience, but there is no atmosphere if a man 
reads what is presumably a part of some forthcoming work, 
which we shall doubtless find on the book-stalls in the course of 
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the autumn. Mr. Churchill, who is understood to have lately 
adopted an exceedingly detached attitude towards his colleagues 
and their policy, as he did towards the Unionist Party when 
shipwreck appeared inevitable, showed ostentatious ignorance of 
the contents of Mr. Asquith’s masterpiece, while the general 
accuracy of his essay may be gathered from the allegation that 
both Mr. Parnell and Mr. Redmond had been careful to maintain 
Home Rule “ as a non-separatist movement.” Upon this founda- 
tion of falsehood a vast superstructure of romance was reared with 
no relevance whatsoever either to past or current controversies. 
That Mr. Churchill was thoroughly alarmed by his recent experi- 
ences in Ulster, whence he beat so precipitate and ignominious 
a retreat, was made abundantly clear, and Ulster may be con- 
gratulated on inspiring respect even in Mr. Churchill, who now 
realises or pretends to realise— 


It would be a great disaster to Ireland if the Protestant population in the 
North stood aloof from a national parliament; it would be deeply injurious to 
the balance, interest, power, and distinction of the new assembly. It would 
sensibly diminish the hopes which we attach to the establishment of self- 
government. We seek no quarrel with Ulster. We contemplate no violence, 
we seek to make friends not foes, to make peace nut war, to redress grievances 
and not to create them, to appease not to offend, to enfranchise and not to 
enthral. But Ulster has duties as well as rights, dc. &c. 


She has, and her primary duty when the pass has been sold to 
the subsidised enemies of the country by a band of sordid 
Demagogues who are prepared to toe any line in order to retain 
their salaries, is to make it plain to all whom it may concern 
that neither to oblige Messrs. Churchill, Asquith, Redmond, nor 
Patrick Ford will she sell her birthright for a mess of pottage, 
or consent to be thrust out of the United Kingdom in order 
to be placed under a Government beside which that of Tammany 
Hall would be pure and immaculate. Sir Edward Carson and 
the splendid enthusiasts who have rallied round him have 
succeeded in teaching our Demagogues that Irish loyalists are 
not to be bought and sold like so much cattle in the market, 
and that if the case for Home Rule for one of the two Irish 


nations be strong the demand of the other to be let alone is 
irresistible. 
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Mr. Water Lone demolished the essay of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty by observing that it contained but a single 
Silas te reference to the Bill before the House. Mr. Craig 
the Mill —the gallant Ulsterman—made a valuable con- 

tribution by reminding his audience of the real 
character of the Nationalists. If we may not believe them when 
it suited them to make separatist speeches, why should we believe 
them when political exigencies dictate the desirability of their 
making imperialist or federal speeches? It was only in October 
1910, after referring to the concessions already “gained” by the 
Nationalists from the British Parliament that Mr. John Redmond, 
then on a dollar hunt at Buffalo, said, “‘ Without freedom all these 
great concessions are practically valueless, or, at any rate, such 
value as they possess is to be found in the fact that they strengthen 
the arm of the Irish people to push on to the great goal of national 
independence.” Had any of Mr. Redmond’s Buffalo hearers 
suggested that he was lying in describing Home Rule as a hallf- 
way house to national independence, the offender would have 
been tarred and feathered for calumniating the great national 
leader. On another occasion during the same dollar quest, Mr. 
John Redmond said, “‘ We demand an Irish Parliament for Irish 
affairs subject only to the Irish people.” As Mr. Craig remarked, 
“one would have thought that that was about as much as any 
reasonable man could ask for.’ But it was not enough for 
Mr. Redmond, who went on in the same speech to say, “ Less 
than that we do not ask, and less than that we shall not accept. 
They ask us to demand more. I answer in the words of Parnell, 
‘Let us get this first and then demand more.” Well might 
Mr. Craig ask how Mr. Redmond could get over such an utter- 
ance. The smooth-tongued hypocrite from Waterford gets over 
it in the simplest way by ignoring it, and Radical flats swallow 
the hypocrisies of to-day, just as the Americans swallowed 
the bluster of yesterday. The single object is to bring grist 
to the Nationalist mill, either in the shape of substantial pudding 
or less substantial praise. The dupes of the Molly Maguires 
insist that we believe that their heroes have spent their lives in 
lying. Their uncompromising separatist statements made in 
America and Ireland are wholly incompatible with their soothing 
and soporific speeches in the House of Commons or on British 
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platforms. Mr. John Dillon declared in Ireland in 1904, “I say 
deliberately I would never have dedicated my life as I have done 
to this great struggle if I did not see at the end of it the crowning 
and consummation of our work, a free and independent nation.” 
Was this a true confession of faith? If false, why should we 
trust Mr. Dillon to-day. To do him justice, he has never con- 
cealed his passionate hatred of England, and we may be sure, 
whatever he may say, he wants a Dublin Parliament less to 
help Ireland, whom he has hindered in every possible way, than 
to hurt England. Mr. Devlin, the wire-puller in chief to the 
Molly Maguires, has been perfectly frank in avowing his 
objects, “We wish to have a parliament that will give our 
people all authority over the police and judiciary. When 
equipped with comparative freedom, then will be the time for 
those who think that we should destroy the last link that binds 
us to England to operate by whatever means they think best 
to achieve that great and desirable end.” 


British Home Rulers may choose upon which horn of the dilemma 
they prefer to be impaled—either their Irish confederates have 
i Deanne been lying throughout their political lives in pro- 
Reminder  /aiming their separatism and have raised money 

from American Anglophobes on false pretences, or 
they are lying now in pretending to accept as a final settlement 
what is nothing more and nothing less than “ the armed plant of 
a revolution.” After all, Mr. Devlin has declared, “I believe 
in the separation of Ireland from England until Ireland is as 
free as the air we breathe.” And yet it was this same Mr. Devlin 
who engineered the recent bogus national convention in Dublin 
which unanimously endorsed the present Home Rule Bill! We 
are asked to trust the fate and fortunes of the Irish loyalists to 
what at best is a gang of double-dyed hypocrites. Mr. Amery 
made a powerful speech emphasising the real character 
of the Ulster problem which should give pause to those not 
yet irretrievably committed. Home Rulers were beginning to 
realise “ perhaps a little dimly, the seriousness of the situation 
in Ulster, but when will they realise that Ulster is only one 
part of the United Kingdom? When will they realise that 
behind Ulster there is the whole body of} Unionists, in_ this 
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country, when we declare that Ulster will be right in re- 
sisting this Bill if it should ever pass into law?” There was no 
constitutional sanction behind the Bill, and when Unionists 
declared that Ulster would be right in forcible resistance they 
were not so mean or poor-spirited as to declare that Ulster 
would be right in her resistance, and to urge upon Ulster to 
meet Imperial troops if need be, and yet themselves not 
be prepared to lift a finger in Ulster’s defence. “If we hold 
that this measure is so great a crime that the people of Ulster 
are justified in resisting it, by any means at their disposal, we 
should be inconsistently timid if we thought that we were any 
the less justified in this country in endeavouring to break this 
measure. We look upon this matter as a question of duty, 
and I cannot believe that when the time comes, if it should ever 
come, we should shrink from any means, however extreme, to 
maintain the unity of this country and to maintain the nation 
to which we belong.” Mr. Amery added, 


We are prepared to see this matter through? Are you? Where are the 
burning convictions and passionate faith with which fifteen years or so ago you 
treated this cause, and which barely twelve months ago you talked of asa 
bogey? Where are those Ironsides opposite going to look for a Cromwell who 
is going with iron hand and determination to erush the resistance of Ulster and 
to crush the union of this country? Ulster resists the decrees of their 
Government. Are they going to leave their execution to the unbending 
resolution of the Lord Lieutenant’s court jester? Do they put their trust in 
the worn-out old Party hack, wincing under the lash of the Irish jarvey whom 
they call their Leader, or do they hope that when the day of trouble comes it 
will be averted by some promise of rare and refreshing fruits by the Welsh 
Cheap Jack. 


Mr. AMERY advised the Coalition to recognise the hard facts 
confronting them. “They have trusted long and they have 
The Federal trusted successfully to the power of phrases, 
Fraud to the power of misrepresentation, to every base 

appeal to prejudice, sectarian animosity, and 
class hatred, until they have come to think that those weapons 
are weapons which will see them through any crisis. They have 
prevailed, largely owing to the easiness of temper and the lethargy 
on this side of the House, and among great sections of the people. 
But they are presuming too far, and they will have a rude 
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awakening in this business. They will find that they are attempt- 
ing to bite on granite and their teeth will be broken.” Outsiders 
who watch with continual exasperation the futile convention- 
alities and the amiable platitudes with which many parliamen- 
tarians prefer to carry on their controversies, as though they 
were sham fights without any serious issues at stake, are grateful, 
when from time to time a man of the calibre and character of 
Mr. Amery “ breaks out” and recalls us to things as they are. 
Later that same evening (April 30) Mr. Cave contributed one of 
those masterly analyses of Ministerial make-believe which have 
given him a special position in an age of fraud. Happily he has 
so far escaped the attentions of the boomsters of the Press, whose 
energies are exclusively devoted to the advertisement of mounte- 
banks. As we have already said, we cannot pretend to epitomise 
a discussion which extended over seven nights and in which 
most of the speeches, however good, suffered from that vice 
of prolixity which is ravaging the mother of Parliaments. 
But long-windedness is not criminal, because after all when 
the talking shop of Westminster is only talking little harm 
is being done to the country. It is only its actions which are 
alarming. Were Home Rulers serious it would have been 
necessary for some one to meet Mr. Cave’s dissection 
of the Bill as a Federal measure. He could find no 
federalism in it, and no one had any right to call it by that 
name. True federalism involved a subordinate legislature and 
executive, for each province or state composing the Federation, 
and a central legislature and executive for Federal purposes. 
The powers delegated to the. States must be clearly distinguished 
and in any wise federal scheme residuary powers not expressly 
defined in the Bill would be reserved to the central State as, 
for example, the post office and the customs, and even though 
on the present occasion they were only dealing with Ireland, 
it would have been possible to produce a scheme observing these 
essential conditions. 


You might very well have set up an Irish Legislature and a British Legis- 
lature, and a federal body connecting the two, and there you might have solved 
the problem of representation which has defeated every Home Rule Bill, and 
which, I think, will, among other things, defeat the present Bill. If you had 
done that you would at least have met one of the objections, and you might have 
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so framed your Second Chamber as to begin to solve the constitutional problem. 
There was here a fine chance for statesmanship, a fine chance for the man or 
men willing to take the larger view. But it has been entirely thrown away. 
You have taken the old discredited hulk, you have made a few alterations in 
it, and you have thrown upon the table of the House a scheme so unjust that it 
could not possibly pass in an independent House, and so unworkable that if 
adopted it cannot possibly last. 


Sm Ropert Frntay, one of the veterans of the Home Rule 
controversy, delivered a characteristically cogent speech, and 
Mr. O’Brien’s”® illustrating the manner in which the subject 
r. O’Brien’s. ae 

Appeal is regarded by the Government it is noteworthy 

that one of the Unionist renegades, Colonel Seely, 
of the swelled head, was put up to try and reply to him in 
an effort which would have been entirely successful if the 
Under-Secretary for War could once convince other people to 
accept his own estimate of himself. One really interesting 
contribution on the Home Rule side, because it was neither 
paid eloquence nor time-serving, was that of Mr. William O’Brien, 
who always arrests attention by the sincerity of his devotion to 
the cause for which he, unlike the Molly Maguires, has made 
real sacrifices and unlike them has proved over and over again 
that he is inspired by love of Ireland rather than by hatred 
of England. Had the leadership of the Nationalist Party 
been in the hands of the Healys and the O’Briens instead 
of the Redmonds, the Dillons, and the Devlins, the con- 
clusion of this controversy might not have differed, but its 
whole temper would have been transformed. Patriotic English- 
men feel it an unspeakable ignominy to be called upon to 
argue with men who have lived for an entire generation 
on the vilification of the British Empire, who say one thing 
on one side of the Atlantic and another thing on the other, and 
cannot be consistent for one year together, and who we feel 
in our bones to be only awaiting the opportunity to unmask the 
hostility of the Dublin Government and at some critical moment 
in our history, provide Germany with the base of operations 
against this country, which we may be sure her Great General 
Staff has already selected. There is no trace of anything of 
this kind in Mr. O’Brien. But when we read his crushing con- 
demnation of the attitude of the Molly Maguires and their wanton 
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wreckage of every scheme designed to benefit Ireland, we feel less 
than ever inclined to give them an opportunity to complete their 
sinister handiwork by ruining the Northerners as they have 
ruined the Southerners. Radicals who are as truculent as they 
are sensitive, were greatly irritated by Lord Claud Hamilton’s 
description of the Chief Secretary as “a distinguished literary 
scribbler.’ But unless the epithet “distinguished” be sub- 
tracted it is difficult to know how otherwise to describe Mr. 
Birrell, who is certainly not distinguished in any other walk in 
life, either in politics or at the Bar. 


THEN, of course, we had the inevitable Sir Alfred Mond, who 
crops up whenever and wherever mischief is afoot, though his 
eaten speeches, we regret to observe, are no longer 
Mond boomed with that refreshing artlessness which 

afforded much delectation to the readers of the 
Westminster Gazette, of which this eminent patriot is understood 
to be the Managing Director. There is alleged to be a move- 
ment afoot among the plutocrats of the Coalition to eject Mr. 
Lloyd George from the Exchequer in order to make room for 
Sir Alfred Mond or some other Mondite politician. If we may 
judge from the views nowadays set forth in the Westminster 
Gazette, which strikes a totally different note to what it did in 
the earlier days of the Entente with France, and during the 
struggle over the Baghdad Railway with Germany, we should 
not be astonished at any such development because it seems 
to be laid down by our contemporary as the sole duty of this 
country to do whatever the Wilhelmstrasse desires, and we have no 
doubt that there would be scarcely less rejoicing in Potsdam 
if Sir Alfred Mond became British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
than if his eminent partner, Sir John Brunner, became British 
Prime Minister. From the patriotic point of view there would 
be something to say for the combination as we should at any 
rate know precisely where we were. What we most dislike is 
veiled Brunner-Mond Government, or veiled Cocoa Government. 
The real article would be infinitely preferable. Sir Alfred Mond 
is, of course, a passionate Home Ruler, like Sir John Brunner, 
just as he is an ardent advocate of Free Trade for other people, 
and an assailant of British churches and institutions. Anything 
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calculated to weaken the United Kingdom or to disrupt the 
British Empire has a curious attraction for this particular type, 
which makes an uncommonly poor return for the excessive 
hospitality with which they are treated in this country, where 
they are loaded with all the things they most care about in 
the shape of baronetcies, privy councillorships, &c. In return 
they work for our undoing. The Mond fiscal campaign in Canada 
has not been forgotten any more than the disarmament-mongering 
of Sir John Brunner. Why has England become the magnet of 
cosmopolitan cranks? Is it that their operations would not be 
tolerated elsewhere ? Needless to say, Sir Alfred Mond informed 
the House of Commons that there is no Ulster problem. “If 
there were such a place as the Ulster of which we hear,” &c. &c. 


THE third day’s debate provided another orgy of oratory. 
No man on the Front Bench considers it compatible with the 
dignity of his position to speak for less than 
an hour, and back-benchers are beginning to 
follow what would be a pernicious example but 
for the reason given on a previous page, namely, that this inter- 
minable prolixity makes the House of Commons more harmless 
than it would otherwise be. Mr. Balfour complained of the 
treatment of the whole subject by the Government, for though 
there had been the ordinary supply of Government speeches, 
Ministers had rarely deigned to discuss the Bill or meet the 
criticisms which had been passed upon it. And he himself 
was a victim of the system of which he complained, because 
his admirable and lucid analysis of a measure which he proved 
to be neither federal nor workable, was met by Sir Edward Grey 
with a vague sentimental speech of the character which we 
are accustomed to expect from him every time he intrudes 
in Home affairs. He would be much wiser to keep aloof 
from subjects which he has no time to master, and to 
which accordingly he is unable to contribute observations 
of value. Moreover his efforts in preparing these lengthy and 
inconsequent utterances are so much time withdrawn from a 
department which is known to impose a heavier burden than 
even the most industrious man can carry. When one reads 
the poor stuff that the Foreign Minister thinks good enough 
for Home politics, one cannot help having occasional qualms 
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as to his management of Foreign Affairs, though we think the 
Unionist Party have been wise in supporting him in the interests 
of the continuity of our foreign policy, on which Mr. Bonar 
Law laid stress in his recent speech at Glasgow (May 21). We 
have always successfully silenced Unionists who have attacked 
us for supporting Sir Edward Grey by asking them how they 
would like to see Mr. L. V. Harcourt or Lord Crewe at the Foreign 
Office. Moreover, to be just, although Sir Edward Grey has 
had no Far Eastern policy, while his Far Western policy as 
personified by Mr. James Bryce is pitiful, he has on the whole 
done well in Europe during an extraordinarily difficult time, 
as is shown by the abominable campaign waged against him 
by cranks who dance to the piping of Potsdam and by the 
priceless panegyric pronounced upon his policy by the steady 
hostility of the chief enemies of this country, who have openly 
adopted as their watchword G.M.G., meaning “Grey Must Go.” 
This insolence has met with the only possible response—outside 
the ranks of the Potsdam Party, who have consecrated them- 
selves to doing Germany’s dirty work—G.MS., meaning “ Grey 
Must Stay.” Still, we wish he wouldn’t make these Home Rule 
speeches, not because they are Home Rule but because they 
are sorry stuff unworthy of an intelligent man. 


Tue fourth day’s debate was opened by Mr. J. H. Campbell, 
Sir Edward Carson’s colleague in the representation of Dublin 
University. It was in the speaker’s very best 


a. pell’s “tle, which is saying a great deal, and contained 
Warning a powerful indictment of Irish Nationalism and a 


grave warning to the British people. Mr. Campbell 
admitted that by discreditable manoeuvres, party trickery, and 
sordid bribery, this Bill might be forced through the House of 
Commons—the consciences of its Members being drugged. ‘* You 
may betray the most loyal and law-abiding subjects of your King, 
and it will not be the first time you have abandoned an English 
garrison, and if you get the chance it will not be the last. But 
even then the end is not in sight. When you have cut us adrift 
you have at the same time done your worst, but you have not 
reached the end of your trouble. You may sell us into bondage, 
but the Prime Minister and the party have yet to be created 
that will compel us to wear the fetters.” In Ulster loyalty was 
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a religion, and devotion to freedom a passion, and he rejoiced 
to know that Ulstermen were prepared to hold life cheap rather 
than sacrifice all that made life worth living. 


When that hour comes you will have nothing left but your bayonets and 
your artillery, but you dare not use them. I have been through many parts of 
England within the last six months, always speaking on this subject, and I 
have never failed to point to this contingency, and ask my audience if and when 
that hour comes which camp they would be in. I tell you solemnly, and I 
warn you from my actual experience, that when that crisis does come you will 
find yourselves up against all that is honest and conscientious in the manhood 
of the English people. You are playing a terrible game, you are risking in this 
gamble your ofva political reputations and the faith and future of your party 
and the best traditions of public life. I believe it is going to be a losing game. 
You may entrap the Crown, you may mutilate the Constitution, you may sus- 
pend your Second Chamber, you may stifle freedom of debate in the House of 
Commons, but you cannot deceive or gag a nation, and when you have fallen 
into their hands you will neither deserve nor receive any mercy. 


After this fervid apostrophe the cold-blooded special pleading 
of the Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, who can make an 
equally tidy speech at any moment on either side of any question, 
presented a poignant contrast, and though in some portions of 
his oration he endeavoured to come to closer quarters with the 
Bill than other Ministerial speakers, the most notable part of 
his speech was the prodigious gaffe which has enabled a 
writer in another part of this number to throw light on 
“ the flirtation with federalism ” upon which a number of Unionist 
newspapers embarked in the autumn of 1910. Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
lawyer like—and the House of Commons suffers from no lack 
of lawyers—imagined he had got hold of a good point in pinning 
down the Unionist Party to the question as to what would be 
their attitude in the event of a civil war in Ireland, which ex 
hypothest would be provoked by the Bill of which the Attorney- 
General is part author. 


WonDERFUL is the working of the mind of the Radical who says : 
“T quite realise that my excellent and statesmanlike measure, 
which is to heal all wounds and unite all hearts 
may provoke a civil war in the country to which 
it is applied. What do you propose to do?” 
We have no difficulty in answering the question. We propose 
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in the first place to prevent a civil war, which Sir Rufus Isaacs 
and his friends are so light-heartedly preparing, and in good 
time he will learn how it will be done. But if, meanwhile, he 
cares to peruse the speeches of Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward 
Carson, and Mr. J. H. Campbell, he ought to be able to find 
out for himself. Hardly any members of the rank and file 
of the Coalition were allowed to speak for fear of indiscretions. 
Mr. Devlin, one of the governing Triumvirate of the Molly 
Maguires, made the usual utterance reserved to British audiences 
suggesting that Home Rule is a moderate movement of tolerant 
Catholics, whose only idea is to place Protestants in all the best 
billets inIreland. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson, one of the ablest of the 
younger men on the Unionist side, easily disposed of Mr. Devlin’s 
hypocrisies, and treated the whole question in a masterly manner, 
ending up by describing the position of Ulster in 1912 as having 
been described in the famous Botetourt Resolutions passed by 
the State of Virgina in February 1775. “It is hereby resolved 
that we desire no change in our system of government while 
left to the free enjoyment of our equal privileges secured by 
the Constitution, but that should a tyrannical sectional majority 
under the sanction of the forms of the Constitution persist in 
acts of injustice towards us, they and they only must be answer- 
able for the consequences.” 


Tue Labour Party played a modest part in the Home Rule 
debate. It is a matter of common knowledge that many 
Labour Members are deeply concerned that the 
Labour ‘ 
Footballs “ume of the House of Commons should be con- 
sumed by controversies which conceivably appeal 
to the Nonconformist conscience and those grocers who habitually 
get out of bed on the wrong side, but they now know that the 
working classes, so far as they are interested, are hostile to the 
policy of the Government, and their so-called “ Representatives ” 
are becoming alarmed at the pitiful figure they cut as the foot- 
balls of the Radical and Nationalist factions. While they are 
being kicked about the lobbies and the smoking-rooms of the 
House of Commons the ground is being cut from under their 
feet in their constituencies by younger and more “ up-to-date” 
agitators, who discuss topics in which their audiences are 
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interested, such as, “ What is the use of a Labour Party which 
can do nothing for labour?” Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
is admitted on all hands to be speaking better this year than 
ever before, and his contribution to the Home Rule debate is 
one of the most effective he has ever made in the House of 
Commons. As we read the Official Report giving the text of 
really admirable speeches, stating the Unionist case and 
exposing the farcical character of the present measure, 
one cannot help regretting that there is no means of bringing 
the arguments home to the minds of the people. We are 
beginning to think, though it is a fearful heresy, that 
speeches delivered in the House of Commons are almost wasted. 
The audience consists—when there is any audience to speak of— 
of the Speaker, who doesn’t participate in divisions, of those 
who agree with the speech and of those who disagree. There 
is practically no change of opinion or any chance of a change. 
Then a certain number of wives and relatives of the speakers 
are cooped up behind the chicken-grating, which survives all 
Suffragist agitations, while a sprinkling of people occupy other 
galleries who have come from curiosity, probably to see their 
Member, or, may be, foreign tourists. Then there are the de- 
scriptive reporters to write up their own side and to write down 
the other—at any rate that is all the Radical reporter even 
pretendstodo. That isthe entire audience, and there is frequently 
very little of it. But the irate Member may inquire, ‘‘ What of the 
reports in the Press? Surely they carry one’s speeches far 
and wide ?”’ Do they ? Canvass your friends as to how many 
in the first place read the Official Reports; secondly, how many 
read the columns upon columns which appear in that diminishing 
number of newspapers which continues to take the House of 
Commons seriously, and you will be surprised by the results. 


At any rate the present writer has been continually surprised 
to find how very few people, even among the educated classes, 


. who have leisure to follow public affairs, have 
Wearisome 


Parli ; any knowledge of what has passed in the House 

“of Commons or of who has spoken there. This 
is certainly not due to any falling off in the quality of the speeches, 
or to lack of imterest in the personality of the speakers—it is 
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simply due to the fact that people are “fed up” with the House 
of Commons, which hardly ever gives the country a holiday from 
itself. We cannot help feeling that under the circumstances 
instead of wasting admirable orations on an assembly beyond 
the influence of argument, and where no attempt is made to 
answer the argument, Ministers relying on their mechanical 
majority to register their decrees, instead of wearing themselves 
out body and soul in trying to convert men who are paid £400 
a year to be deaf to any appeal, infinitely more good could be 
done if our chief speakers made their big speeches elsewhere. 
Such a speech, for example, as Mr. Bonar Law lately delivered in 
Glasgow has ten times more effect than anything he could 
say in the House of Commons. The same remark applies to 
those of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, and many 
others, who have expended their ammunition in the House 
of Commons. When a leading member of the party attends a 
big demonstration in any part of the country, the utmost 
interest is taken in his visit, personality, and speech, the 
event being discussed in the locality for weeks beforehand 
and in some cases for months afterwards. All the keen workers 
are stimulated by the presence of a man whose name is a house- 
hold word among them, and his visit is followed by a great 
increase of political activity if the candidate and agent know 
their business. Home Rule will not be defeated in the House 
of Commons, but it can be defeated in the country and the 
position of the Government can be made impossible. The 
Press can do a great deal to destroy the Demagogues, because 
if it chooses it can tell the people the truth about Ministerial 
policy as happened over the Insurance Bill, against which the 
Daily Mail started a crusade after it had passed the House of 
Commons with the utmost ease, and the agitation only became 
formidable after the Bill was on the Statute Book. The more 
intelligent parliamentarians fully realise that Westminster is 
becoming obsolete, and that these “ full-dress debates” were all 
very well in a different phase of society, but the very name 
suffices to condemn them nowadays. It is for the Unionist 
Party to adapt itself to new conditions and to refuse to allow 
its activities to be paralysed by a few highly respectable old 
fogeys who regard the C—— C—— as the hub of the universe. 
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WE apologise both for the amount of space already devoted 
to the great unread debate, and also for the necessity of skipping 
Th speeches of much merit. On the seventh and last 
eRedmond . 

Comedy day (May 9) preceedings were opened by Mr. 

John Redmond, whose speech we should imagine 
was neither reported in the Irish Press nor cabled to that of the 
United States. It was obviously and exclusively intended for 
an audience of British simpletons who would lap it up like milk. 
It would appear as though contrary to the general belief and to 
everything that he has said in other parts of the world Mr. 
John Redmond is animated by a passionate affection for Great 
Britain, and all he has ever desired is “‘ to promote the unity, 
prosperity, and welfare of the Empire.” The American con- 
tributors to the coffers of the Nationalist Party are clearly 
entitled to have their money back. It is indeed difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the leader of the Molly Maguires was 
speaking with his tongue in his cheek, because on the face of it 
the third Home Rule Bill would in any event be exceedingly 
difficult to work with the utmost goodwill on all sides, and Mr. 
Steel-Maitland shows in his searching and able article that its 
finance renders it impossible. And yet we have Mr. Redmond 
with an appearance of gravity solemnly informing the House of 
Commons that directly this project becomes law the Home Rule 
Party would disappear and the whole of Ireland would unite 
for the purpose of making a success of the entirely unworkable. 
That would happen in Ireland which had happened everywhere 
else. Responsibility would have the effect of steadying and 
moderating all politicians. Alsace-Lorraine was actually quoted 
as an instance of successful Home Rule—Norway and Hungary 
having gone by the board. As regards the nominated senate, 
which is one of the many conspicuous blots on the Bill, Mr. 
Redmond invited the House of Commons to believe that if he 
had any responsibility in the matter the Irish Senate would 
consist of “a large majority of men who had never been on our 
side in the struggle for Home Rule during the last thirty years.” 
Your Parliamentary comedian always overdoes his part. 
If the new Senate were dominated by a large anti-Nationalist 
majority, how could Mr. Redmond and his friends hope to carry 
on the government of Ireland, as all the measures passed by the 
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Lower House would ex hypothesi be rejected by the Upper House. 
It is as though Mr. Asquith proposed to create a nominated 
Senate in lieu of the House of Lords, and then, to allay appre- 
hensions, declared that he should pack it with Unionists. Or 
as if Mr. Bonar Law made a similar suggestion pledging himself 
to appoint a large majority of Radicals. Every one would say, 
“What humbugs these politicians are.’ We say it of Mr. 
Redmond and of everything in Mr. Redmond’s speech, in which 
there was not one single note of sincerity. It is idle for a man 
who has blackguarded the British all over the world and has 
espoused the cause of every enemy we have ever had, suddenly 
to turn round because he wants us to put him in a position to 


do us an even greater injury, and pretend that he loves us better 
than his life. This is about “ the limit.” 


AFTER a characteristic speech from that bitter renegade, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the universally dis- 
The trusted leader of the Labour Party, gave his 
Division blessing to the Bill, after which came the solitary 

protest of a moderate Liberal, Sir George Kemp, 
who, while lauding Mr. Asquith sky high as a man of sincerity 
and conviction (save the mark), announced his inability to 
support bis Bill. Some of us are a little “previous” in 
heralding “the revolt of the moderate Liberal” and frighten 
that timorous individual from emerging from his bolt hole. 
Sir George Kemp may carry his dislike of “toeing the 
line” to the extent of refusing to do it, but speaking generally 
there are no symptoms of any “ caves,” and it is wiser to assume 
that a measure in which not one Liberal in ten believes, will 
be carried by the marionette majority. Never forget that every 
Ministerialist is paid £400 a year to stave off a dissolution, and 
a dissolution can only be avoided by obeying Mr. Redmond. 
Mr. Bonar Law wound up the debate for the Opposition. 
He was described by one of the Radical descriptive reporters 
as having been “ annihilated’ by the Prime Minister. We only 
wish we had the space to publish the two speeches textually 
that the reader might judge for himself who did the annihilating. 
As it is, we can only say that the Leader of the Opposition was 
in first-class fighting form and roused his Party to great en- 
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thusiasm by the manner in which he “ pinked” the Prime 
Minister who, though he has no pretensions to be regarded as a 
statesman, is always an admirable speaker, but he was so 
successfully hustled on the present occasion as to be both 
ponderous and futile, and quite “ off his form.” On the Division 
the second reading of the Home Rule Bill was agreed to by 
a majority of 101 (Ayes 372, Noes 271). The whipping of the 
Unionist Party continues to be splendid, and every single man 
on our side voted or paired. The Radical Press gleefully announced 
that under the Parliament Act the Home Rule Bill automatically 
becomes Law without the consent of the House of Lords two 
years from the date of the second reading, namely, on May 9, 
1914. But if that interpretation be accurate why have any 
Committee stage, because, as we understand, the Bill cannot 
be amended, so ex hypothesi it is the text as it stood on 
May 9 which will be placed on the Statute Book. Is the Cocoa 
interpretation correct ? 


Tue Unionist Party is to be heartily congratulated on their valiant 
and uncompromising defence of the Established Church in Wales, 
which has been long marked down for destruction 


Welsh —as a preliminary to an attack on the Established 
Disestab- Church in England. It is clearly the duty of 
lishment eh ogg: -paplominalmag damdiery, dieters 


Unionist, whether lukewarm Churchman or ardent 
Nonconformist, to follow the earnest and eloquent leadership 
of those in the forefront of this great fight, and if anything 
could raise the tone of the House of Commons it would be the 
speeches delivered in this debate, both by the elder and the 
younger churchmen, whose sincerity and determination have 
been most impressive. We are equally fortunate in our pro- 
tagonist. Disestablishment and Disendowment require to 
be recommended with a nice regard for religious suscepti- 
bilities. If there is a man destitute of any such feeling 
and whose advocacy is positively repellent, it is a pettifogging 
attorney like Mr. McKenna, whose speeches nauseate all the 
decent men on his own side. Mr. Lloyd George can at any rate 
feign a spurious fervour, which might momentarily mislead a 
passer-by into believing that Welsh Nonconformists had a deep- 
seated grievance, but the Home Secretary never allows any one 
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to doubt that he is out for political loot. He is a valuable asset 
to the Welsh Church, for he has already provoked several Radicals 
to repudiate his Bill, while others have constituted themselves 
into a committee to amend it. Mr. Asquith is clearly in a quan- 
dary and there is a growing anxiety among the party to indefi- 
nitely postpone the Committee stage which has been accentuated 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s latest Limehouse outburst—this time 
directed at the Duke of Devonshire, who had committed the 
unpardonable crime of appealing for funds for the defence of the 
Church *—provoked by a brilliant onslaught of Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who fairly got home. The Divisions were very bad for the Govern- 
ment, and the measure is infinitely more unpopular in the con- 
stituencies than the Party managers anticipated. It is one of 
the many miscalculations of the Master of Elibank. Long may 
he whip the Radical Party. If the campaign on behalf of the 
Church be vigorously prosecuted in the constituencies, especially 
in those constituencies with narrow Radical majorities, we shall 
hear little more of it this year and it may be buried for all time. 
Among other forces destructive of the Disestablishment move- 
ment is industrial unrest. The working classes refuse to regard 
the social jealousy of their Nonconformist grocer as an exhaustive 
political programme. 


THE incapacity of our parliamentarians in transacting parlia- 
mentary business is clearly set forth in the Political Notes of 
the Times (May 21), the author of which would 
be among the last men to make the plight of the 
Government worse than it is, or that of the 
Unionists better. On his showing we are governed by a Ministry 
of muddlers. If Mr. Asquith and Co. don’t understand the 
House of Commons, they can’t be expected to understand any- 
thing. When this unfortunate assembly reassembles after a 
brief Whitsuntide recess on June 4, there will be between that 
day and August 9, when another recess occurs, thirty-nine full 
parliamentary days and ten Fridays. Supply will require 
sixteen days before August 5 and the Appropriation Bill two 


* Mr. Lloyd George has unsuspected uses, because his diatribe has given a 
splendid advertisement to the Duke of Devonshire’s appeal towards which some 
of our readers may be disposed to contribute. Contributions should be sent to 
the Duke of Devonshire, Devonshire House, Piccadil/y, London, 8.W. 
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days, while two Fridays have been allotted to the Report Stage 
of Private Members’ Bills, leaving twenty-one full parliamentary 
days and eight Fridays. The calculation is worth following 
because of the consequences. The Finance Bill, though not yet 
introduced, may possibly be rushed through in a week, by 
suspending the eleven o’clock rule, thus the available time for 
disrupting the Kingdom and despoiling the Church is reduced 
to seventeen full days and seven Fridays. One day has been 
promised for the second reading of the Trade Unions Bill, which 
will then be relegated to a standing Committee, and half a day 
to a bitter discussion on the sugar duties; while the Mental 
Deficiency Bill, commonly called “The Care of the Feeble- 
Minded,” one of the very few useful measures before the 
House, may get a second reading. Two half-days must be 
allowed as a minimum for unexpected contingencies, leaving 
sixteen full days and three half-days. Were a week allotted 
to Welsh Disestablishment before the summer holiday there would 
only be left twelve full days and two half-days for the Committee 
stage of the Home Rule Bill. “That is to say thirteen full 
days. The number thirteen, however, is regarded by the Irish 
Nationalists as unlucky, so possibly the Committee stage of the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill may be postponed till the autumn.” 
This arrangement would allow sixteen and a half days for the 
Home Rule Bill, but, as the writer observes, if there were serious 
Labour troubles involving Ministerial activities “‘ even this scanty 
allowance might be jeopardised. It is obvious that the Govern- 
ment have miscalculated the time of the Session, or have not 
calculated it at all.” As we go to press a huge strike threatens 
to paralyse, and if persisted in, to starve London while other 
similar manifestations of the glories of Free Trade are looming 
on all sides although we are in the midst of “a boom”— 
according to the Cocoa-cum Cobdenite Press. 


Mr. Bonar Law has added to his great services to the Unionist 
Party by the admirable speech which he found time to deliver at 
Glasgow on May 21, and which, as we have already 


—— suggested, is likely to have a much greater effect on 
Glaswow public opinion than the same speech or a similar 
S 


speech in the House of Commons. Never have the 
speaker’s gifts of lucidity been more strikingly displayed, while 
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the directness and sincerity with which he handles burning 
questions are a veritable education. After glancing at the dis- 
quieting international outlook, largely due to the continuation 
of the war between Italy and Turkey, he spoke the word in 
season on British Foreign policy, which we trust may be taken 
to heart by any Unionist Members of cranky disposition who 
permit themselves to be persuaded to sign any protest or to join 
any Committee wire-pulled by persons anxious to complicate 
our relations with Powers who are ready to extend to us the 
hand of friendship, and whose friendship is worth having. The 
time of splendid isolation had long gone by, and so far as he 
could judge Sir Edward Grey had conducted the foreign policy 
of the Government “in the only way in which a patriotic man 
could carry it out. It has been kept outside the arena of Party 
conflict, and he has maintained that continuity in our foreign 
policy which is the one thing essential for us in regard to it. So 
long as he does that, and I believe he will do it, he can trust to 
the whole-hearted support of the Party to which we belong.” 
Sir Edward Grey’s critics chiefly consisted of “a small section 
of the tail of his own Party, which I am sure he estimates at its 
true value. It is very noisy, but it is very insignificant—insigni- 
cant even in numbers, still more insignificant in everything else.” 
It is to be hoped the Foreign Minister may take this to heart and 
that Lord Haldane—who has returned to Germany, where we 
devoutly wish he would take up his permanent abode—may be 
prevented from Germanising our foreign policy. Mr. Bonar 
Law added that if the position abroad was anxious, that at home 
was unpleasant, as Ministers had embarked on a policy which 
would provoke resistance, for which they would be responsible. 
He repeated his former declaration, “ in my belief the Government 
are endangering the whole representative institutions of this 
country.” All governments in the last resort rested upon force, 
but representative government, 2.e. government by a majority, 
rested upon the assumption that that majority was fairly repre- 
sentative of the balance of forces in the country. “The first 
condition is that the Government of the day should not ride 
rough-shod over the minority, and they should make their policy 
fit in with the strength behind them in the country. And the 
second condition is that no vital change, and, above all, no change 
which, when once made, can never be reversed, should be made 
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until it is perfectly clear that the majority of the people of this 
country desire it.” 


THe Unionist Leader was equally pertinent in his observations 
upon Labour, which was not the problem of the hour but of the 
time, and would test the wisdom of our statesmen 
and the character and moral fibre of our people. 
There was more unrest here than elsewhere, and 
for two reasons, namely, the Budget campaign of three years ago, 
founded on the gospel of class-hatred, preached not at the 
street corner, but for the first time by men in control of the 
Government, who held out hopes of the new Jerusalem. “ The 
Budget has come, the New Jerusalem is not here, and it is no 
wonder that the people in whose minds these hopes were raised 
are looking for the millennium by a road of their own.” There 
was another cause. During the last dozen years, in spite of 
a great increase of the wealth of the world, and a great increase 
of the wealth of the United Kingdom, the condition of the 
working classes had not improved. “It has grown worse. 
The prices of all the necessities of life have risen with one 
exception, the greatest necessity of all—there has been no rise 
in wages. That is the cause which explains and which justifies 
a good deal of discontent, but at the bottom the cause of this feeling 
of unrest is that the working classes, for one reason or another, 
have come to believe that they are not getting their fair share 
of the profits of the industries in which they are engaged, and 
are determined, if they can, to get a larger one. That is a feeling 
with which I, for one, sympathise, and I know no class with 
whom I come in contact more than employers who would not 
like to see them get a larger share, and get the largest share 
that is compatible with the success of the industries in which 
they are engaged.” After glancing at the various projects of 
Socialism, Syndicalism, and Lloyd-Georgeism, in none of which 
he believes, Mr. Bonar Law declared that nobody was content 
with present social conditions. “‘ One of the worst features of our 
present industrial organisations is the absence of human relation- 
ships, and lack of human sympathy between employer and 
emploved. It is easy to see the evil; but it is not easy to see the 
temedy. But this at least is certain: that it is unwise to try 
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any remedy unless you felt sure it will not make things worse 
than they are at present. There is one method which, I think, 
is hopeful, and that is co-operation, co-partnership between 
employers and employed.” The State could not create such 
arrangements, but it had been sufficiently tried here and in 
France to justify us in regarding it as hopeful, and an inquiry 
might give us facts to stimulate it in this country. But there was 
one thing the State could do. “ You can perhaps guess what 
is coming. It can do something by changing our fiscal system, 
which will give our own people a better chance in the indus- 
trial struggle which is now going on throughout the world. I 
am, of course, as you all know, pledged to look after this subject, 
but I really cannot understand how in the face of the experience 
of the world, in face even of the experience of our own country 
since this controversy was raised, any one can doubt that some 
change in our system is necessary.” Mr. Asquith declared that 
Tariff Reform “ fallacies’ appealed to men of “ uninstructed 
minds,’ but throughout the world uninstructed minds pre- 
dominated. “That is quite natural. The instructed, I think,- 
will always be a minority. But what is strange is that if. 
you go through the whole of the British Empire you will find 
in every kind of Government Liberal, Conservative, Labour— 
uninstructed minds. And if you go outside the Empire you may 
search from pole to pole, but you will find no Government and, 
what is more, and stranger, you will find no opposition which 
suggests that there should be a return to the fiscal system which 
still prevails in this country.” The speaker caustically added, “In 
those circumstances I would rather have an uninstructed mind.” 


ONLy a day or two before the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
described Mr. Bonar Law as “ the leader of a party of millionaires.” 
But on the very same day on which that speech 
was made he happened to look at the Daily News 
—‘‘ You have heard the name. It is one of the 
Cocoa Press. Cocoa always seems to me a very 
innocent beverage, and I have never understood why there 
should be such a close connection between Cocoa and Cant. 
I read in this journal a very interesting item of news: it wag 
published in flaming headlines. The heading was ‘Liberal 
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Social Council’—that is innocent enough, and below, in print 
nearly as big, there was this legend ‘ Dazzling Display of Gorgeous 
Jewels.’ What wonderful people these modern democrats are. 
I have a fellow feeling for all human weaknesses, for I share 
them all, but snobbery like that and from such a quarter is 
hard to bear. All this talk about the party of the rich is simply 
a part of the class-hatred on which our opponents are trying 
to thrive.” In parenthesis we may note that the Pall Mall 
Gazette promptly and effectively replied to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
latest falsehood by publishing the following list of plutocratic 
supporters of the present Government, some of whom are more 
famous for their wealth than their brains. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Lord Aberconway Lord Peckover Lord Cowdray 
Lord Ashton Lord Rotherham Lord Devonport 
Lord Brassey Lord St. Davids Earl of Rosebery 
Lord Furness Lord Swaythling Earl of Durham 
Lord Glenconner Lord Rendel Lord Pontyprid 
Lord Holden Lord Ashton of Hyde Lord Rowallan 
Lord Joicey Lord Blyth Lord Shuttleworth 
Lord Pirrie Lord Charnwood Lord Wimborne 


Lord Northampton 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Sir George W. Agnew Mr. E. A. Strauss Mr. Rowland H. Barran 


Baron de Forest Sir Clifford Cory Mr. T. R. Ferens 
Sir J. Jardine Mr. P. Illingworth Sir Robert Price 
Sir Charles S. Henry Sir Alfred Mond Sir J. Compton-Rickett 
Sir Arthur Markham Sir Charles Rose Mr. R. D. Holt 
Sir John Dewar Mr. J. F. L. Brunner Mr. H. L. Samuel 
The Hon. J. Martin Sir Courtenay Warnee Sir Robert Balfour 
Sir W. E. B. Priestley Sir J. Barran Mr, David Davies 
NOT IN THE HOUSE 
Sir John Brunner Mr. Balfour Williamson Sir Sigismund Neumann 
Mr. D. A. Thomas Sir A. D. Kleinwort Sir George Albu 


Sir Jeremiah Colman Mr. H. H. Kleinwort 


To the Pall Mall Gazette list of Ministerial millionaires some 
interesting additions could be made of supporters or well-wishers 
of the present Government. There is the powerful Harmsworth 
family, of which we believe Lord Northcliffe is almost the only 
Unionist. There are all the Cadburys and some of the Rowntrees ; 
the Lloyds, who own the Daily Chronicle and are understood to 
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make a ducal fortune out of paper; Sir Edgar Speyer; Sir Carl 
Meyer; Sir Thomas Lipton; Mr. L. V. Harcourt; Sir Ernest 
Cassel; Mr. Andrew Carnegie; the Krupps and the German 
Emperor. We shall be glad of any help our readers can give 
us in completing this list of Radical millionaires and multi- 
millionaires. Mr. Lloyd George’s challenge affords a welcome 
opportunity of setting forth somewhat surprising facts. 


Mr. Bonar Law declared that he was in favour of Tariff Reform 
because it would help to raise the level of wages in this country, 


: as it had done abroad. When we abolished the 
Tariff 
Reform Corn Laws the wages of German artisans ,were 


only about one-third of those of the United 
Kingdom, but according to the Fiscal Blue Book published 
ten years ago there had, during the previous twenty years, been 
a greater rise in German wages than anywhere else. “And as 
the Board of Trade have officially acknowledged, while there 
has been no increase of wages in this country, there has been 
a steady continuous and a large increase in Germany.” From 
one of our Consuls we learnt that in spite of the increase in the 
cost of living in Germany, the rise in wages had been so great 
as to more than counterbalance it. From the report of another 
of our Consuls in Germany, it appeared that whereas the salary 
paid to young men, public school teachers—and it included 
pension—was £84 in 1900, by 1910 it had risen to £103, thus 
effectively illustrating the general effect on all classes of a rise 
in industrial wages. The test of emigration showed that whereas 
until the full operation of the protective tariff Germany lost a great 
many people abroad, there was now no emigration from Germany 
though her population was half as large again as ours. There 
was, on the contrary, immigration into Germany, whereas in our 
case at a time when we were told our trade statistics were particu- 
larly good, we were suffering a loss of people almost larger than 
had ever happened before. As regards unemployment we had 
the worst of the slumps and Germany the best of the booms. 
The aim of Tariff Reformers could be expressed in a sentence, 
namely, to give our own workmen preference in our own markets 
and to secure for them the largest amount of preference in the 
Oversea Dominions of the Crown. They were rash men who 
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nowadays denied the advantage of the policy of Preference, the 
urgency of which had been brought home to us by Canadian- 
American Reciprocity. If that arrangement had gone through it 
would inevitably have been followed by a complete reciprocity 
which would have meant that our future share of the Canadian 
trade would have been precisely our share o: the trade of the 
United States. “‘ What is the position to-day ? Ve send to Canada, 
with a populati n of eight millions, almost the same amount 
of manufactured goods which we send to the United States, 
with a population of eighty millions. From the commercial 
danger we have been saved. It was great, but the political, or 
rather national danger was far greater. It is one of the greatest 
that this country has ever encountered.” They believed at 
the time, and the controversy between President Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt proved, that the object of that arrangement was, 
in President Taft’s words, to make Canada “an adjunct” to 
the United States, upon which the Unionist leader spoke with his 
usual common sense. It is not the fault of the Americans that 
we are governed by knaves or fools, or both. “ I do not blame the 
American statesmen. It is their business to look after all the 
interests of the United States. But what about our Government ? 
What were they doing? They were doing everything in their 
power to make Canada an adjunct of the United States. Mr. 
Churchill the other day spoke of what the Colonies could do in 
defence. How much could they do? If the Government had 
their way Canada would have dropped out of the Empire and 
formed an alliance with the great nation on the other side.” 


WE end as we began on the note of unrest. There is universal 
unrest at home and abroad. At home it is economical and largely 
due to the curse of Free Trade, which makes so 
many Radical millionaires richer and so many 
Radical working men poorer—to use a Lloyd-Georgeism. Abroad 
the unrest is political and is primarily due to the ceaseless efforts 
of the Empire founded on blood and iron to secure the hegemony 
of Europe. Germany at this moment is making financial prepara- 
tions for war, borrowing on a large and expensive scale through 
the smaller nations who can get for her what she cannot get for 


Unrest 
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herself directly, namely, the gold of France and Great Britain. 
Then the Kaiser’s personal flattery of the money-magnates of 
New York has produced a sort of financial Entente between that 
city and Berlin. There is something comic in Mr. Carnegie’s 
countrymen—professed apostles of peace and arbitration—pro- 
viding the most reactionary and bellicose Power in Europe 
with the sinews of war. Though it is not more comic than 
the conduct of our own Pacifists, whose enthusiasm for 
Germany waxes as her naval and military powers develop. She 
has regained complete control of Austro-Hungarian foreign 
policy and has made desperate and not wholly unsuccessful 
efforts to strengthen the bonds between herself and Italy, 
towards whom it must be admitted that some Members of 
the Triple Entente, including ourselves, have shown some lack 
of intelligence. But in fairness it must be remembered that 
Powers with great Mohammedan populations remain in con- 
siderable difficulties during the present war, one very good 
reason why Germany is anxious for its continuance. As Italy 
realises the futility of conquering desert, she is mopping up 
Turkish islands. How wicked to use a navy when an army is 
unavailable ! Meanwhile, our position in the Mediterranean has 
become a first-class issue, as the starvation of the Navy during 
the Fisher régime has endangered our supremacy in Home 
waters, and just as Rome recalled her legions, we are recalling 
our battleships to our coasts. The subject is understood to have 
a peculiar interest for Lord Kitchener, one of the few strong men 
we have at work at the present time, and it may be hoped that 
he will be able, with his exceptional powers of persuasion, to 
make that portion of the Government which is holiday-making 
in the Mediterranean realise the gravity of the situation. 


WIDESPREAD sorrow was caused among all sections of the British 
people by the tragic news of the sudden death of the King of 
Denmark at Hamburg. He was specially endeared 
; tO us as the brother of Queen Alexandra, who has 
herself a genius for sympathising with the sorrows 
of others. The affection in which the late king was held by his 
own people has been manifested in a most impressive manner. 


The King 
of Denmar 


THE BARON AND HIS BAGHDAD 
RAILWAY 


THE secret negotiations of the British Government regarding 
the Baghdad Railway draw near to their appointed end. Even 
the outbreak of the Turco-Italian War has not interrupted their 
progress. And now, as the psychological moment approaches, 
the redoubtable Baron Marschall von Bieberstein is to be trans- 
ferred from Constantinople to London, to register the conclusion 
of the bargain. The Baghdad Railway is the Baron’s own child. 
It is the great, though incomplete, triumph of his diplomatic 
career. He obtained the concession; he has fought and toiled 
for it for many years; he sent Herr Stemrich on a secret mission 
from Constantinople to Koweit in 1900, to ask Sheikh Mubarak 
for a lease of twenty square miles on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Baron Marschall leaves nothing to chance. That is one 
reason why he is coming to England. 

In the Hindustani language there are several useful words 
capable of wide application which have no complete equivalent 
in English. One of these is the verb swmjao. If a man is 
obstinate, or indifferent, or reluctant to do what you want him 
to do, you sumjao him. To sumjao is to plead, to cajole, to 
persuade, and occasionally to add veiled threats to your per- 
suasion. Hobson-Jobson, that wonderful glossary of colloquial 
Anglo-Indian words and phrases, defines the meaning of the 
word rather narrowly as “‘ to cause to know, to warn, to correct,” 
and adds, “‘ usually with the implication of physical coercion.’ 
Personally I should favour a milder definition; but sumjao 
certainly means, among other things, to persuade people, 
insistently or otherwise, into taking a course which they rather 
dislike. That is part of the mission of Baron Marschall von 
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Bieberstein to this country. He comes to sumjao the English 
and incidentally to crown the great work of his lifetime. 

Not, be it observed, to swmjao the Ministry or the Foreign 
Office. They are apparently quite tractable already. The 
circumstances of Baron Marschall’s appointment are peculiar 
enough to convey the impression that he is accredited to the 
British people rather than to the Sovereign. His impending 
advent was trumpeted abroad in the Press while Sir Edward 
Grey was still, on his own admission, without any official 
intimation. We were told that he was coming as a bearer of 
olive branches, that he intended to bring about better relations 
between England and Germany. Above all, he was to perform 
that mysterious operation which so many people in England 
profess to be anxious to accomplish, they know not why. He 
was to “settle the Baghdad Railway question.” The Daily 
News gleefully explained: ‘‘ Baron von Bieberstein knows every- 
thing about it; and, on the other hand, our own Foreign Office 
cannot, with any sort of conviction, maintain its old immovable 
attitude.” Clearly the Foreign Office is expected to succumb 
at once to the blandishments of the fascinating Baron. 

No one wishes to object to the appointment of Baron 
Marschall on personal grounds. He is popular even among 
those who differ from him, and is entitled to respect as one of 
the master-minds of modern diplomacy. But in ambassadorial 
appointments there are decencies to be observed and conventions 
to be respected, and both have been violently set at naught in 
this matter. What are we to think of a clever Press campaign 
in behalf of a coming Ambassador, when the existing holder of 
the office has not even formally retired ? What would Germany 
think if without official intimation we proceeded to explain 
through sections of the German Press that we were about to 
send a new Ambassador to Berlin, not so much to represent us 
at the Court of the Kaiser as to persuade the German people 
to agree to a limitation of armaments? It is not at all clear 
that even in the interests of Germany herself a wise selection 
has been made. As one of the framers of the policy which led 
to the Kruger telegram, as the author of the intrigues which 
have replaced British influence by German influence in Turkey, 
as the avowed parent of the Baghdad Railway scheme, Baron 
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Marschall is an Ambassador around whom fierce contentions 
must rage. His professions of friendship are discounted in 
advance by the instructive revelation that his predecessor is 
being recalled for warning Berlin too candidly about the attitude 
of this country towards German naval expansion. He will be 
suspect before he arrives, and cannot complain if he falls a 
victim to the hasty assumption that he brings, not peace, but 
a sword rattling in its scabbard. He will call into play too 
many conflicting tendencies. Such Ambassadors are not among 
those who promote peace between great nations. Germany 
would have been well advised if she had sent a less com- 
manding figure. Great Britain would have been well advised 
if she had exercised the right repeatedly exercised by Germany, 
and asked for a representative who would not produce so 
much disputation and suspicion. 

A general discussion of Anglo-German relations, which all 
must desire to see on a better footing if it can be reached with- 
out detriment to our security and obligations, is no part of the 
purpose of this article. I am only concerned with the Baghdad 
Railway question, the “ settlement ”’ of whichis said to be the 
first object of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein’s appointment. 
In examining this issue, there is no need to traverse again much 
of the ground covered in two articles on the subject which I 
contributed to the National Review last year. Those articles 
went fully into various historical and topographical aspects of 
the Baghdad Railway problem, and should be read in conjunction 
with the present observations.* 

The point the British public should first ask themselves 
about the Baghdad Railway question is: “‘ What is there to 
settle?” Mr. J. A. Spender, the Editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, in his recent pamphlet upon foreign policy, urges 
us “‘ to seek the speediest possible settlement of the Baghdad 
Railway question,” but does not tell us what the question 
is. He depicts Germans as accusing us of “vetoing the 
approach of the Baghdad Railway to the Persian Gulf”; but 
I shall show that implication to be entirely unfounded. The 


* See “Why Help the Baghdad Railway?” in the National Review for 
April 1911, and “The Myths of Mesopotamia” in the May number for the 


same year, 
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Daily News audaciously declares that “the one outstanding 
concrete point which has been in issue between the two 
Governments is the Baghdad Railway”; but it leaves us 
entirely in the dark as to what the “ point” is all about. Sir 
Edward Grey said on March 23, 1911, that he wanted to come 
to an agreement about the Baghdad Railway to “‘ remove one 
cause of political friction.’ Lord Morley made a somewhat 
similar statement in the House of Lords on the preceding day. 
Sir Edward Grey indicated that the kind of friction he had in 
mind was British alarm about the effect of the Baghdad Railway 
on British interests. The idea seems to be based on a misappre- 
hension. No one who understands the question has any fear 
to-day of the effect of the Baghdad Railway, provided it is kept 
within Turkish territory, beyond which the concession can never 
have extended. It cannot even obstruct British trade. Mr. F. 
E. Whittall, of Constantinople, the largest client of the 
Anatolian Railways, and the best authority on this aspect of 
the question, clearly demonstrated last year that “ the fear of 
secret preferential treatment to German trade has troubled us 
unnecessarily.”” If any friction occurs, it will be due to very 
different reasons. Friction can only arise if we go into partner- 
ship with Germany to build a railway in these remote regions. 
If we keep out of the scheme we cannot be drawn into difficulties. 

There has been more misunderstanding and confusion of 
thought about the Baghdad Railway question than about any 
political issue of modern times; and it is chiefly due to the 
inveterate habit of British statesmen of jumping to conclusions 
first and examining facts afterwards. When Mr. Lloyd George 
brought in his old-age pensions scheme, and subsequently went 
to Germany to find out how he ought to have framed it, he did 
nothing much worse than the Unionist Government did in 1903. 
On that occasion the Government were drawn into a most 
unwise bargain about the Baghdad Railway, and escaped just 
in time on discovering whither they were drifting. 

The original British mistake about the scheme was made 
when the German concession was first obtained. Vague 
memories of the old Euphrates Valley proposal were recalled, 
and it was thought that Germany had seized a project which 
was originally British and ought to have remained so. Investi- 
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gation of the facts shows the underlying error of this assumption. 
Great Britain early last century wanted to build a line through 
Mesopotamia to carry mails and troops. Her chief desire was 
to be able to send reinforcements rapidly to India in the event 
either of a Russian advance or an internal rising. The opening 
of the Suez Canal gave her the rapid facilities she required, and 
from that moment the Euphrates Valley scheme was dropped 
for ever. No one would now dream of sending troops to India 
by way of Baghdad. 

The second British mistake was made when it was thought 
that the Baghdad Railway would in some way menace the 
security of India. It was contended, therefore, that the last 
section of the line, from Baghdad to Basra, ought to be built 
by British capital. Few people now take this view, for mani- 
festly the line will leave British interests in the Gulf practically 
unaffected, so long as it ends in Turkish territory. The conten- 
tion that Great Britain should insist upon building the last 
section herself, or fight as an alternative, was never advanced 
in responsible quarters. Yet in some muddle-headed way the 
notion that our interests are in jeopardy is still occasionally 
used as an apology for the present negotiations. 

The third British mistake is in process of being made now, 
when the country is being quietly dragged into participation 
in a scheme it had better avoid. No reason is put forward 
officially except the statement about “diplomatic friction” ; 
but, if Sir Edward Grey’s explanation of the “ friction” is correct, 
there is little possibility of its recurrence. No one wants to 
stop Germany from making as many railways as she chooses in 
Turkish territory. 

Let me now deal with Mr. Spender’s imaginary angry 
German. I cannot simultaneously discuss the “ outstanding 
concrete point ” of the Daily News, because I do not know what 
it is. Mr. Spender’s German charges us with “vetoing the 
approach of the Baghdad Railway to the Persian Gulf.’ Great 
Britain has never done so. Germany, as I have said, tried to 
induce us to make a very bad bargain in 1903, but in consequence 
of the public outcry the British Government withdrew from 
the negotiations. The withdrawal did not in any way restrain 
Baron Marschall and his coadjutors from building their line. 
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Their concession was for a railway “ to Baghdad and Basra.” 
The British Government have never objected, either formally 
or informally, to the making of a line to Basra, which is the 
capital of a Turkish vilayet. The suggestion of a veto is 
ridiculous. How can Great Britain ‘“‘ veto” a purely Turkish 
railway ? Basra is the seaport of Mesopotamia. It is the 
commercial centre of these regions. It is situated on the 
Shatt-al-Arab just as Hamburg is situated on the Elbe. It is 
far more accessible to ships than Hamburg used to be. It 
gives direct access to the Persian Gulf, and every sea in the 
world. If the Baghdad Railway were run the whole length of 
both shores of the Gulf the maritime trade would still concentrate 
at Basra. Baron Marschall and Herr von Gwinner could have 
taken their line to Basra any time these ten years past. Not 
a soul has ever lifted a finger to stop them. Again one asks, 
what is there to “ settle’ ? And why should any German be 
angry ? 

The next argument sometimes advanced is that Germany 
cannot find the money herself, and therefore wants us to help 
her. Was there ever a more amazing reason for involving us 
in a scheme which, if it can do us no great harm, will certainly 
do us little good? Why should we be hustled into partnership 
with Germany in a project meant, among other things, to 
consolidate German interests in the Turkish Empire? If we 
are to help anybody, why do we not help our Australian brethren 
to build their great transcontinental railways? Or, if an Asiatic 
project is sought, let me instance one on British territory. In 
spite of all the great progress in railway construction in India 
there is still no railway line between India and Burma. Why 
not set ourselves to complete a trunk line through Burma and 
down the Malay Peninsula, so that passengers may go, if they 
wish, from Delhi to Singapore by rail ? 

Again, is it true that Germany needs our financial aid? If 
we are to believe her bankers she does not. The last report 
of the Deutsche Bank, the institution which is at the back of 
the Baghdad scheme, is full of boastful comparisons between 
German progress and British decline. It is shown, or sought 
to be shown, that in trade and industry, particularly in iron 
and steel, Germany is outstripping us. The Deutsche Bank 
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takes special pride in the fact that in June 1910 the savings 
banks of Great Britain and Ireland only held £221,000,000, or 
at the rate of £4 19s. per head of the population, whereas the 
savings banks of Germany held £783 ,000,000, or £12 2s. per head. 
Why, then, come to a decaying country for help, when so much 
wealth is being amassed in the Fatherland? The Bank further 
states that nearly all the capital put into the Baghdad Railway 
until now has been German capital. Then why not continue 
to draw on German capital ? 

Then it is said in some quarters that the real reason why our 
Foreign Office feels compelled to meddle with Mesopotamia is 
that the French Government want to participate in the Baghdad 
scheme, and we cannot refuse to join them without imperilling 
the Entente. Of all the specious reasons adduced to lead us 
astray in the Baghdad intrigue this is the most specious. The 
French nation has no desire to join in building a German 
railway. It has far more reason to resent the scheme than we 
have, because the access recently obtained by the promoters to 
the port of Alexandretta destroys the last vestige of the historic 
interest of France in Syria. It is true that a syndicate of French 
financiers wishes to take a hand, for the reasons that usually 
actuate financiers; but the syndicate, though it may have 
influence with the French Government, does not represent the 
French nation, and it is improper that the great prestige of the 
Entente should be invoked to serve such mercenary ends. 

The next allegation is that Great Britain is stopping the 
progress of the Baghdad Railway by refusing to consent to an 
increase of the Turkish Customs. Only by such an increase, it 
is said, can money be found for the kilometric guarantees 
demanded by the Baron and his friends. Again the Deutsche 
Bank may be summoned as a witness. In its last report the 
Bank states that kilometric guarantees are no longer required 
on the Macedonian railways, that the Anatolian main lines are 
also freed from guarantees, and that the second section of the 
Baghdad line will soon be relieved likewise. There should there- 
fore be no difficulty about finding the money to guarantee the 
new sections. Why any British Government should be expected 
to handicap British trade with Turkey, in order that kilometric 
guarantees may be provided for desert sections of a German line 
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which can never pay, is not easy to understand. However, that 
is not a point on which I care to lay much stress. If a further 
readjustment of Turkish Customs is necessary to put money 
into the pockets of German builders of an unprofitable railway, 
we might see if we can come to some suitable arrangement; but 
such an arrangement should not involve us in a partnership 
which the country does not want. 

Next we are told that the scheme to which the Foreign 
Office now proposes to commit us, while Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein stands with his olive branch pronouncing joyous 
benedictions, does not concern the Baghdad Railway at all. 
Here a little explanation is necessary. The original concession 
for the Baghdad Railway extended as far as Basra. Last year 
the Baghdad Railway Company ostentatiously renounced its 
right to construct the final section from Baghdad to Basra. It 
was promised certain pecuniary compensation, the nature of 
which has not yet been disclosed, and it also obtained the right, 
as Lord Newton has said, “ virtually to turn Alexandretta into 
a German port.” Its rights over the Baghdad-Basra section were 
transferred to a new Turkish company, and it is with this com- 
pany that our Foreign Office has been negotiating through the 
Turkish Government. The proposal which seems to find most 
favour is that the Turkish company should share its rights with 
Germany, France and Great Britain. Whatever precise form the 
scheme may assume, it is obviously the same old project in a 
new guise. It either spells a mischievous entanglement, or it 
is of no value to us, and in any case we should let it alone. 
A prominent feature of this latest scheme is that there is to be 
no kilometric guarantee for the Baghdad-Basra section. We 
are therefore invited to consent to the raising of the Turkish 
Customs to provide kilometric guarantees for the desert sections 
to be built by Germany alone, while we are debarred—admittedly 
by our own desire—from receiving guarantees for the section in 
which we participate. 

It is futile to talk of penniless Turkey in this connection, for 
in anything relating to the Baghdad Railway what is nominally 
Turkish is really German; but it would be interesting to know 
what induced Germany to abandon her exclusive rights over the 


Baghdad-Basra section. Was it because she discovered that 
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in the swampy regions south of the site of Babylon the cost of 
construction is going to be enormous? Or was it simply that 
she thought the sham renunciation would prove more alluring 
to Great Britain ? 

I return once more to the question: What is there to 
“settle” 2? There is not the slightest wish on the part of 
the British public to go railway-building with Germany. There 
is no fear on the part of experts that a railway to Basra is going 
to imperil British interests in the Persian Gulf. The Govern- 
ment of India are quite placid about a Baghdad-Basra Railway. 
Every soldier knows that if the line ever became a menace to 
India, the fact that Great Britain had helped to pay for it and 
had contributed a director or two would not lessen the menace 
one jot. As an instrument of offence the railway would only 
be useful to the Power with troops on the spot to seize and utilise 
it; and that Power is Turkey. We have never obstructed the 
building of the line; we have no wish to obstruct it now. 

There is nothing to “‘ settle.’ That is the plain truth of the 
Baghdad Railway question. The “one outstanding concrete 
point” of the Daily News proves to be like the Cheshire cat in 
Alice in Wonderland. It vanishes until only the smile remains ; 
but the smile somehow becomes baronial. The statesmen who 
talk of “‘ friction’ know that no friction exists, or is likely to 
develop. The whole secret of the Baghdad Railway negotiations 
is that they have been renewed with the vague idea of “‘ pleasing ” 
Germany. Since Germany became an Empire, her statesmen 
have never done anything to “ please” Great Britain; but that 
consideration does not prevent our sentimentalists from entering 
into unprofitable enterprises in the hope of “a better under- 
standing.” All these Baghdad Railway “difficulties” are a 
figment of the imagination. They are compounded of shams 
and are meant to deceive the public. If the Government 
would only take the clear, simple, straightforward course of 
saying: “ We have not the slightest desire to stop your railway, 
neither have we any desire to join in it,’ there could be no 
possible friction and every “ difficulty” would vanish in a 
moment. That is the only policy for Great Britain to pursue. 
It is plain, readily understood, and leaves no chance for any 
future misunderstanding. 
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The motives of the British Government and the Daily News 
are merely ingenuous. Those of Germany are more difficult to 
comprehend. Why are Baron Marschall von Bieberstein and 
his friends so eager for British participation? Why is the 
founder of the Baghdad Railway to weave the last strands of 
his web in London? Is it money? Germany, with all her 
savings banks and her abounding prosperity, says she does not 
want money. Is it to “please” us? Whatever the faults of 
German statesmen may be, they never proffer a slobbering 
affection. Is it to remove difficulties? We have seen that 
there are no difficulties and never have been. The way to the 
Persian Gulf has always been open to the Baghdad Railway. 
Not the slightest explanation has ever been offered by the 
German promoters why British co-operation has been sought, 
sometimes with cajolery, sometimes with veiled menaces. There 
is nothing more mysterious in international politics than this 
fervid German desire to secure as a partner in building a railway 
the nation which is violently abused in the piles of pamphlets 
now displayed in every bookseller’s shop in Berlin. If it does 
not mean that we shall find ourselves entangled in a dangerous 
complication, then some of us have studied in vain the last 
forty years of German diplomatic history. It is not as though 
we have no experience of Germany as a partner in railway 
matters. In one of my previous articles I have described at 
length how Germany broke every promise, express and implied, 
in her arrangements with us about railways in China. 

So far I have assumed that the railway will stop at Basra, 
its natural terminus and the point to which the original con- 
cession was given. All that has been said about freedom from 
menace is dependent upon that assumption. But it has to be 
pointed out that this question of Basra is the touchstone of the 
whole issue. If the line is commercial, if it is simply being 
built in obedience to Germany’s “ civilising mission,” why are 
our prospective German and Turkish partners so eager to carry 
it across the desert to Koweit? A terminus at Koweit will 
bring no more traffic to the railway. Koweit, so far as I 
observed it on the spot, has very little trade of a kind likely to 
prove lucrative to a trunk railway. Its hinterland is the burning 
sand of Arabia. But though the ambition for a terminus at 
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Koweit should be steadily resisted, it is just at this point that, 
so far as past indications are a guide, the Foreign Office is likely 
to make its worst blunder. 

British paramountcy in the Persian Gulf is a cardinal feature 
of our policy in the East. It has been emphatically proclaimed 
by Lord Lansdowne and reiterated by Sir Edward Grey. We shall 
only remain paramount in the Gulf so long as no other Power 
establishes itself in open strength in Gulf waters. A terminus 
at Koweit may seem a very innocent thing, but it would mean 
wharves and piers and extensive port facilities. It would involve 
a vast additional expenditure, owing to difficulties of construction, 
and would bring no material advantage. It would further furnish 
a constant menace to the maintenance of our policy. I have 
never believed in the foolish idea that we may some day see 
German troops detraining on the shores of the Persian Gulf; but 
it is plain to everybody that Germany’s influence over Turkey 
continues to be great. It will not be diminished by the pressure 
about to be brought upon Constantinople to end the war with 
Italy. The Turks grow weaker in Europe, but stronger in Asia, 
the ancient home of the Ottomans. Turkey has already tried 
more than once to seize the town and harbour of Koweit by 
force. If the line is taken to Koweit she will revive her old 
quarrel with Sheikh Mubarak some day, when we are in‘difficulties 
elsewhere. We shall then wake up one fine morning to find her 
in possession of town and harbour and terminus; and whatever 
confident sailors may say, we shall not be able to eject her. 
That is a soldier’s task; and if a couple of Turkish army corps 
are at hand in Lower Chaldea, no British commander who 
remembers the spade-work at Plevna is going to denude India 
of troops in the vain effort to turn the Turks out of Koweit. 
Lord Kitchener said he would accept no responsibilities at the 
head of the Gulf. No one knows better the limitations of the 
army of India as a weapon of offence. 

Even a seizure of Koweit would not directly menace us in 
India, until the harbour was converted into a fortified naval 
base; but meanwhile it would destroy our paramountcy in the 
Gulf, and ruin our prestige in the East, because our declarations 
would have been flouted. The best way to guard against 
such a development is to see that the railway stops at 
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Basra. While we remain aloof from the scheme a terminus at 
Basra becomes automatically a necessity, and neither Germany 
nor Turkey has any cause for complaint. The moment we 
enter into partnership with them we shall find it difficult to 
resist pressure to extend the line to Koweit. That is precisely 
the mischievous business upon which the Foreign Office is 
engaged to-day. It is constructing flimsy provisions designed 
to keep Turkish administrative authority out of Koweit, while 
acknowledging Turkish suzerainty, which the Sultan has no 
right to claim. All these provisions and paper precautions can 
be destroyed with one thrust of a Turkish bayonet. The only 
true safeguard is to exclude the locomotive. In its negotiations 
regarding this all-important harbour the Foreign Office is 
practically undermining our position in the Persian Gulf, for no 
other purpose than to “ please’? Germany. No wonder Baron 
Marschall, who tried to “jump” our position at Koweit by 
sending his chief henchman thither, is hurrying to England to 
seize the easy chance which now lies before him. 

It is asked how Great Britain can “logically ”’ decline to 
join in building the Baghdad Railway and yet participate in 
the scheme for a Trans-Persian Railway. The question is a 
fair one, and should be answered frankly. The first reason is 
that Russia is preferable as a partner in the present state of 
international relationships. But there is a far more practical 
and sufficing reason. The Trans-Persian Railway really does 
provide a short cut to India. A line from Teheran, which 
afterwards passes through Ispahan, Kerman, and Mekran, will 
certainly enable the journey to India to be completed in eight 
days, or, in my belief, in seven days when the railway is in good 
working order. I do not think the Mekran route is so favourable 
an alignment as that through Afghanistan, which would take 
trains by way of Kandahar, Herat and Meshed to Teheran; 
nor do I see how any Trans-Persian Railway can possibly pay 
its enthusiastic promoters. But if it comes, it will give us a quick 
route to India, which is worth the loss of a little money, and it 
should incidentally strengthen Persia by enabling her to regain 
her hold over her outlying provinces. The Baghdad Railway 
gives us nothing but the prospect of an entanglement with 
Germany, for no nation ever went into business with Berlin 
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without finding trouble. The arguments for and against the 
Trans-Persian scheme require, however, fuller treatment than 
can be given here. The short answer to those anxious to be 
“logical”? is that the Persian scheme offers a direct and very 
advantageous land-route to India and the Baghdad scheme 
does not. 

The Baghdad Railway question has been before the public 
so long that the ardent friends of Berlin are at last falling back 
on the final feeble argument that we ought to help the railway, 
because, if we refrain, Germany will be so “ displeased” that our 
relations may become worse. I can conceive no more humiliating 
plea. It deserves to be classified with the contention that we 
must not readjust our own tariff lest we give offence to other 
nations. We have a right to choose our friends, still more to 
choose our partners, and to say where we shall invest our money. 
Englishmen dislike to be driven, and we are practically being 
driven into taking the road to Baghdad. 

So eager are some writers and speakers to thrust us into 
partnership with Germany, that it has become the fashion in 
Radical journals to dub all who oppose participation in the 
Baghdad Railway scheme Jingoes or Chauvinists. I may there- 
fore be permitted to add a word or two of personal explanation. 
I am {well aware that my personal views are of little account 
in this matter, and should never have ventured to obtrude 
them were it not that it seems necessary to try to answer the 
frequent suggestion that British opposition to this scheme arises 
from aggressive Jingoes. Perhaps, under the circumstances, 
I may be allowed to say that I have always done my best 
to oppose any forward movement on the north-west frontier 
of India. I opposed the advance into Tibet until proof of 
the intrigues of the Dalai Lama made it seem imperative. I 
have opposed, and still oppose, all schemes for the occupation 
of any part of Southern Persia. I supported the evacuation 
of Somaliland, and have joined in the protest against the 
present attempt to subvert the independence of China by 
loading her with debts which she will not be able to meet. If 
to hold these views is to be a Jingo then I plead guilty; but 
to be dubbed Jingo for urging that Great Britain should 
not incur fresh responsibilities nevertheless seems a singular 
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perversion of an objectionable epithet. The participation of this 
country in the Baghdad Railway scheme is opposed here in 
the sincere belief that it will enmesh us in difficulties which 
we can readily and simply avoid by keeping out of it. I can 
see not one single reason why we should participate and many 
reasons why we should not. If there is no better argument 
than the notion that we shall “ please” Germany, we can 
attain the same result much more easily by presenting her with 
a battleship or two, or subscribing to the gun factories of Messrs. 
Krupp. Either of these expedients would be just as sensible 
and reasonable as the proposals about to be placed before us, 
and they would have the distinct advantage of at least leaving 
us free from the danger of being permanently involved with 
Germany in the morasses of Mesopotamia. 
LovaT FRASER. 
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He was one of those who had thought and said, and had sometimes 
been severely taken to task for saying, that in their judgment it would 
be desirable before the next General Election that not the details but 
at least a general outline of their Home Rule proposals should be put 
before the country. .. If they did not do so they would be told that 
the country had not voted upon their scheme, and that the scheme 
must be sent back to the country. 
Mr, Asquira, at Manchester, January 8, 1891 


Under the circumstances, it appeared to him that the House of Lords 
would only be carrying out the Constitutional right of rejecting a Bill, 
the details of which had not been before the country at the General 
Election, Mr. Gladstone could avoid all this trouble by bringing his 
great intellect tothe promotion of a Constitutional course. He invited 
him to lay his views as to the largest amount of self-government for 
Ireland, subject to the condition he had stipulated regarding the 
supremacy of the Crown and the maintenance of the unity of the 
Empire, before the public, in order that the electors of the Three 
Kingdoms might have an opportunity of judging on them, and passing 
a decisive verdict at the General Election. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


GENERALITIES are often deceptive; they are peculiarly so in 
reference to the Home Rule question and the Home Rule Bill. 
“Local control of local matters; the Imperial Parliament for 
Imperial interests” is an unexceptionable precept. But is it 
put into practice by the Bill? The answer is “No.” Nor can 
it be so by legislation based on the essential principles of Home 
Rule as expounded by its advocates. If, however, a right 
decision is to be passed by the country, the facts of the case must 
be understood. They are not always easy of access, especially 
as regards the financial side of the problem. It is the object, 
therefore, of this article to present a short survey of the financial 
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aspect of the Home Rule Bill, so far as it can be done within 
limits which necessarily do not admit of exhaustive analysis. 

PRESENT SysTEM OF IRIsH Finance. Despite intricacies in 
the arrangement and management of individual grants and ser- 
vices, the general principle of the present system of Irish finance 
is simple both as regards revenue and expenditure. Ireland, just 
as England, Scotland or Wales, is with one exception treated as 
part of one whole. The same taxes* are paid by people whose 
circumstances are similar, whether a professional man in Dublin 
or London, an engineer in Belfast or Newcastle, or the poorest- 
paid labourer in Connemara or Bethnal Green. If an indirect 
tax is instituted for the benefit of the poorest of the population, 
the benefit is given to all the poorest alike, without distinction ; 
if the income tax is graduated, the graduation applies equally 
to the doctor who earns £500 a year in Manchester, Cork or 
Aberdeen. The same holds true as regards» expenditure. 
Administrative reasons may require that offices in one case 
should be separate and in another united. Thus there is a 
separate Education Office in Ireland, but the same Post Office 
service. But the principle is not affected thereby. Money is 
spent in the places and on the objects for which there is need, 
without inquiring where they are situated. 

To this principle there is one exception—that of “‘ equivalent 
grants.’ Thus, when a grant was made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to relieve the local expenditure on education in England 
the Irish claimed a proportionate grant for Irish services. The 
claim was allowed and the grant was made to Ireland and to 
Scotland. The system, however, is bad. All that is really 
requisite is for the Imperial Government to consider all require- 
ments impartially. Proportionate grants, on the other hand, 
cause money to be given and spent where no specific need of 
equal cogency is substantiated; and they have been condemned 
by nearly all financial experts. This class of exception, however, 
stands alone, and at least Ireland cannot grumble at it. It was 
the Nationalists who demanded the grants; and what is more, 
while Ireland receives equivalent grants when expenditure takes 

* This homogeneity was finally established by Mr. Gladstone. It is complete 


with one or two quite minor exceptions, ¢.g. inhabited house duty or licences 
which do not affect the principle at all, 
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place in England, she is also the object of special expenditure 
without England claiming her equivalent in such cases. Truly 
it takes an Irishman to find a grievance in such a state of affairs. 

THE Home RvuLE ARGUMENTS FoR CHANGE. The arguments 
for a change advanced by Home Rulers are twofold, and emphasis 
is laid on one or the other according as they are intended for 
Irish or English consumption. It is urged in the first place that 
Ireland has been and is overtaxed, and in the second that 
“English” rule of Ireland is wasteful and a source of needless 
expense to “‘ England.” 

Is Ireland overtaxed as compared with Great Britain? It 
may well be that the general system of taxation in the whole of 
the United Kingdom is too heavy. But Ireland suffers no 
special hardship, since Irishmen pay the same taxes as other 
citizens. Suppose, however, that the federalist view, however 
unsound, is accepted and that Ireland is to be regarded as a 
separate entity within a federal Union. On such a hypothesis 
Ireland ought to pay for local needs and give a proportionate 
contribution to the Army, the Navy and other Imperial Services. 
What are the facts? They are shown by the following Table: * 


Estimated true Local Expendittre Balance Available for 
Revenue (Exchequer issues) Imperial Expenditure 
Year 

toat | Pergeut| totat fPorgrt-| mona | Pergant. 
1902/03 | 10,205,500 6°52 7,353,000 | 14°85 2,852,500 2°66 
1908/04 9,748,500 6°63 7,548,000 | 14°58 2,200,500 2°31 
1904/05 9,753,500 6°52 7,967,000 | 14°19 2,186,500 2°87 
1905/06 9,447,000 6°33 7,635,500 | 18°92 1,811,500 1°92 
1906/07 9,490,000 6°28 7,678,500 | 13°57 1,811,500 1°92 
1907/08 9,621,000 6°29 7,810,000 | 13°43 1,811,000 1°91 
1908/09 9,250,500 6°23 8,667,500 | 14°45 583,000 0°66 
1909/10 
1910/1 i 9,960,500 6°03 11,028,500 | 15°85 |— 1,068,000 — 
Avernge 
1911/1 2| 
Approx. > 10,715,000 5°93 11,545,500 | 15°29 — 830,500 — 
estimate | 
1912/13) 
Approx. > 10,839,000 5°90 12,354,000 | 14°79 |— 1,515,000 — 
estimate | 

* Od. 615%, 912; 


. — —— — 
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It will thus be seen that at present Ireland makes no contribution 
to Imperial Services. Not only so, but it is estimated that in the 
present year one and a half millions more are to be spent in 
Ireland than the taxation contributed by her. The only answer 
made is that the expenditure is unsuitable. But if so, why have 
not the Irish members tried to make an effective protest or to 
get the right thing done? They have never tried. As in other 
departments, so with finance. They have never tried to make the 
Union work for the good of Ireland. With few exceptions, no 
positive proposal, no fruitful criticism has been made by them. 
The measures that have really conduced to the present growing 
prosperity of Ireland, viz. the foundation of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Land Purchase Act of 1903, have received 
at best their bleak acquiescence, and in other cases their active 
hostility. Had the Scottish members set themselves to prejudice 
the government of Scotland, they could also have succeeded. But 
the result in that case would have been to show, not that the 
Union in itself was bad, but that Scotland, whether through 
ignorance or intimidation, was represented by members whose 
incapacity under the Union is an inference of incapacity under 
any system, and who were the worst friends of their country. 
Such is not the case with Scotland, but it is the case with Ireland 
to-day. 

If, on the other hand, Liberals state that Ireland is too great 
an expense to this country, at whose door is the true blame to 
be laid? A glance at the above Table provides the answer. The 
excess cost of Ireland on their own federal hypothesis began with 
their own Liberal Government. 

THE Home Rute Bupeet. Such are the circumstances under 
which the firsts Home Rule Budget is produced. A separate 
Parliament with its officials and public servants is to be established, 
and the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer will arrange the Irish 
Budget. To understand the whole system, however, its dual 
nature must throughout be borne in mind. Half the Irish 
services are still to be reserved—at any rate pro tem.—to the 
Imperial Government, and to be paid for by them: half are to 
be transferred to the Irish Government. To meet this divisicn 
of expenditure, the revenue from Irish sources has also tobe 
divided. In the first instance they are all collected and received 
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by the Imperial Government.* Out of this total Ireland is given 
a fixed sum, called the “ transferred sum,” equal to the existing f 
cost of the transferred services, together with a bonus of £500,000 
(diminishing by degrees to £200,000) with which to set up House. 

The two balance-sheets so determined are as follows: 


TABLE A.—IRISH SERVICES MANAGED BY THE IMPERIAL 


PARLIAMENT. b 
(exclud ‘. Old . 

Irish Revenue (exclud- Age j 

ing Post Office si] 9,404,000 a 2,664,000 

fee stamps) National 

Ins i 
Tess transferred to = pg re kent 191,500 ; 
6,127,000 = abour 
Ireland ———_ 3,2 é 7,000 Exchanges 


Land Purchase 761,000 


Constabulary 1,377,500 
Deficit (paid for by 


P Collection | 
British Taxpayer) 2,015,000 of 20 298,000 


Total . . £5,292,000 Total £5,292,000 


es 
TABLE B.—IRISH SERVICES MANAGED BY THE IRISH | 
PARLIAMENT. 
’ 
£ 
Transferred sum 6,127,000 Transferred Services {not 
separately stated) } 5,462,000 
Post Office \ 1.354.000 | Post Office . . . 1,600,000 
Revenue ats ciated acini 
Fee stamps 81,000 Total of Services. . 7,062,000 
Bonus (provided by British 
th 900 \ 500,000 
Total £7,562,000 Total . £7,562,000 
FurRTHER FINANCIAL Powers OF THE HomE Rute Pariia- sd 


MENT AND CONSEQUENTIAL ARRANGEMENTS. The figures given | 
above represent the present Government estimate of the first 

Home Rule Budget. It is obvious, however, that arrangements 

must be made for future years. 


* Except certain fee stamps and Post Office Receipts which are handed over 
together with the Post Office Services, 
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(1) The Reserved Services. The Irish Government are to have 
the power of claiming to take over some of the services at present 
reserved, viz.,Old Age Pensions, National Insurance and Labour 
Exchanges. After the lapse of six years the constabulary will be 
transferred automatically. For Land Purchase and the Customs 
and Excise no such power is given. ‘ 

(2) Varying Taxation. If the Irish Government should wish 
to decrease or increase taxation, owing to economies or fresh 
expenditure respectively, on the services under their own control 
they are given limited powers for this purpose. In this connection 
certain points are to be noted. 

(a) They may not levy Customs duties on any articles not at 
the time already dutied by the Imperial Parliament. 

(b) They may not impose Customs duties without a corre 
sponding Excise—a provision supposed to ensure Free Trade. 

(c) Subject to the above, they may increase or decrease 
existing taxes or duties to any extent, provided that in the case 
of Income Tax, Death Duties and Customs or Excise (other than 
on beer and spirits), an increase in the yield up to 10 p° . cent. is 
received by them, but above that amount is retained by the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

(d) They may impose new taxation provided it is not “ sub- 
stantially the same” as any existing Imperial taxes. 

(e) Any increase or decrease of revenue so caused will be 
calculated, and the transferred sum will be increased or diminished 
accordingly. 

(3) Administrative Machinery. The collection will remain in 
the hands of the Imperial Parliament. The pivot, however, of 
the system is to be found in a new “ Exchequer Board.” This 
will consist of five persons, two nominated by the Irish Treasury, 
two by the Imperial Treasury, and one by the Imperial Prime 
Minister. This Board will estimate authoritatively the cost of 
Irish services, increases and decreases in taxation, and, generally 
speaking, all the calculations which will be entailed by the Bill. 

Such, briefly summarised, are the main financial provisions 
of the Bill. Their effect will be analysed later. It is sufficient 
for the moment to say that in one respect the statement given 
above is misleading. To make the description intelligible it has 
been simplified and only the leading features are stated. It does 
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not represent the intricacies which are so conspicuous a feature of 
the arrangements, and which are in fact most important, as they 
will make the actual working of the Bill cumbrous, vexatious and 
provocative to an intolerable degree. Indeed, it must be a 
solace to apprehensive officials to realise that its authors do not 
expect, and possibly do not wish, that the Bill should pass. 

THE GOVERNMENT CoMMITTEE ON IRIsH Finanos. To obtain 
assistance in devising the financial side of their Home Rule Bill 
the Government last summer appointed a Committee of experts, 
consisting of Sir Henry Primrose, Bishop Kelly, Lord Pirrie, 
Mr. W. G. Adams, Mr. Henry Gladstone, Mr. Huth Jackson, and 
Mr. W. Plender. The names of Sir Henry Primrose, for many 
years chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, and Mr. Huth 
Jackson, alone are enough to give weight to their recommenda- 
tions. The Committee reported in 1911, and their report, 
extracted from a reluctant Government, is now available.* 

That reluctance becomes very intelligible on reading the 
Report. The Government have thrown completely over the 
proposals of their own advisers, and have never yet vouchsafed 
their reasons. 

The Committee propose the grant of the fullest powers to 
Ireland. To us, who demur to the whole principle of Home Rule, 
such a grant may not commend itself. But it is very probable 
that if the principle to which we demur is accepted, the only 
chance is to carry it out ungrudgingly. The Bill on the other 
hand gives both too much and too little. It gives too much, 
because the immediate system devised is stupid and resistance 
to further demands will be impossible. It gives too little, because 
the grant is hedged about with restrictions, which the Irish can 
indeed get rid of, but whose existence will cause friction and 
destroy gratitude. 

The individual recommendations of the Committee may be 
left aside for the moment. The essence of their proposals is 
summed up as follows: 

“ Principle of Proposed Settlement. We are well aware that 
this conclusion may seem surprising to many, and may be dis- 
tasteful to not a few. But we believe that a dispassionate study 


* Irish Finance, Report by the Committee on Irish Finance. Cd, 6153. 
(Price 83d.) 
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of the problem will, in spite of any predispositions to the contrary, 
lead others, as it has led us, to the conviction that no other 
arrangement offers promise of a harmonious or a convenient 
settlement, and that the advantages of the proposal far out- 
weigh the objections to it. To us the advantages appear to be 
real, practical, and of a weight overwhelmingly preponderant ; 
the objections to be mainly sentimental.” 

The slightest acquaintance with the Government proposals 
shows how opposed are the two schemes. If, however, the 
Government have thrown over the scheme of their experts without 
assigning their reasons, it might at least be expected that they 
would endeavour in the scheme of the Bill to attain the requisites 
which the Committee considered essential. They have, however, 
succeeded in evading them all, and a few words therefore on this 
subject are not out of place. The Committee * claim that their 
scheme : 

(i) “ Would place the financial provisions of the contemplated 
measure in complete accord with the keynote of its general 
policy, which is freedom within its own sphere for Irish 
nationality.” 

The Government scheme, with its division of services, division 
of revenue and restrictions, however futile, achieves the opposite 
result. 

(ii) “It would remove every point of financial contact that 
might engender friction between the two countries, and would 
thereby make powerfully for harmonious relations, and, more 
than anything else, would smooth the approach to the one out- 
standing question of an Imperial contribution.” 

The Government scheme creates such points of contact. Two 
examples may be given. It incites the Chancellor of each 
Exchequer to hamper and jockey the other. Again, the cal- 
culations entrusted to the Exchequer Board, the composition 
of the Board, and the review of its findings by both Parlia- 
ments are likely to be a source of friction in each year that 
passes, 

(iii) ‘It would, in respect of local expenditure, dispense with 
all necessity for making an apportionment of liability between 
the two Governments on some historical or doctrinal basis— 

* Report. Par. 40. 
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a process the difficulties of which we have already sufficiently 
indicated.” 

The Government scheme makes an apportionment. All that 
can be said for it is that the apportionment is on no intelligible 
basis, doctrinal or historical. The Post Office, which the Com- 
mittee call a peculiarly Imperial service, is handed over to Ireland. 
To deny to Ireland complete control of the police and of the 
land question would, according to Mr. Asquith’s former opinions,* 
be absurd. Yet under the Bill the police are reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament for six years and Land Purchase in perpetuity. 

(iv) “It would call for no revision at some future date, so far 
as Irish local expenditure is concerned. All that would remain 
for subsequent settlement would be the contribution for Imperial 
purposes, and that question it would isolate, and so render 
solution less difficult.” 

The Government scheme provides for annual revisions of 
revenue ; revisions of the settlement by the Irish Government 
by the option that is given to them to claim the transfer of some 
services at present reserved, and complete revision of the whole 
financial settlement, in the event of Irish revenue becoming 
equal to expenditure on Irish services. 

(v) “It would put an end once and for all to the extravagance 
and waste that results from too close an assimilation of the scale 
of expenditure in Ireland to that of Great Britain—a result in 
which the British taxpayer has an interest exceeding that of his 
Irish partner in proportion as the British contribution to the 
common purse exceeds the Irish contribution.” 

The Government scheme retains just those features of the 
present scheme which are accounted extravagant. Some services 
remain Imperial, whether in whole or part, and therefore the 
same causes as now will regulate the scale of expenditure in the 
matter of salaries and the like. Moreover, what are the services 
which have caused increases in expenditure, stigmatised as 
unsuitable and extravagant owing to Imperial administration ? 
They are National Insurance, Old Age Pensions and Police—in 


* Manchester, January 8, 1891. 

+ Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr. Herbert Samuel considers such 
an event probable in the near future and Sir Edward Grey regards it as a 
remote contingency. 
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other words, the very services reserved under the Bill for continued 
administration by the Imperial Government as before. 

(vi) “It would make the responsibility of the Irish Govern- 
ment for the administration of Ireland complete in all respects, 
and would get rid of all conflict of authority in every branch of 
the Government service. 

“Tt is a first principle of sound government that the same 
authority that has the spending of revenue should also have the 
burthen, and not infrequently the odium, of raising that revenue.” 

Under the Government scheme responsibility is carefully 
divided. To take two instances. The Irish Local Government 
Board is likely to continue to adjudicate the claims to pensions ; 
the British Treasury foots the bill. The Irish and Imperial 
Governments share between them the legislation and administra- 
tion with regard to the Land Question. 

Again, the Imperial Government is responsible for the present 
system of taxes in Ireland. The Irish Government may impose 


- new taxes, but is subject at every turn (until it gets rid of them) 


to the restrictions imposed by the Bill. In any case, the tax- 
gatherer will be an Imperial, not an Irish, official. On whom 
will the “ burthen” and the “ odium” lie ? 

(vii) ‘‘ Lastly, our proposed system would throw on the Irish 
Government the responsibility of maintaining a proper relation 
between its expenditure and its ways and means, and of adjusting 
taxation to the economic needs of the country.” 

The Government scheme reserves nearly half the expenditure 
to the Imperial Government. As regards taxation, the Irish 
Government will have freedom for a multitude of tinkerings, but 
for no general adjustment. 

EFFECT ON THE British TAXPAYER OR “CUTTING THE 
Loss.” The British taxpayer is asked by Mr. Asquith to approve 
of the Bill because it enables him to “cut his losses.” What 
does the phrase mean? That if Ireland is to be regarded as a 
federal unit, she will pay her way and contribute her share to 
the Army and Navy? Or that the British taxpayer, committed 
by the present Government to an annual loss of £1,500,000 over 
Ireland, is to stereotype that loss for ever, in the hope that it 
may not grow greater? The ambiguity matters the less, for in 
neither case is the statement true. 
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Should Ireland contribute to Imperial purposes? Mr. Glad- 
stone at least thought so. Under the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
Ireland would now be contributing £3,000,000 per annum to 
Imperial purposes. Under the Home Rule Bill of 1893 the 
contribution would by now be nearer £4,000,000. The expert 
Committee approved the principle,* and state that “in any case 
it would not be difficult to devise guarantees against an undue 
postponement of a settlement of the question, as, for example, by 
making Ireland’s representation in the Imperial Parliament in 
some measure dependent on her contributing to the cost of 
common services.” The Government also do lip service to the 
principle, but, characteristically, provide no guarantee whatever. 
Armageddon will have passed before the Army and the Navy are 
strengthened by any Irish contribution. 

Next, as regards our present losses. We are paying £1,500 ,000 at 
present toIreland. We are promised that under Home Rule great 
economies can be effected.t| Why not, then, at least set a time- 
limit to the annual tribute paid by the British taxpayer? The 
expert Committee suggest that this should be done. The Govern- 
ment scheme, on the contrary, establishes no such time limit, and 
stereotypes the payment. 

The above, however, is not all. In addition to the present 
payment a further sum is to be paid, amounting to £500,000 per 
annum at the outset, and diminishing gradually to £200,000, at 
which figure it will remain constant. This separation allowance 
is for the purpose of enabling the Irish Parliament to set up 
house, including presumably the payment of its local members. 
Truly the British taxpayer will be like Issachar among the children 
of Israel, “a strong ass,’ and also one that bears his burden 
meekly. He is to pay every penny of the salaries, not only of 
Irish members who come to rule him at Westminster, but also 
of Irish members in a Home Rule Parliament at Dublin, of which 
he disapproves. 

The foregoing considerations, however, are incomplete without 
a consideration of the items of the calculations which is an 
essential part of the Government case. Firstly, are the figures 

* Report. Par, 35. 

t Mr, Asquith, House of Commons, April 11, 1908. Mr. Spender. “‘ Home 
Rule” p. 129. Mr. John Redmond. Speech at Drumkeevin, October 27, 1907, 


lately revised and reprinted. Mr. Devlin at the Ards, January 19,1911, Mr, 
O’Donnell at Durham, February 15, 1912, &e. &e. 
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in their first Budget correct ? Secondly, are their estimates of 
the future likely to be so ? 

As regards the first, it is true that the final adjustment will 
be made by the Exchequer Board. But it is on the present 
Government estimate that we are asked to accept the scheme. 
The Government estimate the Irish Revenue for 1912-13 at 
£9 404,000, exclusive of Post Office receipts and fee stamps, or 
£10,839,000 in all. The Expert Committee put the figure at 
£10,350,000, a difference of £500,000, or 44 per cent. 

What would any one say if the Imperial Budget calculations 
were out by £8,000,000 ? Yet this mistake would be no greater 
in proportion. Furthermore, the Government and the Committee 
consulted the same advisers. Yet no explanation of the dis- 
crepancy has been vouchsafed. If, however, the difference occurs 
now between two bodies working for the same end, how great will 
be the harmony in the future Exchequer Board composed of 
British and Irish members whose interests are diametrically 
opposed ? 

Secondly, as regards the future, though the measure of the 
loss is stereotyped, the actual extent in any year will vary as 
Irish Revenue rises or falls and expenditure on the reserved services 
falls or rises. Mr. Herbert Samuel for the Government estimates 
for a rise in the revenue of £200,000 per annum. This would be 
comforting were it not that he confesses that the figure is too 
optimistic, and the Expert Committee place it at little over 
£20,000, or one-tenth of that amount. What, however, of the 
expenditure ? Mr. Herbert Samuel stated that the charge for 
Old Age Pensions was practically at its maximum, and would 
soon decline.* The Expert Committee, on the contrary, expect 
that it will grow, though not so rapidly as in the last year. On 
National Insurance and Labour Exchanges the Government 
themselves estimate the increase at £300,000. The result is likely 
to be nearer £450,000. The increase in the annual cost of Land 
Purchase is estimated by the Government at £450,000. But, 
further, what of the collection of revenue? The cost has been 

* House of Commons, April 15. 

+ The Government figure is based on the actuaries’ estimate. Up to the 
present that estimate has been exceeded by 20 per cent., and there is no reason 
to anticipate that the future excess will be much less. Further charges on 


account of Labour Exchanges must also be anticipated. 
{ No data are published by which this estimate can be checked, 
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rapidly rising in the last two years. In any case a further increase 
is inevitable, and with the differential Customs duties and new 
Irish taxes contemplated by the Bill, the rise will be considerable. 
Perhaps £100,000 a year is under rather than over the mark. If 
these additional charges are added together, and any increase in 
revenue is set off against them, the additional annual cost will 
certainly be not far short of a million sterling. 

It is thus possible to form an approximate estimate of the 
extent to which the British taxpayer will “ cut his losses.” 

Sacrifice to British Taxpayer of Irish contri- 

bution to Imperial Services ‘ . over £3,000,000 per annum 
Present payment towardsIrishExpenditure ,, 1,500,000 ‘~ 
Increases in cost of Reserved Services » 1,000,000 ‘ 


Separation Allowance (at first £500,000) 
permanent charge . ‘ : ‘ 200,000 


Total . ‘ » 9 £5,700,000 - 

The above sum represents the cost to the British taxpayer of 
the Government’s proposed settlement of the Home Rule Bill. 
Such losses are hydra-headed. The more they are “cut” the 
more they grow. 

PROBABLE RESULTs IN Practice. If, however, the cost to 
the British taxpayer is great, what are the compensating advan- 
tages? Will the system at least work smoothly? Are the 
provisions wise in substance, and is the administrative machinery 
well devised for giving effect to them? It is not possible to deal 
with the details exhaustively, though the practicability of the 
scheme depends on them. Some instances must suffice. 

(1) The two Chancellors of the Exchequer. “‘Any financia 
system,” in the words of Mr. Herbert Samuel, “ must be so 
arranged that one Chancellor of the Exchequer will not be hampered 
by the other.’ How does the Bill stand the test ? Suppose that 
the reduction in the National Debt, or some other Imperial 
service, warrants a reduction in the Sinking Fund and a remission 
of taxation, say in the form of the Tea Duty ? Ireland will not 
be paying a penny to the National Debt charges. Is she, then, 
to reap the fruit of efforts in which she has had no share, or what 
is the Imperial Chancellor to do ? 

Take a second case. Both Chancellors may have a surplus; 
both may contemplate a reduction of the Tobacco Duties, and 
the Irish consumer will benefit equally in either case. If the 
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Irish Chancellor brings in his Budget first, his transferred sum is 
reduced. If the British Chancellor is first, the transferred sum 
is not reduced. The result, in Mr. Bonar Law’s description, will 
be a donkey-race, each striving to be the last. 

Take a third case. The Irish Chancellor may need money, 
and intends to add $d. to the Tea Duty, so far as it affects Ireland. 
With the general Tea Duty at 5d. in the pound, as at present, he 
will get the whole yield of his additional halfpenny. But if the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer has first reduced the 5d. 
to 4d., the Irish Chancellor will no longer get the whole yield of 
his additional halfpenny, as its yield will then probably exceed 
10 per cent. of the total. 

Take a fourth case. Suppose the Irish Chancellor should 
increase the rates of duty on spirit by 33 per cent., but that with 
a decrease in consumption the extra yield is only 10 per cent. 
Will he get one-fourth of the total—.e. ;°,3,; —or one-eleventh— 
i.€. 7% ? Mr. Herbert Samuel says the latter only. But is this 
fair? The decrease in consumption of spirits leads to an increased 
consumption of beer. If the Irish Chancellor is not allowed his 
share from the whisky duty, is he not to be allowed the increase 
which he indirectly causes in the beer duty ? 

Such instances can be indefinitely multiplied. The important 
point to note is that they are not imaginative and unlikely, but 
rather are cases which may be expected to recur constantly in 
practice. 

(2) Protection in Ireland. The Bill is expressly devised so as 
to provide against the possibility of protective duties against 
Great Britain.* What will be the result ? Growing tobacco is 
at present an infant industry in Ireland. It is fostered by a 
remission of the Excise duty. In place of this Mr. Asquith 
contemplates the provision of a bounty. If such an arrangement, 
however, is possible in one case, it is possible in others, and a 
quite efficient system of protection can thus be instituted against 
Great Britain. 


(3) What is the likelihood of economies in Ireland? Much is 


* Another curious result may follow. The English manufacture of smoking 
tobacco is highly protected at the present moment. It was in fact this pro- 
tection that prevented the! American Trust from getting a foothold in the 
English market. While Great Britain remains protected can she demand that 
Ireland should establish Free Trade ? 
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heatd of economies. In what services are they to be made? At 
one moment it is said that the vote for the Constabulary— 
£1 377 ,000—will be halved ? Can this be done ? The Constabulary 
perform very many services besides those of police. The pension 
charge alone accounts for £400,000, and must in any case be paid. 
In any case the change cannot take place for six years. 

Can the Department of Agriculture be reduced ? Mr. T. W. 
Russell, speaking for the Government, denied the possibility.* 
On education the Nationalists propose to spend more than 
before.t It is doubtful if economies of a greater aggregate than 
£50,000 a year can be made in any other of the transferred services. 

Lastly, the whole policy of the Nationalist leaders has been 
to encourage a demand for increases and not decreases in expendi- 
ture and for doles from the Government. “Our Parliament 
will be able at once to consider such questions as drainage, 
afforestation, the improvement of agriculture, the fostering of 
industries, the nationalisation of railways, the development of 
home and foregn trade, the advancement of education, and the 
many other questions that are clamouring for attention.” ft 

Can any intelligent observer, therefore, really believe in the 
reduction of Irish services, or in the possibility of a contribution 
to Imperial objects, which can only occur when Irish revenue has 
for three years exceeded Irish expenditure ? 

(4) Administrative Machinery. Something has already been 
said of the collection of revenue. But it may be noted that every 
inducement is given to the Irish Government to impose wasteful 
taxation, like the land taxes, on which the cost of collection is 
disproportionately great, since the Irish Exchequer takes the 
proceeds, while the Imperial Exchequer must bear the cost of 
collection. 

Other departments of administration are also so divided as to 
cause a maximum of waste and friction. The Irish Local Govern- 
ment will adjudicate claims for pensions; the Imperial Govern- 
ment will pay the pensions. The Irish Land Courts will deal with 
rents; the Imperial Exchequer pays for land purchase. But 
the real storm-centre will probably be the Exchequer Board. 
Their duties have been described as follows: They must make 
estimates of “true” revenue. They must determine the cost 

* Dublin, March 2, 1911. 
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Tt Mr. Devlin at Boyle, May 25, 1911. ¢ The Billi par. 26. 
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of services transferred at the passing of the Act.* They must 
determine the proceeds of Irish taxes imposed by the Irish Act.t 
They must decide whether a proposed Irish tax is substantially 
the same as an Imperial tax.{ They must estimate the reduction 
of Irish Revenue, and therefore of the transferred sum arising 
from the reduction or discontinuance of an Imperial tax in Ireland.§ 
They must decide whether the 10 per cent. limit of yield from 
additional Irish taxes has been increased, and if so by how much.|| 
They must decide the increase of the transferred sum to accompany 
any transfer of a reserved service.{] They must report when for 
three successive years Irish Revenue has exceeded expenditure on 
Irish services.** 

Let any one consider the present discrepancies between the 
estimates of the Government and of their Expert Committee ; 
the present wrangles over the financial relations of Ireland and 
Great Britain; the composition of the Exchequer Board, already 
described ; and finally the fact that their decisions, while nominally 
“final and conclusive,’ will come up for discussion both in 
the Irish Parliament and also in the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster with its quota of Irish representatives. Can 
any one doubt that such financial machinery means not peace 
but a sword ? 

LoaNs AND LAND PurcnasE. It is not possible to deal with 
this aspect of the question except in the briefest possible way. 
Will the Irish Government raise the loan on its own security, and 
if so, at what rate of interest? The question vitally affects such 
a case as the nationalisation, already foreshadowed, of Irish 
tailways. As has been pointed out, a difference of 1 per cent. 
would make the whole difference between the railways paying 
for themselves or being an annual charge on the Irish taxpayer 
of half a million sterling. 

On the other hand, the Imperial Government cannot con- 
ceivably be asked to guarantee such enterprises. Indeed, in the 
opinion of many, the British taxpayer ought not under Home 
Rule to be asked to guarantee land purchase in the future. At 
present under the Union he is glad to do so. Why should he 
under disruption ? At present the purchase instalments are paid 
and the security is good. Will it be as good under Home Rule ? 

* The Bill, par. 14 (2) (a). ¢ 14 (2) (0). t 15 (1). 

§ 17 (2). |} 17. (3) | 17 (4). ** 26, 
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A “no rent” campaign is possible now as of old.* The avowed 
object may not be the refusal to pay existing purchase instalments. 
But if the campaign takes the form of great further reductions in 
rents, which it will be well within the power of the Irish Govern- 
ment to effect, the tenants under existing purchase agreements 
will not be willing to pay instalments based on the higher rates 
previously existing. In other words, the security of the British 
taxpayer cannot be enforced except by an armed occupation. 

ConcLusion.—Nothing has been said on the more general 
aspects of the problem. Yet in each such aspect financial 
considerations are among the most important. Previous federa- 
tions were established in order to create a Customs Union; this 
to destroy it. The present scheme is proposed as a prelude to 
Home Rule all round, but the financial proposals are incapable 
of extension to England, Scotland, and Wales. Home Rule isto 
relieve congestion and confusion at Westminster. The financial 
clauses are among the chief which will increase congestion and 
make confusion worse confounded. 

The stock answer is that all Constitutions are theoretically 
unworkable, and yet in practice work quite well. Besides other 
obvious fallacies, however, the answer assumes that all parties 
will do their best to make the system work. In the present case 
such an assumption is wholly unjustifiable. Irish Nationalists 
must be judged, not by their present smooth assertions, but by 
the whole of their past conduct and professed principles, with 
which the restrictions and the working hypothesis of the Bill are 
entirely incompatible. 

What then of the Ministers ? Clearly the Bill is the outcome 
of political exigency, not policy. Mr. Samuel, whose business is 
the telephone system, has deserted telephones for Irish finance. 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose business is finance, has deserted finance 
for Welsh Disestablishment. Mr. Churchill, under whom at the 
Home Office the Welsh Disestablishment scheme was proposed, 
has left the Home Office for the Navy. And Mr. Birrell, whose 
business is Irish Government, has deserted it for nothing at all. 
Like Gallio, who was also probably “a good party man,” he 
acts only when importunity makes action a lesser bore than 
sitting still. A. D. Steei-MarrLanp. 


* A perusal of the speeches of Mr, T. P. O’Connor and Mr. Dillon will 
show whether the spirit is wanting which can cause a “no rent” campaign, 
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THE ETHICS OF POLITICAL INTRIGUE 


Wuart are the ethics of political intrigue? We live in an age 
of politics and of intrigue, so there must be some code of ethics 
even though it has not been authoritatively laid down and very 
different principles animate different people. To take a highly 
improbable case. Were I the editor of a daily paper and suffi- 
ciently a fool—now that that graceful descendant of the 
Plantagenets, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, has taken to describing con- 
spicuously courageous politicians as “‘ cowards,” even editors may 
momentarily regard themselves as fools—as to go and lunch 
or dine with a Member of the present Cabinet, or even breakfast, 
I should doubtless hear a great many amusing and interesting 
things about a singularly happy family, but I should not be at 
liberty to repeat them under any circumstances whatsoever, or to 
make use of any knowledge thus acquired, even though the 
hypothetical editor might harbour a doubt as to whether any- 
thing which he might impart concerning the Unionist Party 
would be treated with equal discretion. That is a perfectly 
clear case upon which there is no room for controversy, and 
no problem in ethics arises. Let me hasten to reassure the 
readers of the National Review I am only speaking of 
the editors of daily papers. I do not remember to have 
crossed any Cabinet Minister’s threshold during the existence 
of this Government, and I am only discussing the question 
from the point of view of the spectator of a disquieting 
phenomenon. 

Take another case, ex hypothest the editor remains a fool © 
and accepts an invitation to meet a Cabinet Minister at the 
table of some common friend, “in order to discuss the political 
situation and to ascertain whether, while duly reserving their 
respective fixed principles and party obligations, it might not 
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be possible to find some ground of agreement and co-operation 
on more vital matters, in which they may be separated by 
prejudice, and ignorance of each other’s motives.” There is a 
good deal of this backstairs business going on at the present 
time, far more than the public have any conception of, or they 
would regard politics as even more fraudulent than they really 
are. This development bodes no good for the Unionist Party, 
as for some mysterious reason I am wholly unable to elucidate, 
whereas there are few recorded instances of a Radical journalist 
being “nobbled” by a Unionist politician in Unionist interests 
one hears almost every day of the week of some well-meaning 
Unionist journalist falling into the toils of astute Radical intriguers, 
and it is even alleged that at this very moment clubs are being 
formed for the express purpose of facilitating the foregathering 
between the wolves and the lambs. Juvenile Members of Parlia- 
ment are to be taught the charms of those whom they rightly 
regard as enemies of the State. 

It may be too late to frustrate the formation of the Nobble 
Club, but it is all the more opportune to discuss the topic at 
the head of this paper as all similar foregatherings between 
Unionist innocents and Radical intriguers have hitherto enured 
to the benefit of our opponents, who after the consumption of 
a quart of cocoa or champagne, proceed to pick the brains of 
Unionist intellectuals and exploit their information in some 
shape or form to their own political advantage and to the detri- 
ment of the Opposition. The persons we have in view in no 
way abate their public bitterness towards Unionists, nor do they 
abandon one jot or tittle of the Radical creed of hate. Mean- 
while our innocent Unionist Editor, who is frequently the best 
of good fellows and a delightful week-end companion, and whose 
only idea is “to play the game,” meets Unionist critics of some 
astonishing eulogy of the least desirable of our public men with 
a shame-faced explanation that he has been “seeing a good 


deal of the ‘Artful Dodger,” or may be “the Wind-bag of 
Dundee,’ and that “they are not half so black as they are 
painted—in fact, they are really not bad fellows, and between 
ourselves they sympathise au fond with the larger aims of the 
Unionist Party and only regret that they have not been pressed 
with greater vigour and enthusiasm.” As the result of the 
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breakfast or supper, our friend solemnly assures us—“‘If it 
werent for the Radical ‘ tale, which the Artful Dodger and the 
Wind-bag are reluctantly obliged to humour, and for the Whig 
head, which they are both equally anxious to cut off.” Tariff 
Reform, Compulsory Service, Imperial Preference, and a host 
of other desirable things would become part and parcel of the 
Ministerial programme. Meanwhile the Artful Dodger, who is 
more than artful at “leg-pulling,” goes off chuckling over the 
simplicity of his new-found Unionist friend to discharge a salvo 
of blood-curdling speeches equally calculated and designed to 
foment those class-hatreds upon which he and his like live and 
thrive. Meanwhile the Wind-bag of Dundee embarks on a pil- 
grimage of passion to Belfast, where the situation is only saved 
by the wise and resolute refusal of tenacious Ulstermen to allow 
a political renegade to defile the Ulster Hall by a public repudia- 
tion of the stirring patriotic declarations of his own father. 
The next day Unionists turn with some alacrity to their favourite 
organs hoping that this striking episode may be adequately 
dealt with, only to find however wishy-washy articles of the 
“more in sorrow than in anger” kind, or most probably “ the 
Flight from Belfast’ is relegated to a back page, and the public 
are invited to regard the presence of “A bear in an organ loft” 
as the great event of the day. 

But the matter does not stop there, not only do our leading 
Demagogues escape the chastisement they deserve from the 
hands of those whose primary duty it is to chastise Demagogues, 
but by means of quick lunches or long suppers they extract a 
considerable amount of useful knowledge as to the domestic 
arrangements of the Unionist Party, and over and over 
again it has been noted that while Unionists are completely 
in the dark as to Radical intentions, the Radicals on their 
side have frequently displayed intimate knowledge of our 
probable proceedings, and we cannot help suspecting some 
connection between this phenomenon and those convivial 
gatherings held ostensibly to assuage Party bitterness and to 
allow opponents to see the best side of one another, but which 
have really resulted in the “‘ capture””—it is not too strong a word— 
of a considerable section of the Unionist Press in the interests 
of the Radical Party, or at any rate in the interests of prominent 
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political adventurers in that Party, whose careers, which are 
the only things they care about, demand that at every stage 
and particularly at the present stage they should receive a 
considerable measure of Unionist support and be generally 
presented to the country as persons qualified for the highest 
positions. No one knows better than your Radical on the 
make, the precise market value of the plaudits of the Cocoa 
Press. They are indispensable at the outset of a career. But 
after a certain point they become a positive disadvantage. A 
larger public must be enlisted. 

Nor is it difficult to obtain, because long before the “‘ booming ” 
of the Cocoa Press has died away Unionist newspapers are 
tumbling over one another in their zeal to acclaim as “ statesmen” 
place-at-any-price Demagogues who have done infinite harm in 
their day and generation in the furtherance of their own private 
and particular interests, and who in spite of the Press, Cocoa 
and otherwise, will remain a by-word among the self-respecting 
elements in the community. The advantage derivable by the 
Demagogues from the one-sided co-partnership described is 
obvious and needs no emphasis. But what of the other side of the 
account, e.g. the continual breaches of confidence that should be 
regarded as sacred if they were to be exchanged and which have 
been kept sacred by one side? Are Unionist editors justified 
in sitting down under the avalanche of mud which has been flung 
at them during the last six months by every corner-boy in the 
Coalition ? Is it right to preserve this silence any longer now 
that it is seen that the episode in question was the ordinary 
“plant”? of the intriguers at the expense of their ingenuous 
friends? Is it fair to allow a lying legend to permeate the 
nation to the detriment of the Unionist Party as to what happened 
in the autumn of 1910 ? 

Our tongues are not all tied, nor are our pens paralysed. Some 
of ushave no obligations whatsoever as regards an incident with 
which we were neither connected directly nor indirectly. Our 
suspicions were aroused on reading articles in Unionist papers 
redolent of suggestion from the most sinister quarters, and it 
was apparent to the meanest understanding that there was 
some hanky-panky going on behind the scenes, nor did it require 
a Sherlock Holmes to surmise that able editors were walking 
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into the usual Radical trap baited in some unusual manner. 
“Federalism” was, so to speak, “in the air,’ and suddenly 
Unionist papers overflowed with amazing articles, needing 
prompt and vigorous efforts by those who “ were not in the 
know” and wouldn’t under any circumstances be in any such 
“know” to snuff out a movement, the origin of which has 
never been revealed to the public, though in the eyes of on- 
lookers it spelt disaster for everything for which Unionism 
stands. We are still near a question of ethics. What should 
a responsible editor do on receiving an invitation he regards 
as bona fide to discuss proposals with prominent politicians of 
the opposite Party believed to be in a position to exercise a 
decisive influence on its policy—questions which if left unsettled 
or fought out to the end would probably produce civil war and 
ultimately national destruction. The answer to this conundrum 
is surely: ‘“‘It depends on the opponents.” In my opinion— 
humble as it is—no Unionist should under any circumstances 
whatsoever enter into political relations with the predominant 
Members of the present Government, for the simple reason 
that they don’t understand the meaning of the word bona fides, 
and the most you could hope from them would be a “‘ Preamble.” 
Others, may be, and certainly were, less suspicious. At the 
time I am speaking of there was already a Conference sitting 
on the Constitutional question consisting of Members of the 
Government, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Crewe, and 
Mr. Birrell, and representatives of the Opposition in the persons 
of Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cawdor, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. Its prospects were anything but promising— 
in fact they were hopeless from the first. The Conference was 
merely an electoral ruse on the part of Ministers to postpone the 
General Election until the people had forgotten the deplorable 
events preceding the untimely death of King Edward VII. It 
could bear no fruit for the simple reason that the existence 
of the Asquith Cabinet depended on their “ toeing the line” to 
Messrs. Redmond and Patrick Ford. : 

It was in these circumstances that certain Unionist enthu- 
siasts were inspired to make an independent informal attempt 
outside the Conference to avert the threatened fiasco which they 
regarded as calamitous. Though many of us disagree with their 
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attitude, there were admittedly honest and disinterested men 
among them mingled with a purely opportunist tincture of 
so-called practical politicians. When our confréres received 
positive overtures from important persons, or rather personages, 
on the other side, hinting at a drastic reconsideration of some of 
the most perilous Radical fads in return for adequate considera- 
tion, it is perhaps scarcely to be wondered at if you once admit 
the possibility of crediting the politicians in question with good 
faith, that prominent Unionist organs took on a “ federal tinge” 
and published articles which Home Rulers have thrown in the 
teeth of our Party ever since as totally inconsistent with un- 
compromising resistance to Home Rule. To those of us who 
regard “ federalism” as a step backward for a United Kingdom, 
the position presented no difficulties. Principles are not for 
sale, and nothing but misfortune attends “bargains” and 
“ deals” of the kind adumbrated. But to men of a mugwumpish 
turn of mind, who had moreover persuaded themselves that 
federalism was feasible at the centre of the Empire, no 
less than in the more distant Dominions, the position was 
more complicated, and, in justice to them, it must always 
be borne in mind that real federalism necessarily involves 
separate treatment for Ulster, and in return for their con- 
cession even greater concessions would ex hypothest be made 
by the powerful promoters of the “unauthorised Radical 
programme.” 

As I have been at pains to explain, I had no connection 
with, or knowledge of this movement, though I was frankly 
frightened by what I read in respected Unionist journals, and 
I felt convinced that the usual “ leg-pulling”’ business was going 
on, though the editors of these organs were undoubtedly con- 
vinced of the value of the guid pro quo. At the critical moment 
the Committee of the Reveille issued a manifesto, which proved 
a useful alarm bell in reminding the Unionist Party of the danger 
of playing with fire. Sir Edward Carson intervened with great 
effect, as he always does. Every real man counts for much 
in the unreal world of politics. A mistake had clearly been made. 
Such accidents will happen in the best regulated families, and 
the Unionists are not always regulated. 

It might have been as well to allow the incident to remain 
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in oblivion, but the other side has declined to do so, and is 
exploiting it to the utmost. 

Radicals are continually demanding enlightenment as to 
the cause of the vagaries of the Unionist Press at an interesting 
moment, and I am willing to tell them a few facts which may 
conceivably disincline them for more. 

Sir John Benn, who has an unusual gift for putting his foot 
in it, shot off a column of inquiry at the daily Press in the middle 
of last December. In criticising one of Mr. Bonar Law’s admirable 
speeches, Sir John declared that the Unionist Leader must 
have forgotten “‘ the formidable nature of the Press propaganda 
—evidently inspired—of which this formed part.” (‘‘ This” 
being an extract from the Morning Post of a federal character.) 
Sir John Benn added, “This federal Home Rule policy started 
in the Times by Pacificus, was taken up with avidity by the 
Daily Telegraph, the Globe, Standard, Daily Mail, Daily Express, 
Observer, World, and Pall Mall Gazette’’—a tolerably repre- 
sentative array, and under the circumstances we may congratulate 
ourselves that the National Review escaped enumeration, and 
we may feel sure that the editor of the Spectator must feel 
the same. There is an immense amount of intelligence spread 
over the organs quoted by Sir John Benn, and the staunchness 
of the Unionism of some amongthem is unquestionable. Some 
of our editors cherish a too generous faith in human nature, 
and an almost insuperable reluctance to imagine that the 
Government of the country is mainly in the hands of sordid 
Demagogues who should be treated as such, and whose word on 
any question even remotely connected with Party is unbelievable 
on oath. 

Since Sir John Benn’s letter scarcely a week or even a day 
has passed without caustic references in the Radical Press or 
on Radical platforms to the conduct of Unionist journals in first 
suggesting some form of federalism in the autumn of 1910, and 
then attacking the Home Rule Bill of 1912, though, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Asquith’s chef d@euvre is as incompatible with 
federalism as with any other principle in political science, as 
“‘Pacificus” has conclusively demonstrated in the Times. 
A Nationalist Member of Parliament, Mr. Jeremiah Macveagh, 
devoted an interminable jeremiad to this same topic of the 
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inconsistencies of the Unionist Press. There is nothing sur- 
prising in the agitation of the small fry of the Coalition, 
and if it amuses them to eke out their poverty-stricken speeches 
by reading newspaper extracts in the House of Commons, it 
certainly doesn’t hurt any one else though it may bore a few. 
But the position is different since the Attorney-General, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, a colleague in the Government of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, has taken up the parable, and has 
indicted the Unionist Press after the fashion of the Benns and 
the Macveaghs. This is what Sir Rufus Isaacs told the House 
of Commons on May 6, 1912: 


“In November 1910, there was a campaign going on in the 
Tory Press. I am dealing with what has appeared in public [our 
italics]. 

“Mr. Lone: What was the campaign ? 

“Sir Rurvus Isaacs: The right hon. gentleman challenges 
me to tell the whole story. He knows the story very well. I 
can only deal with that which happened in public. The right 
hon. gentleman is perfectly well aware what I was referring 
to. My observations were directed to a campaign in the Tory 
Press during the month of November 1910, and even a little 
later, in favour of Home Rule all round. I am not speaking of 
anything that took place in Conference.” 


Sir Rufus Isaacs also reminded the House that Mr. Walter 
Long and Sir Edward Carson signed a manifesto against it. 
As Mr. Asquith’s Attorney-General has elected to make political 
capital out of the intrigues of his own colleagues and at the 
expense of the Unionist Press and the Unionist Party, the time 
has come to let out of the bag the cat, which has hitherto been 
sedulously suppressed in order to save the bacon of the intriguers 
in question. Is the Attorney-General as unaware as he pretends 
to be of the inducements which were held out to Unionists to 
temporise with and in some cases to advocate federalism, because 
if he knows the truth, he was hardly justified in withholding 
it from the House of Commons and thus misleading that body ? 
While if he is ignorant of the facts, he will be no less 
interested to hear them than the rest of his Party, and the 
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general body of Unionists who are somewhat weary of these stale 
diatribes. 

So far only one side of the “intrigue” has been heard, 
namely, the Unionist flirtation with federalism, and we should 
like to take this opportunity of saying in the clearest and 
most emphatic manner that no Unionist ex-Minister of 
any degree whatsoever was involved. And, as we have seen, 
it was extinguished by Unionist protest. But the position on 
the other side was very different, as in order to extract support 
for some vague undefined scheme of federalism safeguarding 
Ulster, conspicuous Members of Mr. Asquith’s Government— 
men whose voices are believed to be decisive on questions 
of policy, were prepared to reconsider leading articles in the 
Coalition creed. 

(1) Free Trade is acknowledged by all intelligent men to be 
in a very parlous condition, and as a contribution towards its 
interment Sir Rufus Isaacs’ colleagues were prepared to acknow- 
ledge the soundness of the policy of Imperial Preference by 
granting preferences on the existing British tariff. They were 
also willing to make acknowledgment of the nonsense they had 
talked about Tariff Reform by agreeing to the appointment 
of a Commission of Economic Experts by whose decisions they 
would be bound. 

(2) The policy of fighting German capital expenditure out 
of revenue was acknowledged to be impossible, and as an earnest 
of good faith Sir Rufus Isaacs’ colleagues favoured the issue of 
a big national defence loan of approximately a hundred million 
sterling. 

(3) Equally impressed by the fiasco of Mr. Haldane’s Terri- 
torial system, these same colleagues of the Attorney-General 
were prepared to adapt the Swiss national system of Compulsory 
Service to this country. 

Enough has been said to convince the reader that the much- 
maligned Unionist Press was under some temptation to give a 
friendly consideration to the question of federalism in the autumn 
of 1910. It was by no means the one-sided affair hitherto 
presumed. Indeed it is very doubtful whether the Attorney- 
General’s more speculative colleagues will be grateful to him 
for making a speech which has compelled a member of my 
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profession who had no connection whatsoever with the affair, 
in justice to my confréres—an honourable, though occasionally 
credulous body of men—to emphasise an aspect of the matter 
which has hitherto lain hid. If the Attorney-General is anxious 
“for further and better particulars” there are doubtless others 
much better informed than I am who will be only too anxious 
to oblige. Meanwhile I will end as I began, “What are the 
ethics of political intrigue ?” 
L. J. MaxsE. 


GUNNERY AND PINCHBECK 


WHEN the German Emperor was at Athens for his sister’s wedding 
the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean was Sir Anthony 
Hoskins. Communications between the Emperor and Sir Anthony 
took place on the subject of the readiness of the Mediterranean 
Fleet to engage in war. Following these communications the 
German Emperor drew up a memorandum on the weakness of 
the British Mediterranean Fleet, which was sent to the British 
Ministry of the day accompanied by a communication which, 
perhaps, will be revealed in the Memoirs of forty years hence, 
if not sooner. I have not seen a copy of this memorandum, but 
there is reason to believe that the gunnery of our Fleet was then 
criticised by the Emperor—with good reason. Naval gunnery 
to-day needs a strong critic. 

The lessons of naval warfare point to the supremacy of the 
gun as the dominant factor. Naval battles of the future, unlike 
land battles, will be short engagements. The first accurate shot 
will influence the final result, and the efficiency of the personnel 
in rapid and accurate fire is the only avenue to victory. People 
who do not know one end of a gun from another, but with their 
daily food and weekly wage dependent upon the efficiency of 
naval gunnery, are justified in contending that the gunnery of 
the Royal Navy is a matter that concerns the public, and that 
if the average of straight shooting is not equal to or better than 
the gunnery standards of rival nations, something is wrong which 
must be made right. 

Exactly ten years ago the campaign was started for the 
improvement of naval gunnery. Proof was given that gunnery 
in 1902 was not a primary consideration; that promotion to 
the rank of captain from the list of Commanders was not deter- 
mined by efficiency in gunnery; and thirdly, that the men of the 
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lower deck received little incentive from the political Lords of 
the Admiralty to make themselves proficient in gunnery. The 
reward received by the best gun-layer in the Navy for being the 
champion shot of the previous year was one shilling and ninepence. 

The German nation is watching the English nation as a tiger 
watches a bullock. We had a wonderful escape in the Boer War. 
It only cost two hundred and twenty-eight millions sterling and 
seventy thousand lives, lost or embittered by wounds and disease. 
We had our warning. Many things were improved, among them 
gunnery. But sleepless vigilance, the price of safety, has ceased 
to exist as regards naval gunnery—not in every department of 
naval gunnery, but in the supreme test known as Battle Practice. 

A warship is a gun-carriage. She exists not for coaling averages, 
for smartness, or for any other purpose than to strike the enemy 
with shot and shell. The only way to hit the enemy is to know 
where the shot strikes the water or hits the ship, therefore the 
hitting power of a warship depends on observation, on the intelli- 
gence of the observer, and on his ability to communicate with the 
ship’s gun-layers. Nothwithstanding statements to the contrary 
in the Service Press, it is not a fact that any important improve- 
ment has recently been made in range-finding instruments. All 
that has been done is to duplicate the position from which the 
big guns are controlled by putting another station in one of the 
barbettes. 

This addition does not increase the range at which guns can 
be used, and as the target is rarely hit now it is not unlikely to be 
reduced. This, however, is only one method by which the public 
are misled. 

Naval gunnery for practical purposes is judged (a) by battle 
practice; (b) by the gun-layer’s test. Until ten years ago the 
gun-layer’s test gave bad results. The agitation for better gunnery 
included the demand for publicity. As long as the results of 
the gun-layer’s tests were kept secret the results were bad. Within 
the first year after publication was authorised the proficiency 
of the gun-layers increased by leaps and bounds. The coaling 
records obeyed the same stimulus to exertion. Whether a man 
is laying a gun or wrestling in a bunker with Welsh coal, the 
knowledge that public interest is taken in the result of the com- 
bined efforts of the ship’s company acts like magic. The gun- 
layer’s tests improved because official and drastic notice was 
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taken of bad results. When the position of Director of 
Target Practice was first created, no less than forty captains 
who had failed to produce a satisfactory standard of 
gunnery in the ships under their command, were tried by a 
Court of Inquiry. From that time forth the importance that 
should be attached to the proficiency of the gun-layer has 
always remained right through the Fleet. To-day, unlike ten 
years ago, the gun-layer’s test is, on the whole, something 
more than satisfactory. The gun-layer’s test, however, is only 
a test of those things which on the day of battle will be done by 
men of the lower deck. The men acquit themselves well, but 
the gun-layer’s test is not the touchstone of the officer’s part in 
the final settlement on the great day. Only in battle practice does 
the combination of officers and men take place. The battle practice 
of the British Fleet is indifferent, I firmly believe, only because 
secrecy is maintained. Secrecy was maintained ten years ago 
in the gun-layer’s test. Publicity has been followed with the 
happiest results. Why not take the public into confidence with 
the battle practice 2 We know that the battle practice results 
are too bad to warrant the Admiralty giving the actual figures, 
and we also know from such Returns as are given that all the 
Dreadnought class and all the flagships are low down on 
the list. No rivalry exists in battle practice, with the result 
that Commanders, while facilitating the gun-layer’s tests, prefer 
good coaling average to a high standard in battle practice. 

Last year H.M.S. Neptune was almost the last of the Dread- 
noughts in battle practice; she was first in coaling. 

The intricacies of heavy gun fire are incredible to laymen. 
The time and attention necessary to enable officers and crew to 
master the gunnery problem necessarily shoulder aside other and 
less important duties. In a man-of-war the importance of any 
training whatsoever is less than the importance of training for 
battle practice. Skill and discipline are required in all naval 
training. But battle practice is a combination of officers’ skill, 
men’s discipline, and also the trustworthiness of the com- 
municating instruments. I am informed that when the First 
Lord of the Admiralty witnessed the firing of four Dreadnoughts 
at a target, not one of them obtained a single hit. A question 
was recently put down in the House of Commons asking the 
First Lord of the Admiralty “‘ Whether he was present at a recent 
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demonstration by the battleships Neptune, St. Vincent, Temeraire 
and Bellerophon of the gunnery efficiency of the Navy? How 
much did the ammunition cost on that occasion? Whether it is 
a fact that no shot from the twelve-inch guns hit the target ? 
Whether the conditions of the firimg were not severe? And 
whether he considers the results of the demonstration deplor- 
able ?”? The question was withdrawn because the Admiralty 
declared that: “It is not in the public interest to reply to a 
question of this nature, which his Majesty’s Government greatly 
deprecates as being detrimental to the welfare of the naval 
service.” As the House of Commons knows nothing about 
battle practice, every patriot Member of Parliament would 
naturally have cried “Hear, hear’? when the First Lord of the 
Admiralty appealed to patriotism as ground for silence. The 
honourable member in withdrawing this question acted with 
discretion. The Germans know all about our battle practice. 
The Naval and Military Record publishes pictures of the 
“McKenna” class of battleship, showing how the officers 
stationed in the control to direct the guns are placed in a position 
compared to which the fiery furnace of Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego was a refrigerating chamber. 

The existence of the “‘McKennas” is the best evidence of the 
incapacity of the Admiralty in matters relating to gunnery. 

The proof that battle practice in the Navy is systematically 
neglected is shown by the construction of what are known in the 
Fleet as the ‘““McKennas.” In the Orion, Conqueror, Thunderer, 
Tion, Princess Royal, Colossus snd Hercules, the mast carrying the 
gunnery observation station was placed abaft the funnel. Of all 
constructional blunders a blunder that forbids the possibility of 
hitting the target in battle practice is the most terrible. The 
Admiralty must have known, and I am informed, on very high 
authority, that the Admiralty did know of the blunder in the 
design of the “ McKennas.” Nothing was done. The building 
of the “McKennas” proceeded as if nothing were wrong. The 
Orion, the Colossus and the Hercules, ships that cost nearly twenty- 
four million pounds a dozen, are now in the Fleet. Not until 
December 1911 did Mr. Winston Churchill admit that modifica- 
tions in the design of the ‘“‘ McKennas”’ were under consideration. 
Fourteen million of pounds’ worth of ships are affected. The 
Iton is the first which was expected to be out of the dockyard 
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hands. At the time of writing the structural changes in the 
Lion are incomplete, and for the time being the Lion and her 
sisters are as much out of action as if they had been deforced by 
the enemy’s guns. The reversal of the respective positions of 
mast and funnel involves practically the rebuilding of that part 
of the ship that is under the funnel. Restowage of the boats is 
also necessary. The Conqueror and the Princess Royal are to 
be altered in a similar manner to the Zion. In the Thunderer, 
what sailors call “‘ trousers” round the mast or baffle plates are 
to be tried. In the Orion, Hercules, and Colossus nothing has 
been done. 

The Germans do not build “McKennas.” The Germans 
place their control stations before the funnel. The question is 
not a matter of money, but of national existence. The practice 
of reckoning the Two-Power Standard in terms of ships irrespec- 
tive of the shooting capacity of those ships, is misleading and 
unintelligent. Had the conditions of battle practice obsessed 
Lords of the Admiralty, and especially the Controller, the terrible 
blunder committed in the construction of the “ McKennas” 
would never have happened. Forgetful of the lessons taught 
by our wars with Napoleon and by the Boer War, no high officer 
has been punished for the deadly blunder made in the construction 
of the “McKennas.” We know that a committee has been 
appointed at the Admiralty to examine the gunnery of the Fleet. 
The daily Press is indifferent, and, as in 1902, the plea for publicity 
as the secret of procuring good gunnery is met by the old parrot 
cry as to scaremongers and “ the welfare of the naval service,” 
which is a euphemism for the interests of a delinquent. This is 
no outcry of an alarmist. Without better battle practice 
England cannot hope to hold her own against a maritime Power 
that makes gunnery the chief object of naval administration. 

On April 5 the United States ship Utah made all hits at a 
distance of eleven thousand yards. H.M.S. Orion, whose firing 
was witnessed by his Majesty the King, fired at a range of four 
thousand yards. When the German Emperor watches the firing 
from German Dreadnoughts the range is nine thousand five hundred 
yards. From the ships of the King of England the best gunnery 
practice in the world is not only expected, but required. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 


A MARINER OF FRANCE 


J’en aurais fait notre Nelson—Napoleon, at St. Helena. 


MonsSIEUR PHILIP JAMES DE LOUTHERBOURG, Painter to the King 
of France, and R.A. of London and Paris, although a naturalised 
British subject, has been roundly taken to task. for depicting, 
on a canvas at Greenwich Hospital, that “glorious victory ” 
of the Ist of June, 1794, when Howe beat the French off 
Ushant. “It is disgraceful,’ says one of Loutherbourg’s 
French critics, “for a Frenchman to have made such a picture 
when his compatriots, who manned the Vengeur at that battle, 
went down singing the Marseillaise rather than lower their 
colours.” * Such, no doubt, was Barrére’s boastful report to the 
National Convention; but modern English historians will hardly 
accept his version, seeing that the colours were lowered and that 
some three hundred and thirty of the Vengeur’s crew were rescued 
by the English boats. The remainder did, however, as stated, 
sink shouting Vive la République! like the gallant Frenchmen 
that they were. And as for Loutherbourg, even if he had not 
been for twenty years an Englishman by adoption, he was surely 
justified in painting what he pleased. At all events, we propose 
for the moment to take a leaf from his book. It is not to the 
exploits of Hawke or Boscawen, or Rodney or Duncan or Jervis, 
that we shall now turn our attention, but to those of a famous 
French pre-revolutionary sailor, the Bailli de Suffren, who, about 
1782-1783, gave us so much trouble in the Bay of Bengal. Valour, 
decision, energy, strategy—these things have no nationality; and 
the old Provengal “‘ sea-hero,” as Carlyle calls him, possessed, in 
no small measure, the great qualities of a great naval commander. 

In the opinion of M. Charles Cunat,} Suffren’s first biographer, 


* Dussieux, Les Artistes Francais a U Etranger, 3rd ed. 1876, p. 285 
+ Histoire du Bailli de Suffren. Rennes, 1852. 
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himself a retired naval officer, the Bailli’s doings by sea and land 
wholly overshadow those minor details of his career which appeal 
to ‘ puerile curiosity” alone. “My book,’ M. Cunat writes, 
“will not contain any of those private facts for which the idle 
reader seeks in the lives of great men.” Owing to this reserve, 
which is wise or otherwise according as the reader elects to class 
himself, the account of the Bailli’s early years occupies but a 
small place in his chronicler’s pages. Pierre-André de Suffren 
Saint-Torpez (later corrupted into Tropez) was the third son of 
Paul de Suffren, Marquis de Saint-Torpez; and was born on 
July 17, 1729, at the Chateau of Saint-Cannat, near Lambesc, 
in the department of the Bouches-du-Rhéne. Destined from his 
birth to the sea and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, he was 
educated to this end; and at the age of fourteen was sent to 
Toulon. Entering the navy as a garde-marine or cadet, he 
received orders to joi the Solide, 64 guns, one of a squadron of 
sixteen ships which the Cabinet of Versailles was equipping to 
aid the Spanish vessels shut up in Toulon by the Mediterranean 
fleet under Admiral Mathews. In the inconclusive action, or 
battle of Hyéres, which followed, ending with the retreat of 
Mathews, young Suffren received his “ baptism of fire,” the Solide 
engaging the Northumberland ; and, according to M. Cunat, he 
already displayed the bravery for which he was afterwards so 
renowned. From the Solide he passed to the Pauline, part of a 
fleet under Captain Macnémara bound for America. Here again 
he had fresh experiences of naval warfare. The Pauline laid up, 
he was transferred to the Trident, 64 guns, Captain d’Estourmel, 
which, in 1746, set out from Brest with a fleet of fourteen sail, 
destined to re-capture Cape Breton and break up the English 
colony of Annapolis. But the expedition was a hopeless failure. 
The Count de Maurepas, then in charge of the Department of the 
Marine, had placed at its head the Duc d’Anville, a possibly 
competent land-officer but a manifestly fresh-water sailor, whose 
inexperience was not aided by the disloyal officers who resented 
his command, and even wilfully betrayed him into error. Scurvy, 
too, broke out in the crews; a storm dispersed the ships, many of 
which fell into the hands of the enemy, and the discredited 
remnant returned to Brest. This deplorable disclosure of in- 
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profound impression on the already observant garde-marine of the 
Trident, whose ship was one of those that escaped. But 
d’Estourmel reported so well of him that he was promoted to a 
sub-heutenancy, and in 1747 joined the Monarque (74 guns). 

In October of the same year the Monarque with seven other 
ships set out from Aix island, at the mouth of the Charente, in 
charge of 252 sail bound for America. The commander of the 
little fleet was M. de Etenduére, a brave and experienced officer. 
Off Belle-Isle they were encountered by a British fleet under 
Admiral Hawke (who had fought as a captain in the battle of 
Hyéres), and on this occasion had Rodney among his subordinates. 
The English ships greatly outnumbered those of PEtenduére, who 
nevertheless contrived to secure the safety of the convoy. On 
the other hand, six of his ships were captured, one of them being 
the Monarque, which, beset by three of the enemy at once and 
with a dead or dying captain, had been forced to surrender. 
L’Etenduére’s ship, the Tonnant, with the Intrépide (Captain 
de Vaudreuil), by which he had been most ably seconded, suc- 
ceeded in getting safely to Brest. Sub-lieutenant de Sufiren, who, 
in after days, never tired of talking of the exploits of the Tonnant 
and the Intrépide, was carried as a prisoner to England, where he 
remained until the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. He found us 
“ arrogant,” a not unusual complaint against conquerors; and, 
it is deplorable to think, henceforth grew to hate us cordially. 
There was little reason for love, since the Belle-Isle battle, 
coupled with Anson’s victory in the preceding May over a French 
fleet carrying supplies to the East Indies, had practically effaced 
the French navy for a season. And Anson’s success, it is held, 
had much to do with the establishment of British supremacy 
in India. 

Released in 1748 at the Peace, Suffren, as he had always 
intended, entered the Order of St. John of Jerusalem; and, 
being at once admitted as a Knight, was for the next six years 
occupied in “caravanning” or convoying trading-ships, and 
fighting the unspeakable Turk. In 1754 he quitted Malta to 
return to Toulon; and shortly afterwards joined the Dauphin- 
Royal. Sailing in the following year with a squadron for Canada 
he narrowly escaped being once more taken by the English. The 
Seven Years War was brewing though not begun, and Hawke 
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and Boscawen were already engaged in those acts of naval warfare 
which, according to the point of view, are regarded either as piracy 
or reprisals. After this, Suffren, now a full lieutenant, was at 
his own request appointed to the Orphée, one of twelve ships 
which, with Marshal Richelieu and several thousand men, left 
Toulon under Admiral de la Galissoniére in April 1756, in order 
to invest Minorca—an enterprise successfully accomplished. On 
May 18 England definitely declared war; and two days later 
took place that calamitous engagement in which Byng, with a 
fleet of thirteen ships and four thousand men, failed both to 
relieve the garrison of the already-breached fortress of St. Philip 
at Port Mahon and to defeat la Galissoniére. Minorca passed 
to the French; and Byng retired to Gibraltar. Into the justice 
or injustice of his subsequent fate on the quarter-deck of the 
Monarque it is needless to enter here. A court-martial had 
acquitted him of cowardice or disaffection, but he could scarcely 
be cleared from lack of enterprise. His successful opponent la 
talisonniére did not long enjoy his first and last triumph, for on 
his way to Fontainebleau with the news he died. 

Happily for us, however, this French triumph was not followed 
by others. Of Sufiren’s part in it no record survives, though 
Byng’s deplorable fiasco must assuredly have attracted the atten- 
tion of an observer whose own defects, as he proved later, were 
certainly not those of supineness or lack of initiative. He was 
to have further illustration of these failings in his new commander, 
Admiral de la Clue, to whose flagship, the Océan, he passed from 
the Orphée. De la Clue allowed himself to be shut up by Admiral 
Holburne in Cartagena, from which coign of vantage he, to the 
intense disgust of Suffren, passively witnessed the capture by 
the enemy of two of the fleet sent to his assistance. This was in 
February 1758. A year later the French King’s new minister, 
Choiseul, was equipping his flotilla of flat-bottomed boats to 
invade England; and England, on her side, was preparing to 
receive and defeat it. In order to escort it to our shores it was 
necessary that the Brest and Toulon squadrons should effect a 
junction. To prevent this, Hawke blockaded Brest; and Bos- 
cawen, Toulon; while Rodney busied himself in bombarding Havre 
de Grace, where the bulk of the flat-bottoms were congregated 
together. In August, while Boscawen was refitting at Gibraltar, 
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de la Clue escaped from Toulon, to be followed almost immedi- 
ately. Either by disaffection or misadventure five of his vessels 
sought refuge in Cadiz. His rear ship, the Centaure, Captain de 
Sabran-Grammont, made a most gallant resistance; but two 
more of the fleet stole away at nightfall. With the four remaining 
vessels the French admiral ran ashore between Lagos and Cape 
St. Vincent, where, notwithstanding the neutrality of Portugal, 
Boscawen burned two ard captured the others. One of those 
burned was the Océan, and Suffren once more saw the inside of 
an English prison. The projected invasion was of course at an 
end. More fortunate than Byng, those of the French captains 
who behaved badly had no worse punishment than the hisses of 
the mob when they returned to Toulon. Things are not always 
ordered better in France—though not many years later “ Mr. 
Yorick ” was to say so. 

On this second occasion Suffren’s confinement in England was 
brief, and in a few months he was released. After some years of 
inactivity we next find him protecting the commerce of the 
Mediterranean as commander of a xebec. Then, in 1767, he was 
promoted to the rank of capitaine de frégate. Slowly gaining the 
confidence of his superiors, after four more years of fighting the 
Barbary sea-rovers, a service which earned him the rank of 
Commander of his Order, he became, in 1772, a capitaine de 
vaisseau, and in this capacity took part in the evolutions by 
which the Cabinet of Versailles, still smarting under the humilia- 
tions of the Peace of Paris, sought to fortify and train its navy 
for the further eventualities of war. In 1776 he commanded the 
Aleméne ; in 1777, the Fantasque. When, in the following year, 
hostilities again broke out the Fantasque had joined the squadron 
of twelve ships of the line and five frigates, which, under the 
command of Admiral the Count d’Estaing, sailed in April from 
Toulon to aid the Americans in their struggle for independence. 
D’Estaing’s progress was slow and cautious, and twelve weeks 
had passed before he reached the Delaware, from which the more 
expeditious Howe, duly advised of his approach, had retired ten 
days earlier. In August, Sufiren, with the Fantasque and three 
frigates, was ordered to attack five English ships of war in 
Newport Harbour. The unexpected energy of his onset created 
a@ panic in the enemy, who ran their ships ashore and burned them. 
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During d’Estaing’s subsequent operations in the West Indies the 
Fantasque led the line in the engagement with Admiral Byron 
before Grenada, receiving the fire of the Boyne and the Royal Oak 
and losing sixty-two men in killed and wounded. Suffiren was 
afterwards employed by d’Estaing in securing the capitulation of 
some of the lesser Antilles. With the collapse of d’Estaing’s 
expedition to Georgia, in which Suffren earned further laurels, the 
French fleet returned home; and in March 1780 Louis XVI., 
on the report of the French admiral, gave Suffren a pension of 
1500 livres, special stress being laid on his gallantry at Grenada. 
His rise had been slow and his recognition tardy, for by this 
time he was a man of fifty. But, as the old motto in the Tower 
has it, Tout vient d point ad qui peult attendre ; and whether he 
had waited for his opportunity or not, it had come at length. 
Louis XVI., who took more interest in naval affairs than his 
contemptible grandfather, had recognised Suffren’s worth; and 
d’Estaing, a brave man if a bad sailor (he had been an officer 
of cavalry), magnanimously admitted the ability of a frank 
subordinate who had bluntly criticised the shortcomings of his 
chief. We may pass briefly over Suffren’s next success, the 
capture of an English convoy off Cape St. Vincent, to pause at 
what really constitutes the beginning of the most brilliant part of 
his career. With five ships of the line, a corvette, and a few 
transports, he was ordered early in 1781 to proceed to the Cape, 
then a colony of the Dutch, with whom England had just declared 
war. The French Government had learned indirectly that an 
expedition, under the well-known Commodore or “ Governor” 
George Johnstone, was fitting out at St. Helena to seize this 
coveted halting-place on the road to India; and Suffren’s mission 
was to secure its safety. On March 22 he sailed from Brest 
with the Count de Grasse’s fleet, which was bound for the West 
Indies. Off the Azores they parted company, de Grasse going 
westward, Sufiren to the south. One of his ships, the Artésien, 
was found to be short of water; and Suffren, now chef d’escadre or 
commodore, decided to put in at the Portuguese colony of Porto 
Praya in the Cape de Verde Islands. Here Johnstone, making 
for the Cape, had arrived a few days earlier, with five ships, 
several frigates and a number of armed transports. Relying too 
confidingly on the supposed secrecy of his enterprise and the 
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neutrality of the port, he lay quietly at anchor, wholly unprepared 
for attack. Both commanders were naturally taken by surprise, 
But Suffren was neither a D’Anville nor a De la Clue, and his 
decision was promptly arrived at. Porto Praya, it is true, was in 
neutral water. But the lieutenant of the Océan remembered 
Boscawen and Lagos Bay. Signalling promptly to his captains 
to follow, he steered straight into the harbour; anchored as close 
as he could to the English flagship; and, regardless of the guns 
of the English squadron, the armed transports, and the Por- 
tuguese fortress, opened a vigorous fire. Unhappily he was not 
seconded with equal alacrity. The Annibal, which came close 
after him and whose captain was soon killed, by some miscon- 
ception lost time; the Vengeur and the Sphina, the two rear ships, 
never got into action at all; while the Artésien, mistaking in the 
smoke an East Indiaman for a man-of-war, drifted out of the 
combat altogether. At the end of an hour’s fighting, Suffren, 
having battered the enemy to his heart’s content, and finding 
himself with only two ships, one of which, the Annibal, had lost 
her main- and mizenmast, judged it expedient to cut his cables and 
make off. This he did, as swiftly as he came, followed by the 
Annibal, which, in escaping, lost her remaining mast, but was 
fortunately taken in tow by the unoccupied Sphinz. The Héros 
herself had been roughly handled. But Suffren had accomplished 
more than he knew. For though Johnstone, recovering himself, 
started in pursuit, he was prudent enough to abandon his designs 
on the Cape; and Sufiren’s bold resolve to fight then and there 
was amply justified by the event. Had he been effectually 
supported by his subordinates, he would probably have succeeded 
in wholly destroying Johnstone’s squadron. 

On June 21, 1781, he reached Simon’s Bay, and having 
satisfied himself of the immunity of the Cape from further attack, 
sailed for the Mauritius, arriving in October. Here the Count 
d’Orves, a man in broken health and of defective energy, but 
his senior in rank, took over the command of the combined fleet, 
then consisting of eleven ships of the line, three frigates, three 
corvettes and a fire-ship. When Sufiren’s needful repairs were 
completed, it set sail for India to help the famous Sultan of 
Mysore, Haidar Ali, in his efforts to drive the English out of the 
Carnatic. On the way (January 22, 1782) Suffren chased and 
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captured an English fifty-gun ship, the Hannibal, the command 
of which eventually fell to the de Galles, who after the captain’s 
death had so gallantly fought the French Annibal at Porto Praya. 
This prize added another battleship to the side of the French. 
On February 9, d’Orves died, and his death placed Sufiren in 
supreme command. A few days later he came in sight of 
Madras, where he hoped to surprise the English fleet before it 
could shelter itself under the formidable batteries of Black Town 
and Fort St. George. But as it fell out, by this time the English 
fleet, numbering nine large ships of war, was already occupying 
the desired position; and was lying, not dispersedly, as at Porto 
Praya, but in order of battle. 

Their leader, too, was of tougher temper than Johnstone, and 
a foe in many respects worthy of Suffren’s steel. Sir Edward 
Hughes, Knight of the Bath and Vice-Admiral of the Blue, had 
been Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies since 1778, and at 
sea had hitherto had matters very much hisown way. Two years 
earlier he had destroyed Haidar’s fleet at Mangalore. Subse- 
quently, on hearing of the outbreak of war between England and 
Holland, he had helped Sir Hector Munro to reduce the Dutch 
settlement of Negapatam on the Coromandel coast. He had then 
proceeded to Trincomali in Ceylon, which he reached in January 
1782, at once occupying the town. The Dutch, however, with- 
drew to Fort Osnaburg, which Hughes stormed successfully a few 
days later. Returning after this exploit to Madras, he reached it 
a few days before the already recorded arrival of Suffren. His 
fleet had been reinforced by three more ships from England, and 
when he anchored under the guns of the Madras forts he had 
been forewarned of the advent of the French. And thus began 
the series of remarkable naval engagements which, indecisive 
though they proved, reflected honour on both sides, and which 
only came to an end with the Peace of Versailles. Both com- 
manders were men of exceptional ability. Hughes was a skilled 
seaman with a great deal of bull-dog tenacity; and Suffren, with 
all the ardour and verve of his nation, was “‘ brave as his sword.” 
His tactics and strategy are admitted to have been far superior 
to those of his opponent; but Hughes had an advantage in the 
better discipline and steadiness of his subordinates. 
tightly regarding the English admiral’s position as unassail- 
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able, Suffren, after a council of war, weighed anchor, and went 
south to Trincomali, guessing, no doubt, that Hughes would 
follow, which he did. Slipping past the French fleet in the 
night, he found at daybreak on February 17 that, by the careless- 
ness of one of the French captains, the convoy had become 
separated from the fleet. Chasing it forthwith, he took six ships, 
five of which were English prizes. The sixth, the French transport 
Lauriston, was more valuable still, since, besides a train of artillery 
and military stores, destined for Haidar Ali, she had on board 
three hundred soldiers of the Lausanne regiment. As Hughes 
expected, Suffren came swiftly to the rescue; and a struggle 
ensued between the French van of seven ships and the English 
rear and centre of five, the four foremost of the English line never 
being able to tack and come into action. Suffren himself in the 
Héros engaged Hughes’s flagship the Superb, but the brunt of 
battle was borne by the Ezeter, the sternmost English ship, which 
was assailed successively by several of the enemy, the Orient and 
the Petit Annibal (the Hannibal prize) distinguishing themselves 
particularly. Much damage was done on both sides, though the 
English suffered most. The Superb lost her captain and two 
lieutenants, and owing to shot-holes in the hull had five feet of 
water in the hold, while the unfortunate Exeter was pounded to 
a hulk. The English rear, as a fact, was overpowered. But 
Suffren had again to complain of the inadequate support he 
received from his captains. Five of his twelve ships remained 
inactive “‘ spectateurs du combat,” disregarding the signals to 
come to close quarters, and firing ineffectively from a distance. 
Towards six in the evening, therefore, when a change of wind 
made it probable that the English vanguard could intervene, 
Suffren ceased fighting. The total loss on the French side 
amounted to thirty killed and a hundred wounded; and it is 
naturally contended by Suffren’s French biographer that, even if 
he had not been supported by his rearguard, he would have 
destroyed or hopelessly crippled the English fleet. There must 
however have been other considerations which induced him to 
close the action.* 


* We may here recall—since M.Cunat is generous enough to do so—an 
English incident of this engagement off Sadras, as related in Beatson (Naval 
and Military Memoirs of Great Britain, 1804, p. 576). When Commodore King 
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This was the first of what Carlyle calls his “six non-defeats” 
—for Carlyle includes Porto Praya with the five actions which 
subsequently took place with Hughes. After that just described, 
which is spoken of indifferently as off Sadras or Fort St. George, 
Hughes went to refit in the sheltered harbour of Trincomali, and 
Suffren sailed to Pondichéry to effect negotiations with Haidar 
Ali. His desire was that the land forces from France should 
re-capture that Negapatam which not many months before the 
English admiral had helped to wrest from the Dutch. But 
M. Duchemin, who commanded the troops, preferred to 
attack the nearer Cuddalore or Goudelour. With the consent 
of the Sultan this course was accordingly taken. The soldiers 
were landed at Porto Novo, taking Cuddalore on April 4. 
These transactions had necessarily occupied some time; and 
in the interim Hughes, rapidly recouping at Trincomali, had 
returned to Madras, where his fleet was augmented from 
England by the Magnanime and the Sultan. He then again 
started for Trincomali with troops and stores. On the 8th he 
sighted the French fleet, of whom he had hitherto heard nothing, 
and on the 12th a second action took place near the island of 
Provedien, off Ceylon. “This,” says Admiral Mahan, “ was the 
hardest fight between these two hard fighters” ; and it happened 
on the very day that Rodney defeated and captured de Grasse 
at Dominica. The French had twelve ships, the English eleven. 
After some preliminary manceuvring, the battle began a little after 
noon. Hughes’s line was formed in good order, at two cables’ 
length distance, the Superb (74) occupying the centre of the line, 
with the Monmouth (64) ahead and Monarca (74) astern. Five 
of the French engaged the English van; while the remaining 
seven, led by Suffren himself, bore down on the three ships 
mentioned above. The Héros, and its second, the Orient, attacked 
the Superb within pistol shot, and for a few minutes a fierce 
fire was exchanged. Then Suffren, leaving his rear to continue 
the conflict with the Superb and the Monarca, devoted his energies 


of the Hxeter, whose second-in-command, Captain Reynolds, had been killed 
at his side by a cannon-shot, was asked by the Master what could possibly 
be done with a ship little better than a floating wreck, he answered calmly: 
“There is nothing to be done but fight her till she sink!” It is pleasant to 


think that George III. made King, Sir Richard; and that he survived 
till 1806. 
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to the lesser Monmouth, whose captain, James Alms, had fought 
under Johnstone at Porto Praya, and, under Hughes, had cap- 
tured the six prizes at Fort St. George. Already assailed by one 
of the French fleet, the Monmouth was speedily reduced to a 
wreck. With her wheel shot away and her masts gone, her flag 
nailed to one stump and a rag of sail hoisted on another, she lay 
like a log on the water, until a lucky gust of wind enabled Captain 
Hawker of the English Hero to tow her into a position of compara- 
tive security. Out of an effective crew of 400 she had 147 killed and 
wounded; in fact, the bulk of the casualties were divided between 
the Monmouth and the flagship. The French Héros must have 
also fared badly, for Suffren had to transfer his flag to another ship. 
Later in the day the fleets fell apart, and the battle was not 
renewed. Each side claimed the advantage; but, once again, 
either from disaffection, or that excessive caution which Suffren 
stigmatised as “the veil of timidity,’ he was ill served by his 
captains. 

The next two actions between Sufiren and Hughes may 
be more briefly dealt with. The first, on July 6, took place 
off Negapatam which was still a cherished French objective. 
Hughes, contrary to his custom, began the attack on this 
occasion; and the fleets engaged line to line, only to be thrown 
into hopeless disorder, after an obstinate two hours’ struggle, by 
a sudden change of wind in which they drew off, as before, with 
contradictory results. Suffren regarded himself as master of the 
field: Hughes reported to the Admiralty that he had obtained a 
decisive superiority. But in either case the French operations 
against Negapatam were abandoned. In this fight it was that 
occurred the equivocal incident of the Sevére (64), which, finding 
herself opposed to the Sultan (74) and other English ships, by 
order of her commander, M. de Cillart, hauled down her colours. 
They were immediately re-hoisted by his indignant subordinates, 
and the Sevére recommenced firing. An interchange of misunder- 
standing ensued between the admirals on the subject; but 
M. de Cillart was suspended and eventually dismissed the service. 
He was not the sole offender, for no fewer than four French 
captains were broke by Suffren and sent to the Mauritius.* 

Hughes retired to Madras to refit, and the French went to 
Cuddalore. Having been baulked in his attempt on Negapatam 

* In the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital there is a picture of the action 
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Suffren turned his attention to Trincomali, and in this instance 
contrived to anticipate Hughes. Reinforced at Batticaloa from 
France on August 21,* he sailed for Trincomali, before which 
he arrived on the 25th. Vigorously attacked, the place speedily 
surrendered; and when, on September 3, Hughes made his 
appearance, the French flag was floating from Fort Osnaburg. 
The fight that followed was again indecisive. The fleets were 
fifteen French to twelve English. Suffren’s tactics, as at Sadras 
and Provedien, were to assail the enemy’s rear. But excellent 
as they had proved, they were fruitless in face of the jealousy or 
ill-will of some of his captains, whose discontent by this time had 
grown toa cabal. After an irregular combat, the French fighting 
falling almost wholly on the flagship Héros, the I/lustre and the 
Ajaz, the wind changed, and the fleets separated, the French going 
back to Trincomali and the English to Madras. Suffren’s dis- 
appointment knew no bounds, and his words have all the 
emphasis of his anger: 

My heart [he wrote] is wrung by the most general defection. I have just 
lost the opportunity of destroying the English squadron. . . All—yes, all— 
might have got near, since we were to windward and ahead, and none did so. 
Several among them had behaved bravely in other combats. I can only attribute 
this horror to the wish to bring the cruise toan end, to ill-will and to ignorance ; 
for I dare not suspect anything worse. The result has been terrible. I must 
tell you, Monseigneur, that officers who have been long at the Isle of France are 
neither seamen nor military men. Not seamen, for they have not been at sea; 
and the trading temper, independent and insubordinate, is absolutely opposed 
to the military spirit. ft 

The fight off Trincomali took place in September 1782, and 
it was nearly nine months before the rivals met again for the last 
time. In returning to Trincomali, Suffren, by the fault of the 
commander, lost the Orient, one of his best ships; and he after- 
wards lost another at Cuddalore. Hughes, having no longer a 
base in Ceylon, had to go round to Bombay—not without diffi- 
off Negapatam by Dominic Serres, R.A. As Serres had been a seaman, and as 
the picture was the bequest of Admiral Hughes, it may be presumed to be 
accurate. Hughes, who survived until 1794, also left his portrait by Reynolds 
to the Hospital. 

* On the 19th of this month he had received, from the Grand Master of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, his commission as Bailli, the next grade to 
that of the head. 


Tt Quoted in Admiral Mahan’s Jn4uence of Sea Power upon History, 6th ed. 
p+ 485. 
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culties in the stormy season. Consequently he missed Sir Richard 
Bickerton, who, arriving from England with reinforcements and 
stores, and failing to find Hughes in the Bay of Bengal, had to 
follow him to Bombay.* Suffren, on the other hand, wintered in 
Sumatra, where he was more on the spot than his adversary. In 
December 1782 Haidar Ali died, and the succession passed to his 
arrogant son, Tipu Saib. By June 1783 the fortune of war had 
centred round Cuddalore, where, by land, Coote’s successor, Stuart, 
with a superior force, was beleaguering the Marquis de Bussy ; and 
off Cuddalore on the 20th Hughes and Suffren met finally. The 
encounter “was of the commonplace eighteenth-century order 
—save for two details.” One was that, in pursuance of orders 
from Versailles arising out of the capture of the Count de Grasse 
at Dominica by Rodney, Suffren directed operations, not from the 
flagship in the line, but from the Cléopatre, a frigate outside it. 
The other was that “the French fleet of fifteen sail attacked the 
British fleet of eighteen from windward—and it was the British 
fleet which retired.” + Five days later Hughes wrote to Sufiren 
announcing the conclusion of peace, and suggesting a suspension 
of hostilities. 

Hughes was probably not sorry for the turn things had taken, 
for the struggle had been a difficult and protracted one, and his 
crews had suffered terribly from sickness. There are also indica- 
tions that Suffren himself did not regard the future outlook as 
hopeful. “God be praised for the peace !” he wrote, “ for it was 
clear that in India, though we had the means to impose the law, 
all would have been lost.” ‘ War alone,” he added significantly, 
“can make bearable the weariness of certain things.” Fighting, 
however, was now for the time at an end; and in October 1783 
he set out for France, stopping at the Mauritius and the Cape. 
The passage home was a prolonged triumph. Everywhere “ the 
winds Blew his own praises in his eyes.” Especially was he grati- 
fied by the frank cordiality of his old opponents, the English. At 
Table Bav the captains of nine of Hughes’s ships, with Commodore 
King of the Ezeter at their head, called eagerly upon him. “The 
,good Dutchmen have received me as their deliverer,” he wrote ; 


* One of Bickerton’s relief fleet was the Bristol, whose captain was Fanny 
Burney’s. brother James. In the battle of Cuddalore the Bristol engaged the 
Hard. 

{ Hannay’s Short History of the Royal Navy, 1909, ii. 291. 
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‘but among the tributes which have most flattered me, none has 
given me more pleasure than the esteem and consideration 
testified by the English who are here.” At Paris, which he 
reached in April 1784, the story is the same. When he appeared 
at Versailles, the gardes-du-corps, hearing his name, rose in a body 
and, quitting their weapons, escorted him to the audience. 
Louis XVI. received him most warmly; and Marie Antoinette 
herself presented him to the Dauphin with the words, “This is 
M. de Sufiren, one of the men who has best served the King.” 
And when the little boy (it must have been the first Dauphin, then 
four years old) hesitated in repeating the name: “‘ My son,” said 
the Queen, ‘‘ you must learn early to hear pronounced, and your- 
self to pronounce the name of the hero-defenders of their country.” 
The Countess d’Artois, and her son, the young Duke d’ Angouléme, 
were equally agreeable; and there was a universal rain of com- 
pliments. Ata dinner given by the Minister of Marine, d’Estaing, 
the Bailli’s old commander, being addressed as mon général, replied, 
with happy adroitness, that M. deSufiren was the only “ general” 
present. The King created for him a special and personal office 
of Vice-Admiral of France; and made him a Knigit of the Order 
of the Saint-Esprit. Carmontelle sketched him for the Orléans 
collection; and his portrait was painted by Frangois Gérard. 
Lastly, the Estates of his native Provence struck a magnificent 
medal in his honour, crediting him largely with the protection 
of the Cape, the taking of Trincomali, the relief of Cuddalore, 
the defence of India, and six glorious combats. 

To all these distinctions there came in short space a mournful 
sequel. The Bailli’s duties as Vice-Admiral detained him in Paris, 
where, for a few years, he lived quietly in the Hotel Montmorency 
at the entrance of the Rue de la Chausséed’Antin. With 1788 the 
war-cloud again began to darken the horizon; and he was deputed 
by Louis XVI. to superintend the equipment of a considerable 
fleet at Brest. In December, while preparing to enter on these 
duties, he died suddenly ; and was buried quietly on the 10th in 
the Church of Sainte-Marie-du-Temple. The cause of death was 
announced to be apoplexy—in his case only too probable. No 
suspicion seems to have been aroused at the time ; and it was not 
until more than forty years afterwards that M. Jal, the historio- 
grapher of the French navy, published a different account. 
According to this, Suffren was killed in a duel by the Prince de 
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Mirepoix, who had sought his good offices on behalf of two 
nephews then under sentence for dereliction of duty in India. 
The Bailli had refused to interfere; and refused in such terms as, 
in those days, could only provoke a demand for satisfaction. He 
was too brave to decline the challenge, although his age (he was 
in his sixtieth year), and his excessive corpulence, wholly unfitted 
him for any encounter of the kind. In consequence, he was 
mortally wounded, and succumbed in a couple of days. This 
version of his fate is now generally accepted. The testimony, it is 
true, is that of a solitary witness, an old servant in Suffren’s 
household, who repeated it for many years without variation. 
There were no motives on his part for inventing such a story, and 
there were several for its suppression; while it was part of the 
narrative that the Bailli himself had, on his deathbed, enjoined 
those about him to preserve absolute secrecy in the matter.* 

But whether the Bailli de Suffren died in deference to a 
deplorable social code, or in the ordinary course of nature, he was 
a man of whom France has every reason to be proud. In the 
period of moral disintegration, of incompetence in high places, 
of paralysing class-prejudices and tvrannous traditions, which 
preceded the outbreak of the French revolution, it was something 
to be a single-minded patriot, putting duty before titles of 
honour, and Jove of country before personal advancement. 
Sufiren was this—and more. He may have been brusque and 


eccentric; he may, as Admiral Mahan thinks, have “ expected 


too much of his captains”; but he was a great military genius, 
having all the indispensable equipment of rapid perception, 
clear judgment, prompt decision and inflexibility of will. The 
old dilatory methods of marine warfare were too slow for his 
impulsive southern temperament. Impatient of inaction—as 
he had often reason to be—he trusted to attack rather than 
defence, and though a skilful strategist when need required, 
preferred bold and energetic measures to mechanical manoeuvring 
and ‘‘ bookish theoric.” Had he been better backed from home 
—had he been better served afloat, he might well, as he hoped, 
have succeeded in “‘ destroying the English squadron,” with results 
to our supremacy in the East, which, fortunately, it is now only 
possible to surmise. Austin Dosson. 


* Jal, Scenes dela Vie Maritime, 1832, vol. iii. p. 161; Cunat, 345 e¢ seq.; 
and Jal again, Dict, Critique, etc. 2nd ed. 1872, pp, 1155-7, 
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Most wild creatures can be classed as belonging to either the 
night world or the day world, for those which hunt by the light 
of the sun rarely use that of the moon, and this has been so 
ever since man came to trouble the world, and probably through 
long ages before his advent. When the dusk comes stealing over 
hills and valleys, meadows and woods, most domesticated and 
many wild creatures go off to their sleeping-places, and are not 
seen again until the dawn of the next day; but then come forth 
the shy things of the dark, hunting and being hunted like those 
of the light: the bats take the place of the swallows and martins 
as fly-catchers, the various owls that of the hawks, while the fox 
is the terror of rabbits and even small mice. But the most shy, 
though the most respected by the other animals, is the badger. 

The badger is indeed a creature of the night, and few people 
ever see one in a wild state, for it never ventures to leave its 
home far under the ground, until the dark has really come, and 
is home again before there is the faintest flush of dawn in the 
eastern sky. This extreme shyness has earned it a reputation 
for rarity which certainly exceeds the facts of the case. It is still 
not at all uncommon in some districts, though there can be no 
doubt that its numbers bear no comparison with what must 
have existed in ages gone by; but that it is still with us is 
something for every lover of wild animals to thank providence 
for, when he reflects on the fate which has or is about to overtake 
so many of our rarer birds and beasts, but it need not prevent any- 
body taking active steps to preserve the badger should they 
have the opportunity. 

Being so seldom seen, a certain amount of mystery and 
romance is associated with the badger. Powerful enough in 
reality, its great strength and fierceness are magnified twenty-fold 
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in the tales told among the country folk, until its name is as 
fearsome as that of the ogre in a fairy tale, and the average 
labourer would far sooner touch a lion than have anything to 
do with a captive badger. On one occasion I had a large boar 
that I wished to move from the building in which he was kept 
to fresh quarters, and as nobody would touch him I knew I 
should have to do everything myself, so, having first bespoken 
a man to hold a bag, I went to the place, opened the door, and 
saw that my badger was curled up in the corner, having made 
himself a comfortable nest of straw. I told my bag-holder to 
have it open ready to drop the badger into, and, when I had gone 
in, to close the door behind me, and open it again when I called 
“ready!” The light was not good when the door was closed, 
but I had not much difficulty in seeing the animal, who was 
apparently asleep in his corner, so, to make him uncurl, I gave 
him a poke in the ribs with the toe of my boot, at which, with a 
startled snort, he sat up, gazed at me out of his little piggy dark 
eyes, and then buried his head between his paws as if too shy 
to look up. I believe this attitude is really a method of defend- 
ing the only weak spot, namely the chest; but at any rate it 
gave me my opportunity, and bending down I had his short 
slippery white tail in my hands and swung him off his feet 
before he knew what had happened. 

“‘ Open the door, quick! quick! ” I gasped, for a full-grown 
badger that is wriggling and kicking like an eel is no light weight, 
but I knew that as long as I held him clear away from me, and 
off the ground, he was helpless, for no badger can turn round, as 
a cat would do for instance, and bite you when you have him by 
the tail. 

The door was half opened, and there stood the man with the 
bag. 

“* Open it wide! ” I cried, “ and get the sack ready as fast as 
you can! ” ; 

With unsteady hands my helper spread out the mouth of 
the bag, and exerting all my strength I raised the great animal 
in the air so as to be able to drop him into it, but just as I 
lowered him, intending to let him slide down, the idiot of a man 
who held the sack let it drop—he was afraid lest the badger should 
bite his fingers ! 
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“ Pick it up, pick it up! Or I shall drop the animal,” said 
I, and it seemed ages before he had the bag in position again, for 
my arms were aching with the strain of holding the heavy creature 
up in the air, and I thought each instant his tail would slip 
through my fingers. Oh! how thankful I was when at last he 
was safely consigned to the bag, and I was able to express my 
opinion freely to the man who had dropped a bag at such a critical 
moment ! 

Eventually I gave this badger his liberty, and imagined 
when I saw him disappear into the wood that I had seen the last 
of him, but in this was mistaken, for some six months later I 
began to hear strange tales of the way some animal, species un- 
known, was digging up the newly planted bulbs in a neighbour’s 
garden. It appeared that the gardener had been planting a 
quantity of crocuses and so on in the grass, using for the purpose 
a special instrument, which removed a little piece of sod that 
could afterwards be dropped back, like a cork into the neck 
of a bottle; but each night the mysterious animal came, ex- 
tracted these corks, and eat the bulbs. The tracks left by this 
creature were examined by the local rabbit-catcher, who pro- 
nounced the culprit to be a badger, and further traced it to a 
drain in a meadow close at hand. The keeper was now called in 
and with his help the big drain was dug up, and after some 
trouble the bulb-eater was secured and placed in a bag, and 
the keeper brought it to me, for he knew that I was always 
ready to give a home to all sorts and conditions of animals. 
When the badger was turned out of the bag into the quarters I 
provided for it I was surprised to see that it was a little lame, 
for I had been given to understand it was not hurt in any way : 
it limped in exactly the same manner as the one that I had turned 
out and who had been caught in a trap when a cub. But even 
then it never occurred to me that it was the old one returned, and 
it was not until the next day I realised this was so. The man 
who generally helped me with my pets—the one who had dropped 
the bag—suggested it was the same animal. At first I could not 
believe it, but soon saw that it really was so. Now, the joke 
against me is that a bill will be sent in for bulbs destroyed by my 
tame badger. 


I have kept many other badgers in captivity, but two that I 
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got when small cubs were quite the most charming. They came 
into my hands through a rabbit-catcher who set traps outside 
the earth, but luckily neither were seriously hurt, and their 
paws, though at first rather cut and bruised, soon healed and 
they were as sound as ever. As I have said, they were quite 
young when brought to me, not at the most more than two 
months old and just able to feed themselves. For the first night 
or two they would not eat anything, and went into paroxysms 
of fear whenever I approached, but hunger overcame their first 
scruples, and patience on my part the second ones. One cub 
very quickly became quite tame, and instead of running away 
began to follow me about, for she had found out that I repre- 
sented food and protection, but the other, who had been named 
Jemima Muggins—the first was called Diana Muggins—though 
she gradually improved in her behaviour, was never as tame 
or confiding as her sister, and I had always to be careful 
when handling her, as a nip, let alone a bite, is not to be 
despised from even a half-grown badger. Both cubs soon 
developed good appetites, and would eat almost anything: 
they throve well on dog-biscuit soaked in milk, bread and milk, 
rabbit flesh, &c. Rabbit was the only item from the diet 
of their wild relatives that I was able to offer them, but as a 
matter of fact the badger in a natural state cannot get full-grown 
rabbits very often, as it has to depend on the leavings of other 
animals, such as the stoat and the fox, being too slow in its 
movements to catch them for itself, though fond enough of them 
when it can get one to eat. It is easy to know whether a rabbit 
has been eaten by a badger or some other creature, for the former, 
beginning at the tail end, leaves nothing but a bone or two, and 
the skin turned completely inside out like a glove; while a 
poaching cat eats the part behind the ears and shoulders, and 
the fox seldom makes clean work of it. Young rabbits are what 
the badger really likes best, and there can be no doubt that it 
does destroy a good number, for being an industrious, keen- 
nosed beast, it hunts the fields, woods, and hedgerows most 
diligently, and woe to the mother rabbit who has covered up her 
babies in their snug bed of dry grass and fur pulled from her own 
body and left them underground, having first scratched earth 
over the entrance so as to make belief that there is no hole at all, 
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for it will not deceive the keen-scented badger, who can tell 
even through the freshly turned earth what is below. It will 
scratch open the entrance to make sure of the direction of the 
hole and, when quite certain which way it goes, sinks a shaft 
from above straight down to the nursery, after which a very few 
seconds will see the end of the promising rabbit family, and all 
the mother will find on her return is an empty bed exposed to the 
world. 

The greatest treat a badger can meet with is a bumble bee’s 
nest, for it loves the honey, and its thick coat and hard skin seem 
impervious to their stings. On one occasion I found the spot 
where a badger had enjoyed such a feast: the nest had been 
among the dry, brown, fallen leaves that had lain since the 
previous autumn, under the trees of a wood; it had been made 
of shredded leaves and moss, but all that was left were one or two 
cells, and the little black and yellow angry, buzzing owners, 
who were crawling over the ruins and flying backwards and 
forwards in great distress. I passed the spot nearly every day 
for a week, and noted how the industrious little bees covered over 
the few cells and tried to start the colony again, but about the 
seventh day, or rather night, the badger came again and finished 
off the remainder. 

If the badger deserved protection on no other score, the number 
of wasp-nests it destroys should give it the right to live unmolested, 
for not only does it scratch open the hole, but it eats up every 
fragment of comb and cells, so that, though a few adult insects 
may be left, the first heavy storm of rain decides their fate. It 
makes one realise how very “thick in the hide” this animal is, 
when it attacks single-handed strong colonies of wasps, number- 
ing perhaps many thousands, which have not been previously 
soothed by smoke or anything of the sort, as is the case with the 
human wasp destroyer, who takes hastily to his heels if only one 
or two insects come out and buzz round. The badger faces a 
fully active and wideawake nest, and never leaves it until there 
is not an atom of comb left. 

The “ brock,” to call it by its ancient name, is fond of many 
small creatures, but I do not think it will touch slugs, though 
worms, caterpillars, frogs, young birds belonging to any of the 
species that nest upon the ground, dead fish, and carrion of all 
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sorts, are eaten with gusto. I tried many experiments with 
my tame badgers, to ascertain what they would and would not 
eat, but found few things which they really objected to. When 
taking Diana out for exercise—as a young animal she would 
follow me anywhere without a lead—I found her greatest excite- 
ment was a frog hunt, so I often took her to a piece of boggy 
ground where they were plentiful, and then the fun commenced ! 
At least, I do not suppose the frogs thought much of it, but there 
was no doubt about the badger’s enjoyment. Diana would 
trot about among the rough grass and watery holes, poking 
her nose under the tussocks, until at length she started a frog. 
Instantly her tail bristled and she was all excitement, pouncing 
on the spot where she saw her quarry last, and giving the creature 
an exceedingly unpleasant time. Occasionally it escaped, but 
more often was crunched up in her strong jaws, after which the 
fun began again, and was only ended by the frog-supply running 
short or else Diana growing tired. 

Several times I have noticed my two cubs eating a certain 
greyish light-brown “ toadstool,” but what species of fungi it 
was I cannot say, though no doubt the taste for it is shared by 
wild badgers as well as tame ones and helps to vary their diet 
when other food is scarce. But-the badger, as I said before, is 
not a particular creature, and all comes alike to it, from a nest of 
young field-voles among the grass stems, and young rabbits hidden 
underground, to small things that need to be rooted for after 
the manner of a pig. Indeed, this animal is very pig-like in many 
of its ways, and in others makes one think of the bear family, 
while again it hibernates during the coldest part of the winter, 
curled up in its snug bed in just the same way as the hedgehog; 
but its nearest relatives are the stoat, weasel, and otter, though 
outwardly it bears them not the faintest resemblance. It is very 
difficult to realise, when one looks at a badger, that this big 
heavy animal, some three feet long, on short legs with thick-set, 
not to say clumsy body, short tail, hunched back, and long head 
carried low to the ground, tiny eyes and little ears, is more nearly 
allied to the slender and quick-moving stoats than any other 
tribe of animals. There is no resemblance even in colour, the 
grey rough body fur, striped head, and black underparts of the 
first named, having not the slightest likeness to the beautiful 
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browns of the last mentioned creature; but then colour as a 
specific characteristic is more liable to variation than any other, 
and, as we all know, it is the stoat which, influenced by the cold 
winters of some regions, becomes the much prized ermine—selec- 
tion through countless generations having no doubt determined 
the point that a white stoat hunting amid white surroundings, 
which it would thereby resemble, has a certain advantage over 
one which has not undergone this seasonable change, though 
whether the advantage is in not being so easily seen by some 
enemy or in being able to more easily approach its prey, I cannot 
say. But it is difficult to understand at first glance what reason, 
if any, there can be for the conspicuous markings of the common 
badger. The black and white and grey is as noticeable as an 
advertisement on a hoarding, or the self-advertising colours 
of a wasp that wishes to let all the world know it can sting. 
Many creatures, especially belonging to the great class Insecta, 
carry these warning colours, thereby letting their enemies know 
who they are, and thatit will be better to let them pass in peace; 
among the higher animals the skunk is a very conspicuous ex- 
ample, for it advertises “let me alone” as plainly as possible. 
The badger, however, has practically no enemy but man, though 
of course the colour of its coat may have been determined in the 
days when there were many larger and stronger animals in Great 
Britain; still this does not seem to apply much, for its rate of 
increase—there are usually from two to four cubs in a litter— 
being small, indicates that apart from deaths due to its human 
enemy most of the progeny would reach maturity. Creatures 
with large death-rolls among the immature either cease to exist, 
or meet the needs of the case by increased production—as, for 
instance, the oyster, in which two or three million eggs are laid to 
produce another couple of oysters. So it looks after all as if the 
black, white, and grey of the badger is not merely a warning to 
others that the owner has a powerful pair of jaws, that it does 
not wish to use but can if obliged to, but serves some other 
purpose, and I believe this is resemblance to its surroundings. At 
first this seems impossible; it seems as if it must show up “like 
a bar of soap in a coal-scuttle,” but it should be remembered 
that this animal is strictly nocturnal, and in a state of nature never 
ventures out during the daytime, and that tints conspicuous 
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enough in the sunlight merge sufficiently into their surroundings 
when dimly lighted to make the wearer practically invisible. 
I noticed this particularly when I took my tame badger out 
one evening and lost sight of her for a minute. I could not 
see her anywhere, and was just wondering what had become 
of her when she moved, and I saw that she had been standing 
among some fern and brambles quite close to me all the time, 
but that in the twilight her markings so exactly resembled the 
shadows and blotches of the bushes that I had not been able 
to see her. That I should have seen an evenly coloured 
creature much more easily in that light I have not the least 
doubt. I cannot help thinking this fact is of some assist- 
ance to them in the great competition for life. Variations of 
colour do sometimes occur, and I have myself seen a beautiful 
yellowish brown badger, but as she had pink eyes her abnormal 
colouring was due to albinoism. Shortly after she was captured 
two cubs were born, but they were of the normal grey type and 
showed no resemblance to their mother. One occasionally hears 
of white ones being killed or captured, but I cannot recollect the 
occurrence of any other varieties. 

It might well be asked how, as one so seldom sees them, is it 
to be known for certain whether there are badgers in a neighbour- 
hood or not? The problem is easily solved by the examin- 
tion of any damp, muddy spot in one of the woodland paths, for 
if a badger has passed within the last day or two the heavy foot- 
prints cannot be mistaken for those of any other animal. The 
hind pad is so much larger than that of the dog that the two tracks 
cannot be confused, while the arrangement of the toes is also 
different, and the claws cut more deeply into the soft earth; 
neither is the badger’s track likely to be confused with that of the 
fox, for the latter has a very small, neat, narrow foot, and when 
its track is examined it will be seen that the hind pad fits exactly 
on to the impression left by the fore, so that the trail appears as if 
made by a two-legged creature. Nearly all animals that hunt 
their prey by stealth, and to whom silence during their stalk is an 
important factor, tread in this way, for having observed a spot 
where there is nothing to rustle or make a noise, they put down 
the forefoot and on moving on again the hind falls on the same spot, 
and therefore makes no sound. The common domestic cat has this 
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gait developed to perfection, and is as faultless a huntress as any 
wild animal. However, the track of a badger does not show this 
extreme care, any more than that of the dog, for neither need to 
walk with absolute silence. A very good place to search for the 
tracks of wild creatures is by the side of a stream, for badgers, if 
about, are sure to have a regular crossing-place where it is shallow 
and easily forded, and here the observer will be able to learn a good 
deal, gathering from the number and size of the footprints whether 
they are old or young ones, or even if extra plain impressions 
the sexes of the passers by, for an old boar leaves such an enormous 
footprint that it cannot be mistaken. There will be found also 
the tracks of a poaching cat, or may be of a fox, but, to me at any 
rate, not holding half the interest that the broader impression 
of the badger does. If the tracks are very numerous, and even 
form well-used paths through the bushes and undergrowth, as if 
the owners trod them many times a night, it is safe to assume 
the earth or “ set” to be near by. The size of the underground 
homes excavated by these animals is often astonishing, though 
perhaps there will not be much indication of it on the outside, 
unless large heaps of soil in front of the holes be taken as such. 

In the summer time, when the inhabitants are very active, the 
entrances will be padded down with the constant use, or else 
littered with fern and grass and leaves dropped by one of them 
when backing in with forepaws full of bedding, for they are most 
particular over their couches, which they constantly renew and 
renovate, gathering the material from the bushes near at hand, 
and then taking it backwards down the hole. At first it seems 
incredible that any creature should go backwards from choice, 
but a badger can move either way with ease, and when it suits its 
purpose can back at a great pace. In the winter all this evidence 
of activity disappears, for as soon as they find any difficulty in 
obtaining food they sleep for a period, but this hibernation seems 
to be entirely subject to the absence or presence of food, for 
badgers in captivity, having plenty of food every day, show no 
desire to lie up, and are as lively in the cold of midwinter as 
the heat of summer. One badger I had went to sleep for two 
weeks on one occasion, but from “ the sulks”’ more than any- 
thing else. I moved him from one building, in which he had 
lived since a cub and regarded as home, to another, but he was 
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so much upset that having made himself a nest of straw he 
curled up in it and ate nothing. I disturbed him two or three 
times, and had not much difficulty in rousing him, for he was not 
in that cold, unconscious state that the dormouse, for instance, 
goes into when it hibernates. He ate nothing for two weeks, 
when he roused himself and made up for lost time by being more 
greedy than ever. The wild ones lay up stores of fat during the 
autumn, when food is plentiful, but by the spring are thin again, 
having lived on it during their rest. 

To go back to the earths, holes tenanted by badgers are some- 
times shared with the fox, who takes up its abode as in some 
chamber as distinct as possible from that of the rightful owners, 
where as long as it does not trouble them the badgers suffer it to 
remain. But whereas they are cleanly creatures, and have 
periodical cleanings of their dwelling, the fox is somewhat a dirty 
beast and far from particular. Its presence sometimes leads to 
unpleasantness other than of a domestic nature, as, for instance, 
when expecting hounds next day the keeper comes round in the 
night and stops all earths. If he has done it properly with sticks 
as well as soil the badgers are effectually kept out, but should the 
work be but carelessly done with a few spadefuls of soil, their 
strong black claws soon open the holes again, which earns them 
a bad name in hunting districts for spoiling sport, when really 
the blame should be laid on the earth-stopper. 

Once this happened in the case of a huge “ set” that had 
probably been used by badgers for hundreds of years, but being 
situated on the edge of a steep bank the soil excavated by the in- 
habitants rolled down into the dingle, and there was no outward 
sign of its size. The hounds one day getting on the line of a fox 
who had often lain in this earth, had not hunted their quarry far 
before he took refuge underground. The Master thought it would 
be desirable to get him out, and plenty of willing workers turning 
up, commissioned a number of them to see what they could do, 
but though they put the hunt terriers in to discover the direction 
of the fox, and dug all day to reach the spot where the dog was 
barking, they had done no good when long after dark they got the 
terrier out again. To cut a long story short, they dug for three 
days, cut away a large piece of ground, exposed tunnels upon 
tunnels running in all directions through a layer of sand, which 
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rested on standstone and was kept dry by a stratum of clay over- 
lying it; they found the bracken, leaves, and grass collected and 
arranged as beds, but still there were further passages going deeper 
into the soil, and the terrier when allowed to go in was heard 
yapping further than ever under the ground. On the third 
evening the attempt was abandoned, neither fox nor badgers being 
ever got out, so all that resulted was a badly bitten dog and 
much useless expenditure of labour. 

There can be no doubt that if only its human enemies would 
leave it in peace, the badger would soon re-establish itself in 
those districts where it is now scarce, for it has little to fear except 
man; but it is indeed hard to stay the hand of the keeper and 
rabbit-catcher, whom nothing will convince that this most interest- 
ing of our wild animals is comparatively harmless, the crimes laid 
to its charge being the eating of a few young rabbits and, perhaps 
once in a way, the eggs from a pheasant’s or partridge’s nest, 
against which must be placed the good it does in destroying wasp- 
nests, young voles—so harmful in the meadows—and the quantities 
of beetles and other small creatures that it eats, nearly all of 
which are injurious in some way or other; while as a carrion-eater 
it is very useful—in short, the country side can ill afford to lose it. 


Frances Pitt. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineaton, May 8, 1912 


In the issue of this Review last September, after the American 
Congress had passed the Canadian Reciprocity Bill and made it 
effective so far as the United States was concerned, it was 
said by the present writer that “Far-sighted Americans see in 
Reciprocity the first step to annexation—not annexation brought 
about through force of arms, but by the commercial pressure that 
a larger, richer, and more powerful country can always bring to 
bear upon a smaller, poorer, and weaker neighbour.” It was 
pointed out in that and other articles that the inevitable result 
of Canadian Reciprocity would be to destroy the commercial 
integrity of the Dominion and make it dependent upon the good- 
will of the United States. President Taft was one of the far- 
sighted Americans able to see the effect of the policy that he was 
then championing with so much vigour, as was clearly indicated 
when he wrote to Mr. Roosevelt that if the Reciprocity Agreement 
was put into effect it would make Canada an “ adjunct” of the 
United States. Mr. Taft knew what would follow if the trade of 
Canada was brought under American control, and those of us 
who realised what the outcome must be marvelled that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his colleagues should have been willing to sell out 
Canada for a mess of pottage cooked up in Washington. Since 
the publication of Mr. Taft’s letter with its indiscreet reference 
to the future—and Mr. Taft is a man of many blazing indiscretions 
—and the hostile references which it has quite naturally evoked 
in the British Press, many Americans are asking whether the 
attacks levelled against President Taft ought not in all fairness 
to be directed against Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues who 
assented to the Agreement, and would have brought it into 
existence had not the Canadian people realised their peril before 
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it was too late. Mr. Taft is the President of the United States, 
and not the Prime Minister of Canada; he has no obligation to 
Canada; neither legally nor morally is he charged with protecting 
the interests of the Dominion; in any negotiations that he enters 
into his first duty is to his own people and to try to obtain for 
them the best end of any bargain he may make. This he did, and 
very thoroughly. That the Laurier Government was willing to 
put the head of Canada into a bag and allow the United States 
to hold the string may argue unintelligence and even disloyalty 
on the part of Sir Wilfrid and his colleagues; but it does not 
necessarily convict Mr. Taft of endeavouring to do injury to the 
British Empire. That, of course, would have been the result ; 
but that was only incidental. Mr. Taft was trying to get a great 
deal for very little, and if the Canadians were so foolish as not 
to be able to see that they were getting the worst of the bargain 
that was their affair, and not his. 

This whole business of Reciprocity throws an illuminating 
light on American politics and teaches a moral that perhaps it 
may be well to heed. Mr. Taft urged Reciprocity because of the 
advantage it was to be to Canada no less than to the United 
States, and yet he could see that the time was to come when 
that “‘ advantage’? would make Canada an “ adjunct” of the 
United States. Mr. Roosevelt, at that time a free and frank 
critic of the President, although he still held himself under some 
restraint and maintained the fiction of supporting Mr. Taft, was 
fully as much in favour of the arrangement as the President. 
For years the people of the north-western States had been 
clamouring for Reciprocity, because they believed it would be for 
their advantage (what Canada was to gain was not for them to 
worry about), and it had the powerful support of the Press of the 
country, as Reciprocity, they hoped, would enable them to get 
cheap print paper from Canada, liberate them from the tolls of 
the paper trust, and fatten their bank accounts. Intelligent 
selfishness is the keynote of most statesmen who are intelligent 
enough to be entrusted with the direction of affairs, and politicians 
are nearly always selfish, if not always intelligent; but in all the 
history of politics there has rarely if ever been such an exhibition 
of petty selfishness as that which led men to champion or oppose 
the Canadian Reciprocity Agreement. It was popular with the 
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Press, even with those newspapers who for local reasons had to 
defer to local prejudices, for whatever happened the newspapers 
stood to win and would lose nothing. If Reciprocity carried, 
their profits would be largely increased; if it failed, they would 
be none the poorer. The result was that Reciprocity was hailed 
as statesmanship of the highest order, and Mr. Taft was more 
popular at that time in the columns of a majority of the news- 
papers than before or since. The Western men, who had for 
years been clamouring for Reciprocity with Canada, who had 
been deluded by dishonest politicians into believing that it would 
put dollars in their pockets and keep them there, because it would 
smash all the trusts and make one dollar go as far as two, now 
that Reciprocity was offered to them turned their shoulder on 
it and denounced it as their ruin. Why this change? For two 
very simple reasons, which show that even a President or an 
ex-President of the United States (for Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
were in the same boat) know as little about the peculiar workings 
of the American mind as the veriest outsider. The North- 
western men, who had been the loudest in demanding Reciprocity, 
were the insurgents of the House and Senate; and they were so 
bitterly opposed to Mr. Taft that no matter what he recom- 
mended they were sure to antagonise it, as they worked on the 
general principle that anything having Mr. Taft’s approval must 
be resisted by them. In European politics it is scarcely to be 
conceived that any considerable body of men would between 
night and morning execute a volte-face or repudiate the principles 
for which they had been working for years, but this is what 
happened in the case of the Insurgents when a reciprocal trade 
arrangement ceased to be an academic question and had become 
a matter of practical statesmanship. 

The insurgents fought Reciprocity bitterly and could see no 
merit in what hitherto they had urged as a policy that was 
demanded alike by expediency and economics. Of course a 
. reason had to be found for this change of front, which was not 
difficult. The Reciprocity proposed by Mr. Taft was not the 
kind of Reciprocity they had been labouring for. Stripped of 
all humbug, what the Western men wanted was an arrangement 
by which their natural products that came into competition 
with those of Canada would be protected as much as ever, while 
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the manufactures of the East, which the West buys but does not 
make, would be practically tariff-free. A localised and sectional 
Reciprocity was what they wanted, and despite their dislike of 
Mr..Taft they would probably have accepted it—grudgingly, of 
course, but the pressure of public sentiment of their own com- 
munities would have left them no alternative—had Mr. Taft been 
able to conclude an arrangement which made the West the 
beneficiary at the expense of the East, which was impossible. 
The terms of the Agreement made it possible for the Western men 
to pose before their constituents as the defenders of their interests 
and to represent that Mr. Taft had been “had” by the trusts 
and once again had sacrificed the Western farmers. The resent- 
ment aroused had not been allayed. In all those States where 
the farmer was told Reciprocity would have cheapened the price 
of farm products Mr. Taft has suffered in his campaign for the 
renomination. 

Not only in the West but also in the East Mr. Taft incurred 
the hostility of the men who have been agitating for reciprocity 
with Canada. It has been a burning issue in Massachusetts for 
a good many years and campaigns have been fought upon it; 
New England, it was supposed, would peculiarly profit if tariff 
restrictions with Canada were removed. Yet when the oppor- 
tunity was offered New England found Reciprocity just as 
objectionable as did the West, for the New England idea of 
Reciprocity was a scheme whereby it would be protected and 
enjoy the profits and the West would have to carry the burden. 
In Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts Mr. Taft lost delegates to 
the Republican Convention because the farmers still resented his 
efforts to make them the victims of Reciprocity. In view of 
recent developments the Empire must feel more than ever 
grateful to the Canadian people for having been wise enough to 
throw the Laurier Government and Reciprocity overboard. 


The Americans are not without a sense of fair-play, and even 
a vicious Yellow Press cannot destroy this sense, although for 
the moment it may confuse judgment and prevent justice being 
done. When there is a great disaster with its attendant loss of 
life there is always a natural tendency to hold some one person 
responsible, and when the responsibility cannot be fixed then a 
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victim must be offered up. No sooner was it known that among 
the survivors of the Titanic was Mr. Bruce Ismay, the managing 
director of the White Star line, than the sensational newspapers 
make him the victim and tried to convince the public that the 
duty of a Managing Director who is a passenger on one of his 
boats is to go down with the vessel if all the other passengers 
cannot be saved. That the public had no knowledge of the 
functions of a Managing Director is not surprising when a Senator 
charged with the duty of investigating the cause of the tragedy 
showed himself so densely ignorant as to believe that water- 
tight compartments are places where people can seek safety in 
case of danger, or not to know that the bow and head of a ship 
are convertible terms. Either through ignorance or malice, 
perhaps because of a combination of both, the public was made 
to believe that Mr. Ismay virtually superseded the captain, that 
he and not Captain Smith was responsible for the speed and course 
of the Titanic, and that if it had not been for the assumption of 
command by Mr. Ismay the greatest marine tragedy the world 
has known would not have happened. Public opinion, which 
was very bitter against Mr. Ismay for the first few days following 
the arrival of the survivors in New York, has now turned, and 
as the facts are known the feeling that Mr. Ismay was either 
directly or indirectly responsible for the horror finds little support, 
and instead of being adjudged guilty unheard he is now regarded 
as entitled to a great deal of sympathy for the terrible position 
in which he has been placed through no fault of his own. 

It is not necessary to refer to the investigation conducted by the 
sub-committee of the Committee on Commerce of the Senate, 
which, in many respects farcical because of the unfamiliarity of 
its members with the subject, has not been entirely useless, as on 
the report of the committee legislation will undoubtedly be 
enacted that will safeguard life at sea and in all probability make 
a second Titanic disaster impossible. There is a danger, of course, 
that in the perfectly proper attempt to protect life legislation 
framed by men who are ignorant of their subject will go too far, 
as has been shown by the numerous Bills introduced by members 
of Congress, each anxious to outdo all the others and to convince 
his own constituents of his ability and his claim to be considered 
a public benefactor. Asa sample of the Bills now being so freely 
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introduced—for there is no formality about the introduction of 
a Bill in the American Congress and there is no limit to the number 
of Bills a member or Senator may offer—is one drawn by a 
Wisconsin member providing that “all bulkheads required by 
law shall be inspected every hour while the vessel is in the course 
of its voyage,” and further requiring that “all lifeboats, floats, 
and rafts shall be made of sheet brass, and the tackle equipment 
shall be made of copper rope, with brass pulleys.” Now that 
the excitement has somewhat cooled down and more rational 
judgment prevails, members of Congress are agreed that the 
subject must be dealt with intelligently and without delay, but 
care must be taken to avoid legislation that would be burdensome 
without increasing safety or inviting ridicule by requiring “tackle 
equipment to be made of copper rope,” or merely to satisfy the 
clamour of well-meaning but unpractical persons, who are always 
so free with suggestions in times of popular excitement. From 
what is said by serious-minded men who will have a great deal to 
do with framing the proposed legislation, it is highly probable 
that stress will be laid upon the following points : 

All vessels, whether passenger or cargo, shall be equipped 
with wireless telegraphy and carry two or three operators, so 
that there shall be a man at the key at all times during the 
voyage. On the large passenger steamers three operators are 
considered necessary, as the work is exacting and responsible, 
and eight hours work out of twenty-four is all that ought to be 
required. 

Operators to be under the sole control of the captain, and for 
disciplinary purposes to be considered as members of the vessel’s 
complement. 

A record to be kept, at all times accessible to the captain, of 
every message received and sent. Every message sent by the 
captain to any other ship relating to navigation, &c., or asking 
for information or assistance to be signed by the captain, to take 
precedence over all other messages, and when received to be 
immediately delivered to the captain. 

Conversation between operators on ships to be prohibited. 

Every vessel, passenger and freight, to carry sufficient wood 
or metal lifeboats to provide accommodation for all passengers 
and crew, 
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Every passenger when furnished with his passage ticket to be 
assigned a seat in a lifeboat. 

Officers and crews to be familiar with the working of boats 
and equipments, and at least once during every voyage a boat 
drill to be engaged in. 

The United States, of course, has no power over a foreign ship, 
but it can refuse clearance papers to any vessel that does not 
comply with American regulations, in the same way that it now 
determines the minimum accommodation for steerage passengers 
and makes other requirements; so that any laws passed by the 
American Congress would be tantamount to international action, 
so far at least as affects vessels whose destination is an American 
port. 


Whether the proposal for the “recall” of judges and judicial 
decisions is a good or bad thing, whether it would lead to a higher 
state of judicial morality or destroy all confidence in judges and 
their decisions, no one of course can say, although every thinking 
person will have his own opinion; but it is certain that the 
proposal has taken deep hold of a certain section of the American 
people and the agitation will not be easily allayed. The idea 
that a judge shall exercise his authority subject to the will of the 
litigants who appear before him appeals to the average person, 
for it robs the judge of his power and transfers it not only to the 
people at large but to the individual. A defeated litigant who 
imagines that a judge is prejudiced, or that he ruled against him 
contrary to the law or the evidence, would always be able to 
seek revenge—if he were honest enough with himself to admit 
that he was endeavouring to obtain vengeance—or to try to have 
justice done, if he wanted to shield baseness under the cover of 
pretending disinterestedly to serve the public; for it would be 
comparatively easy to circulate a petition demanding the judge’s 
discharge. ‘The Americans have the petition habit, and experience 
has shown that the average American can easily be induced to 
sign any paper that is put before him, no matter how absurd or 
harmful the object sought to be accomplished. The advantage, 
of course, would always be on the side of the petitioners. A little 
energy and not much money are all that is required to obtain the 
requisite number of signatures, while the judge whose integrity 
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or capacity was attacked could do nothing and would not be 
permitted to meet the charges or get up a counter-petition. The 
requisite number of signatures obtained, he would be turned out 
of office and would have to seek vindication by re-election, so that 
he would start handicapped and usually might count with 
certainty upon defeat, for his opponents would still be active, and 
the majority of the electors would be indifferent or suspicious 
and inclined to believe that a judge against whom charges had 
been brought on general principles ought not to be returned to 
the Bench. 

In the United States there are five thousand courts of record, 
and as in every lawsuit one of the litigants must be defeated, 
every day there are several thousand persons who suffer dis- 
appointment. Most of them, practically all of them, believe in 
the justice of their cause and are convinced that if the law is 
honestly administered the verdict will be in their favour. When 
it is against them it is perhaps not surprising that they should 
be convinced that judges are partial or incapable or juries corrupt, 
and that in their anger they should loosely talk about the 
impossibility of getting justice. If the loser is a poor man and 
the victor rich or a great corporation with unlimited means with 
which to contest the case, then the loser is more than ever certain 
that justice is sold to the highest bidder. 

At the lowest calculation there are several million persons who 
believe they have been denied justice. Assume that in each of 
the five thousand courts one decision is rendered a day, which in 
practice, I think, would work out below the average, and, allowing 
for Sundays and holidays, say the courts sit only two hundred 
days a year, which is also below rather than above the actual 
days the courts are in session, in the course of a year two million 
persons have gone into court asking redress for imagined wrongs 
or forced to defend themselves from what they believe to be 
injustice, and one half of them have been condemned. Using 
these figures as a rough basis, there are to-day in this country 
not less than ten million persons who during the last ten years 
have been litigants and who have little respect for judges and 
their administration of law. It is only human nature that these 
persons should be in favour of the recall, and whatever doubts a 
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during the last few years by the speeches of politicians and the 
articles in newspapers and magazines, for the politicians as well 
as the Press have asserted that the whole judicial system is rotten 
and judges are elected or controlled by great interests, and that 
the only way to remedy this state of affairs is for the people to 
have the power to remove a member of the Bench who is objection- 
able to them. 


Whether judges are corrupt or not I cannot say, and I doubt 
whether any one can know, although here and there it may be 
possible to pick out a dishonest or inefficient judge, which is not 
surprising considering the circumstances under which thousands 
of judges are elected or appointed ; but what is not open to question 
is that the judges themselves are largely to blame for the distrust 
that has been created because of their love for technicalities rather 
than for facts, which very often makes a farce of the law; and 
the system permits of abuses, which enables a rich man to delay 
trial or the execution of a judgment. 

A striking illustration—not exceptional, but really typical— 
of the courts lending themselves to the defeat of justice is the 
attempt now being made by H. K. Thaw to be released from the 
insane asylum. The killing of Stanford White, the eminent New 
York architect, by Thaw in 1906 is remembered by a great many 
English readers, for White had an international reputation and 
the circumstances under which he was killed were sensational, 
and the trial that followed even more so. Seven months after 
the murder Thaw was put in the dock, and after a trial lasting 
twelve weeks the jury disagreed, although the evidence that Thaw 
deliberately shot White was conclusive, for the murder took place 
in a roof-garden in sight of a great many people. Nine months 
later he was again put on trial, and this time he was acquitted on 
the ground of insanity, although at the first trial no question was 
raised as to his mental competency. As an insane criminal he 
was sent to the asylum. Thaw’s family is very rich and socially 
prominent. His relatives spent money without stint in his 
defence, and after he had been saved from death by being declared 
insane their money was able to secure his transfer from the 
asylum to which he had been committed to another where he was 
permitted special privileges and comiorts. Attempts were then 
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begun to secure his liberty. Applications made to the courts 
were rejected, as were two appeals taken to the Appellate Court ; 
and then on a frivolous pretence an attempt was made to have 
the courts of Pennsylvania, which had no jurisdiction over the 
case, interfere. Beaten at every turn, Thaw’s relatives kept 
quiet for a time, but eighteen months after he had first been 
committed to the asylum the attempt to secure his liberation was 
again renewed. Habeas corpus proceedings were instituted on 
the ground that he was being illegally deprived of his liberty as 
he had recovered his sanity. After hearing a large number of 
experts and other witnesses the application was rejected. Now 
the farce is to be repeated. Another judge has been found 
accommodating enough to grant a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
testimony of experts and other witnesses will again be taken. 


If the writ is dismissed [the New York World asks], how long will it be before 
another writ will be obtained somewhere and some other justice will be com- 
pelled to hear arguments of Thaw’s counsel for his release? The spectacle 
presented in the Thaw case is demoralising. It is dangerous in its effect upon 
the public mind. It destroys respect for the courts and the law. No high 
court passing upon constitutional points of law and deciding them adversely to 
the purpose of the people and their Legislature could do more to uproot the 
faith of the public in the administration of justice than the legal proceedings 
and court hearings of the last six years in behalf of a moral pervert turned 
murderer and defended by great wealth. 


In a little more than a couple ef weeks after this is read the 
Republican National Convention will be in session to adopt a 
platform and nominate a candidate for the Presidency, June 18 
being the opening day of the Convention, which promises to be a 
great deal more exciting and to provide a closer contest than any 
one imagined would be the case when Mr. Roosevelt declared his 
candidacy three months ago. At the beginning Mr. Roosevelt 
appeared to be hopelessly outclassed, as he had antagonised the 
Conservative element of the country by his Columbus speech, in 
which he recommended the recall of judges and judicial decisions ; 
he had to overcome the deep-seated opposition to a third term; 
with few exceptions the Press vigorously fought him, and he 
could no longer count on a section of the extreme Radicals, who 
accused him of treachery in becoming a candidate after he had 
encouraged Senator La Follette to announce himself as the candi- 
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date of the Insurgents in the hope of preventing Mr. Taft's 
nomination. The Conventions held during the following month 
confirmed this judgment. Mr. Roosevelt was able to make little 
headway against Mr. Taft; in North Dakota, where the issue was 
squarely joined between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. La Follette, and 
the advantage was supposed to be on the side of the former 
President, Mr. La Follette won an overwhelming victory, which 
convinced the public that Mr. Roosevelt had lost his hold on the 
extreme Radicals. Deserted by the Conservatives and repudiated 
by the Radicals, it was not surprising that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
campaign was looked upon with derision by his opponents, but 
since then he has retrieved lost ground and thrown consternation 
into the Taft camp. He has carried States which no politician 
believed it was possible for him to carry. It was expected that 
he would have a majority of the Illinois delegates, but he has 
all of them except two; he was conceded a few delegates in 
Pennsylvania, and he has practically all; it was thought he 
might have a delegate or two in Massachusetts, and he divided 
the State with the President. 

Despite this unexpected strength, it is not possible for Mr. 
Roosevelt to be nominated, as the delegates yet to be elected are 
not sufficient to give him a majority, unless delegates who have 
been instructed or are pledged to Mr. Taft should desert him, and 
it is not unlikely some of them can be induced to change their 
allegiance. A great many of Mr. Taft’s delegates are from the 
Southern States, where there is practically no Republican vote 
cast on election day, although the Southern States are given 
precisely the same proportionate representation in the Convention 
as those States in which the Democratic vote is negligible. That 
is one of the curious things about American politics. In no 
other country in the world, neither in politics nor in anything 
else, it is safe to say, would power be placed in the hands of men 
who contribute nothing to the common cause, but are a drag 
on the efforts of others. The South will give no electoral votes 
to the Republican candidate on election day, it will contribute 
no money or be of any other assistance to the party during the 
campaign, yet it is given, in round numbers, almost a third of 
the votes in the Convention, and on those votes the nomination 
may hinge. The same thing prevails in the Democratic Conven- 
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tion, where delegates sit from States no Democrat has ever 
carried and cannot expect to carry, and yet whose votes can 
fasten on the party a candidate objectionable to the States the 
Democrats must rely on to be successful. The sensible thing, of 
course, would be to have representation in the Conventions not 
on a per capita basis, but on the votes cast; but although the 
change has often been suggested neither party is courageous 
enough to make it. 

Delegates to a Republican Convention from the Southern 
States are either office-holders or would-be office-holders, whose 
principal concern is to be on the winning side, so as to be 
continued in office or to profit by having allied themselves with 
the successful candidate. When John Sherman was a candidate 
for the Presidency he frankly admitted that the Southern delegates 
had been purchased by him, but he plaintively added that after 
they had taken his money they sold out to one of his rivals. 
Mr. Sherman was more outspoken than is customary with 
politicians, but the traffic in Southern delegates is a well-recognised 
political industry. Whether the Southern delegates can be 
induced to stick to Mr. Taft is the question, and will depend very 
largely on the turn of events when the Convention meets. 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE “DUGDALE” ENGRAVING OF THE 
STRATFORD MONUMENT 
AND MR. SPIELMANN’S PRONOUNCEMENT THEREON 


In February last Mr. Spielmann delivered a lecture at the Royal 
Institution on “Shakespeare” portraits. At that lecture I was 
not privileged to be present, but, having seen an account of it in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, I addressed the following letter to the 
Editor, which duly appeared on February 19, 1912. 


MR. SPIELMANN AND “SHAKESPEARE” PORTRAITS 
To the Editor of the Pall Mali Gazette. 


Srr,—I have been greatly interested in your account of Mr. Spielmann’s 
lecture on “Shakespeare” portraits, which I trust will be published in its 
entirety for the benefit of those who had not the privilege of hearing it. 

But, sir, there is one matter in this connection upon which I am very 
anxious to obtain further light. It is this. As everybody knows, or ought to 
know, that famous antiquary, Sir William Dugdale, in his History of the 
Antiquities of Warwickshire, gives us a picture of the Stratford monument, 
which is the earliest known presentment of that Mecca stone of many adoring 
pilgrims. Dugdale appears to have prepared his work in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford-on-Avon about the year 1636, and I believe I am right in stating that 
the drawing and engraving of this picture were executed for him by Hollar, the 
celebrated Bohemian engraver and designer. 

Now, sir, Dugdale’s representation of “the Stratford Bust” differs absolutely 
from the etligy as it exists to-day. I will not stop to point out the differences ; 
I will only ask the reader to look upon this picture and on that. If, therefore, we 
are justified in accepting Dugdale’s engraving as authentic, Shakespeare’s bust, 
as it was originally erected, was totally dissimilar to that which now stands at 
Stratford, and was the counterfeit presentment of a melancholy-looking man, 
with hollow cheeks and a drooping moustache, wl. holds in front of his body a 
curious oblong cushion, upon which both his hands are laid. And why should 
not we accept this picture as authentic? Another famous antiquary, Dr. 
Whitaker, has told us that Dugdale’s “scrupulous accuracy, united with 
stubborn integrity,” has elevated his Antiquities of Warwickshire “to the rank 
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of legal evidence.” It is true that some modern critics, who find in Dugdale 
certain things that they do not want to find, have taken to speak of him in 
contemptuous terms as an untrustworthy authority, but I am inclined to think 
that Dr. Whitaker’s opinion is entitled to more weight than theirs. 

But, after all, this is no question of mere accuracy. Carelessness alone will 
not account for the difference between Dugdale’s picture and the monument as 
it now exists, and I say with confidence that unless Hollar devised an effigy of 
his own out of his inner consciousness, and Dugdale was so untrustworthy as to 
accept it, this curious picture in the Antiquities of Warwickshire must be held 
to show us the Stratford monument as it was seen in cr about the year 1636, 
Whereupon many further interesting questions arise. When was the alteration 
made? And by whom? And for what purpose? And are we not more likely 
to find a true presentment of Shakespeare in Dugdale’s figure than in that crude 
and exceedingly disappointing bust which now looks at us with such an ex- 
pressionless countenance and with so little speculation in its eyes ? 

Moreover, Dugdale tells us in his diary that the Stratford monument 
was made by Gerard Johnson. If, then, he gives us a true picture of this monu- 
ment—as, by the way, he gives a true picture of Sir Thomas Lucy’s—the 
bust as now seen is not by Gerard Johnson. It may be mentioned, further, 
that Rowe in his first edition of Shakespeare’s works, 1709, gives a picture 
of the monument which in all essential points is confirmatory of Dugdale’s 
engraving. 

It would be interesting to hear the views of Mr. Spielmann and other 
“authorities ” upon this curious question, which seems to me to deserve more 
serious consideration than it has yet received. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
February 17. G. G. GREENWOOD. 


This letter, which was written with the entirely innocent 
object of obtaining information, elicited, greatly to my surprise, 
a somewhat truculent reply from Mr. Spielmann, in which he 
spoke in terms of unmeasured contempt both of Dugdale and 
Dr. Whitaker, and also of my unfortunate self for believing in the 
‘* infallibility ” of the former and for ascribing any authority to 
the latter. Now, I believe in the infallibility of no man on earth, 
and, as the reader will see, I had expressed no such belief. But 
let us see what Mr. Spielmann has to tell us concerning Dugdale’s 
representation of the Stratford monument. In the first place, 
who was the engraver thereof? The illustrations of Dugdale’s 
Antiquities of Warwickshire have generally been ascribed to 
Hollar, and it is, I believe, undoubted that the great majority of 
them were executed by that artist. But Mr. Spielmann tells us 
that in his opinion, and in that of other experts, the engraving of 
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the Stratford monument is not by Hollar. “The prevailing 
opinion,” he says, “ is that it is by his assistant Gaywood.” But 
even supposing it is Hollar’s work, Mr. Spielmann claims to have 
proved that ‘“‘Hollar was no more accurate than his contem- 
poraries.” “There was,” he says, “no demand for pictorial 
accuracy in the seventeenth century.” In support of this pro- 
nouncement he tells us that in Hollar’s engraving of the equestrian 
statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross “ the pedestal is unrecognis- 
able, and the horse is represented as lifting his left leg instead of 
his right,” and comments thereon that, “ according to Mr. Green- 
wood’s reasoning, this statue and pedestal are substitutions” for 
an earlier statue and pedestal originally erected. This seems to 
me a thoughtless criticism; because, in the first place, my 
“reasoning” was, and is, that if Dugdale gives us an accurate 
presentment of the Stratford monument as seen by him the present 
one must be a “ substitution,”’ which, I take it, is incontrovertible. 
And, secondly, the inaccuracy in the engraving of the Charing 
Cross statue, viz. that the horse is “ lifting his left leg instead 
of his right,” is a matter of detail only. Had Hollar substituted 
Cromwell’s head for the head of Charles the analogy between his 
representation of this statue and the Dugdale engraving might 
have had some force. As the facts are it has none whatever. 
Mr. Spielmann calls attention to the vast amount of work done 
by Hollar, who “ is credited with 2400 plates,” and asks, “‘ How 
could he spend time on accuracy in architectural and sculptural 
details [my italics] which he had also to travel about England to 
collect [sic] or adapt from his messenger’s sketches ?”” He goes 
on to say that if the engraver, whether Hollar, Gaywood, or other, 
“* has misrepresented the other monuments in the church (engraved 
in the same volume) as grossly as the Shakespeare, he is utterly 
unworthy of trust in respect to all of them”; and to prove that 
he was so unworthy of trust Mr. Spielmann informs us that he 
showed on the screen at the Royal Institution “ photographs of 
the two other monuments—the Clopton and the Carew—and the 
engravings supposed to represent them.” These screen pictures, 
says Mr. Spielmann, were received with laughter, for they (i.e. 
the photographs) “depart ludicrously from the originals in 
respect of many details [my italics] and entire configuration.” 
Further, as to the engraving of the Stratford monument, “It 
shows a design as unarchitectural in sentiment as the figures of 
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the small boys and their attributes are unsculptural in effect and 
technical possibility.” Now,I had already anticipated this latter 
criticism as to the details of the Dugdale engraving, for in The 
Shakespeare Problem Restated, published four years ago, I say 
(page 247, n.) “I should certainly suspect that the little sitting 
figures, e.g. are by no means exact copies of the originals. They 
are placed as no monumental sculptor would be likely to place 
them.” But this is, certainly, mere matter of detail, and, in the 
absence of other evidence, would give us no warrant whatever for 
doubting the substantial accuracy of Dugdale’s presentment of 
the “ Shakespeare” bust. 

The question then is, are the inaccuracies which Mr. Spielmann 
has detected in other engravings illustrative of Dugdale’s Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire of such a gross and substantial character 
as to justify us in dismissing the engraving of the Stratford 
monument as altogether unworthy of consideration, or are they 
only inaccuracies of detail which do not affect the main figure or 
other object represented ? For we must remember that if the 
Stratford monument as seen by Dugdale and his engraver was the 
monument which now stands in Stratford Church, then the man 
who was responsible for Dugdale’s supposed copy was not merely 
guilty of carelessness; he presented the readers of a book, designed 
as a work of historical and antiquarian research, with an egregious 
and perfectly inexcusable travesty of the entire monument—not 
only of the canopy and sculptured adornments, but of the central 
figure itself. Mr. Spielmann admits, as he is bound to admit, 
that carelessness alone will not account for the (alleged) difference 
between the object to be copied and the counterfeit presentment. 
“Not carelessness alone,” he writes, “ but encouraged by the 
indifference to accuracy that distinguishes so much of the seven- 
teenth-century hack-engraver’s work.” I cannot make much of 
the grammar of this sentence, but I suppose it means that care- 
lessness encouraged by indifference to accuracy is sufficient to 
account for the amazing departure from truth which we must 
assume in the engraving if indeed it was intended as a copy of the 
now existing monument. It is not only an indifference to 
accuracy, it is an indifference to common honesty, and such an 
indifference as, if it be found repeated in many of the plates of 
Dugdale’s work, makes that work, so far as the illustrations are 
concerned, not only useless, but much worse than useless, as 
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containing distortions and misrepresentations of truth and fact. 
And what of Dugdale himself? Was he, the great antiquarian, 
content to accept any ridiculous caricature of a statue or monu- 
ment concerning which he wrote that might be supplied to him 
by Hollar, or Gaywood, or some other, without caring one straw 
whether it bore any resemblance to the original? Dugdale, who 
be it remembered was himself a Warwickshire man, had of course 
visited Stratford, had made an investigation of its antiquities, 
had examined the monuments in the church, and was personally 
familiar with the “Shakespeare” bust. Dr. Whitaker has borne 
testimony to Dugdale’s “scrupulous accuracy, united with 
stubborn integrity,” but Mr. Spielmann has nothing but contempt 
for Dr. Whitaker. “‘ Dr. Whitaker believed in the genuineness 
of the ‘Belmont Hall’ portrait and its Garrick inscription— 
though the one is as spurious as the other”; so “ we may leave 
Mr. Greenwood to pay his solitary homage to the Doctor’s 
opinion” ! This may be “ artistic” reasoning, but it seems to 
me to savour very little of the logician. Dr. Whitaker was, it 
appears, deceived concerning the genuineness of a certain portrait : 
therefore his testimony is worthless when he bears wituess to 
another man’s accuracy and integrity! But however faulty 
Mr. Spielmann’s logic may be, it is unquestionable that if his 
opinion concerning the engraving of the Stratford monument is 
to be accepted, then not only may Dr. Whitaker be spoken of with 
contempt, but Dugdale himself must be held guilty of such 
reckiess negligence as is hardly to be distinguished from down. 
right imposture. Well, it may, of course, be so. For my part I 
am so profoundly impressed with the untrustworthiness of human 
testimony in general that I am quite prepared to accept Mr. 
Spielmann’s opinion that the old antiquary and his engraver were 
little better than impostors if he can really produce satisfactory 
evidence to that effect. I am prepared to go even further, and 
to believe that Ben Jonson himself was capable of handing down 
to posterity statements as little consistent with strict veracity as 
Dugdale’s engravings are now said to be. For I take it “ there 
was no demand for” literary any more than for “ pictorial 
accuracy ’’ in those spacious times ! 

But now I come to the most remarkable pronouncement in 
Mr. Spielmann’s letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, and I ask the 
reader’s particular attention to it, 
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It is quite true [says he] that in Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare (1809, 
Tonson) the Dugdale plate has been copied by Van der Gucht, just as the 
Rowe plate was copied (with the usual licence) for a later edition by Grignion, .. . 
Meanwhile, Vertue’s engraving of the Stratford monument, published as early 
as 1723, shows the monument exactly as it is to-day (while impudently setting the 
Chandos head on the effigy’s shoulders), thus proving that it was as it now is just 
a quarter of a century before the date of the falsely alleged substitution.” * 

This is delightful. The engraving published by Vertue in 
1723 “‘ shows the monument exactly as it is to-day,’ with one 
trifling exception. And what is that? Why, instead of the 
plump, fatuous, sensuous head, which we see on the bust to-day, 
the artist had substituted the head of the Chandos portrait 
(so-called) of Shakespeare! ‘‘ But what matters that?” Mr. 
Spielmann would, doubtless, ask. The rest of the figure, the 
position of the arms, the hands—the right holding a pen, the left 
reposing on a sheet of paper—all these details ‘‘ prove that the 
monument was as it now is, just a quarter of a century before the 
date of the falsely alleged substitution.” 

But do they ¢ Let us consider the matter a little further. In 
the first place, I would observe that Vertue’s engraving does not 
show the monument “ exactly as it is to-day” (irrespectively of 
the ‘‘ Chandos head’’), for the little boy figures perched on the 
top, and represented as light-bearers, differ materially from those 
of the present day. But let that pass. There is other matter 
for consideration. In a second letter to the Pall Mall Gazette I 
had pointed out that “‘ the learned, the industrious, and the most 
orthodox Mrs. Stopes, in an article entitled ‘The True Story of 
the Stratford Bust,’ published in the Monthly Review for April 
1904, argued strongly for the authenticity of the Dugdale figure 
as against the present bust, with regard to which she truly 
observes that ‘ there is an entire lack of the faintest suggestion of 
poetic or spiritual inspiration in its plump earthliness.” And 
let me add, in passing, that Mrs. Stopes tested Dugdale’s accuracy 
by comparing his engraving of Sir Thomas Lucy’s tomb with a 
drawing specially made for her of that monument, and found that 
the drawing 

Supports Dugdale’s rendering of important details, though he failed some- 
what, naturally, in catching the expression. It allows us to believe that he 
reproduced Shakespeare’s bust with some degree of fidelity. He was appreciative 
of his fellow eountryman’s fame, and would not pass him by as a nobody. It is 
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quite possible, indeed, that he had seen the poet in habit as he lived, and any 
divergence from the tomb would be more than likely to be in the direction of 
reality. 

Thus far the most orthodox Mrs. Stopes, and, whatever we may 
think of her suggestion made in the last sentence, it is somewhat 
comforting to find from her evidence that at any rate one of 
the monuments in Stratford Church depicted by Dugdale is 
represented with substantial accuracy—that they are not all 
travesties and caricatures as Mr. Spielmann seems to wish us to 
believe ! 

But what is Mr. Spielmann’s reply to my reference to this 
learned “ Stratfordian”’ critic, who is generally supposed to bear 
a high reputation for accuracy ? According to Mr. Spielmann 
the lady is almost as inaccurate as Dugdale and Hollar themselves. 

That scholarly lady was betrayed into thinking that the coincidence of the 
traitor-engraving * of Dugdale (in whom she believed) and the repairs to the 
monument in 1748, implied that a substitution had been made in that year; but 
the existence of Vertue’s engraving a quarter of a century before shattered that 
contention. She had “ forgotten Goschen /” 

This is really amazing, for it clearly proves that Mr. Spielmann 
had never taken the trouble to read “that scholarly lady’s” 
article in the Monthly Review to which I had referred, and which 
he takes it upon himself to criticise. So far is it the fact that 
Mrs. Stopes had “ forgotten Goschen,” 2.e. the Vertue engraving 
of 1725, that in her excellent article she actually reproduces it, 
along with reproductions of Rowe’s engraving published 1709, 
Grignion’s version 1786, and Gravelot’s version in Hammer’s 
edition of 1744. She also gives an enlarged reproduction of the 
Dugdale engraving, which I have adopted as a frontispiece to my 
book, The Shakespeare Problem Restated. Mr. Spielmann, therefore, 
is absolutely wrong, and inexcusably inaccurate (perhaps there is 
“no demand” for literary accuracy in the twentieth century !) 
when he tells us that Mrs. Stopes had forgotten the Vertue 
engraving of 1725, with the absurd “ Chandos” head. What, 
then, is the learned lady’s own theory concerning the portrait 
and the bust ? ) 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century [she writes] we know that the 
tomb was “very much decayed.” Mr. John Ward, the grandfather of Mrs. 


Siddons, was in Stratford in 1746, and gave the whole proceeds of a representa- 
tion of Othello in the Town Hall on September 8 towards the restoration of 
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Shakespeare’s tomb. Orders were given to “ beautify” as well as to repair it. 
We are left altogether in the dark as to the degree of decay and the amount of 
reconstruction, but that i¢ was fundamental seems evident.* By 1748 the repairs 
were completed, and the colours repainted by Mr. John Hall, a limner of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Probably they worked with the new edition of Shakespeare 
before them as a guide, depending upon Gravelot and Hanmer of 1744. Alas 
for the result!” 

Mrs. Stopes, therefore, supposes that the “ substitution,” 
concerning which Mr. Spielmann is so contemptuous, took place 
in 1746-8, at which time there was a “ fundamental reconstruc- 
tion” of the Shakespeare monument; and her hypothesis is 
that those responsible for the alteration remodelled the figure 
after the picture in the then recently published “ new edition of 
Shakespeare,” viz. Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of 1744, in 
which Gravelot’s picture of the monument is manifestly copied 
from Vertue’s engraving of 1725. What then of that engraving 
which Mr. Spielmann so quaintly regards as conclusive proof that 
the Stratford monument in 1725 was “ exactly as it is to-day ” ? 
Mrs. Stopes considers it as “‘ a purely imaginary version,” as well 
it may be seeing that the artist has adorned it with the ridiculous 
“Chandos head.” Mrs. Stopes, therefore, so far from “ for- 
getting” this “‘ Vertue’s engraving,” actually prays it in aid, being 
of opinion that Gravelot copied from it for Hanmer’s edition, and 
that the repairers of the monument in 1746-8 copied from 
Gravelot. The present bust, therefore, was virtually taken from 
the “ Vertue” engraving (I utterly disclaim all thought of a bad 
pun !) and not the engraving from the bust ! 

But let us set it down in the lady’s own words. She tells us 
that in the Print-room of the British Museum she found 


a curious engraving in the Slade collection, signed “‘Grignion sculps,” which 
supports Dugdale’s rendering. Rowe also, in his first edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, 1709, has a very bad representation of the tomb, which conveys the 
idea of a certain amount of decay in the original. There is absolutely no 
expression in the face, which is not quite so thin as Dugdale’s, but the figure 
agrees with the early rendering in all points in which it differs from the 
modern one. Rowe's edition of 1714 presents a bad copy of his first edition. 
Dr. Thomas in 1730 expanded Dugdale’s Warwickshire into two volumes, but 
used the original block of the tomb unaltered. [Alas, Dr. Thomas seems to 
have been as untrustworthy as Dr. Whitaker!] In Pope’s edition of 1725 we 
find a remarkable variation. Vertue did not go to Stratford but to Rowe for his 
copy. Finding it so very inartistic he #mproved the monument, making the 
little angels light-bearers rather than bearers of spade and hourglass, and 
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instead of the bust he gives a composition from the Chandos portrait, altering the 
arms and hands, and adding a cloak, pen, paper, and desk. It retains, 
however, the drooping moustache and slashed sleeves, In Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 
edition, 1744, Gravelot copies from Vertue the monument and the figure, while 
he alters the face into what seems to be the original of The Birthplace Portrait. 


And this is the lady, forsooth, who had “‘ forgotten Goschen”’ ! 
Mr. Spielmann should really “ verify his quotations.” It seems 
to me that the last word on the Dugdale engraving of the Strat- 
ford bust has not yet been said, and I respectfully invite him to 
reconsider the matter. 

One word more and I have done with Mr. Spielmann. In my 
second letter to the Pall Mall Gazette I wrote, “ Mr. Spielmann 
has rendered signal service by his demonstration of the absolute 
untrustworthiness of all, or nearly all, the alleged portraits of 
‘Shakespeare.’” In this I thought I was paying a well-deserved 
compliment, but Mr. Spielmann declined to take it as such. 
On the contrary, he sees in it serious ground for complaint. 
“He asserts,” he writes of me, “ that I have shown the unworthi- 
ness (sic) ‘ of all—or nearly all’ the portraits. That ‘of all’ I 
think he must, on reflection, be sorry for.” Yet I turn to the 
Stratford Town Shakespeare (vol. x. p. 374) and I find this from 
the pen of Mr. Spielmann: 

Imay say at once that a long and minute study of the portraits of 
Shakespeare in every medium and material has led me, otherwise hopeful as I 
was at the outset years ago, no distance at all towards the firm establishment of 
the reputation of any one of them as a true life-portrait.” * 

“On reflection,” therefore, I see no just reason why I should 
be sorry for what I wrote, as above, concerning Mr. Spielmann’s 
demonstration of the untrustworthiness of “ all—or nearly all” 
the alleged portraits of “Shakspeare,”’ and, for the life of me I 
cannot understand which of all these portraits Mr. Spielmann 
does think trustworthy, unless indeed he includes the Stratford 
bust among the “ portraits.” He appears to think that that 
distressing effigy really does give us a true presentment of the 
great bard who was “ not of an age but for all time,” but, as he 
himself writes, “if you please we are talking of the portraits,” 
and, although I am no art critic, I believe it is not usual, m 
common parlance, at any rate, to include “busts” under the 
designation of “ portraits.” + 

* Quoted in The Shakespeare Problem Restated, p. 260, note. 

¢ Since this was written I have consulted the recently published eleventh 


editton of the Zacyclopedia Britannica, where I find the following from Mr, 
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Mr. Spielmann, whose resentment I seem quite unintentionally 
to have incurred, accuses me of having written an “ anti- 
Shakespeare book” and to aim at “the dethronement of Shak«- 
speare.” Such pin-prick criticism seems to me rather childish, 
and I gladly pass it by. Mr. Spielmann well knows that I yield 
to none in my admiration of “‘ Shakespeare,’ and to speak of one 
of the poet’s most devoted admirers as “ anti-Shakespeare,” 
because he ventures to entertain a doubt as to the identity that 
may, possibly, lie behind the name, appears to me hardly worthy 
of serious controversy. As to the “ dethronement of Shake- 
speare,” as I have said elsewhere, “Shakespeare” is enthroned for 
all time—or so long, at least, as the human intellect shall endure— 
and futile, indeed, must be any attempt to dethrone him. We 
one and all kneel before him. ‘ May the king live for ever,’ we 
ery one and all. Davies of Hereford has told us of Shakspere 
of Stratford that, had he “ not played some kingly parts in sport,” 
he might have been “a king among the meaner sort.” I will, 
therefore, ask Mr. Spielmann to join me in a bumper to “The 
King—God bless him” ! 

But which Pretender is, and which is King, 
God bless us all, that’s quite another thing! 


G. G. GREENWOOD. 


Spielmann’s pen: ‘“ Exhaustive study of the subject, extended over a series of 
years, has brought the present writer to the conclusion—identical with that enter- 
tained by leading Shakespearean authorities—that two portraits only can be 
accepted without question as authentic likenesses.” And what are these two 
portraits? ‘The bust” in Stratford Church and the Droeshout engraving! 
Well, I did not and do not reckon “ the bust” among “the portraits” of Shake- 
speare. So it comes to this that Mr. Spielmann recognises only one “ portrait” of 
Shake~peare, to wit, the portentous, hydrocephalous Droeshout signboard! But 
he also accepts “ the bust” as an authentic likeness—the bust of which Mrs. Stopes 
writes that “ every one who approaches it is more disappointed in it as a revelation 
of the poet than even in the crude lines of Droeshout!” It really requires some 
stretch of the imagination to conceive that these twain are effigies of one and the 
same individual, but perhaps we may say that, as in the case of Cxsar and 
Pompey, they are “both so like neither you couldn’t tell t’other from which !” 
And these, says Mr. Spielmann, though “neither of them a life-portrait,” we 
are to accept “without question as authentic!” But as he truly writes, “ The 
mystery that surrounds much [? all] in the life and work of Shakespeare extends 
also to his portraiture.” Byron must really have had poor Shakespeare in mind 
Wen in answer to the question ** What is the end of fame?” he replied that it is 
‘To have, when the original is dust, 
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THE question of food-supply vexes now nearly all the world. To 
consider it in relation to almost any foreign country is to find 
cause for anxiety. But to consider it in relation to the British 
Empire is to find cause for rage at the spectacle of an insensate 
heir to a rich estate squandering away time and opportunity. 
There are many nations which stand to-day in the shadow of the 
bony hand of Want. The British nation turns its back on fat 
harvest-fields and plods wilfully on the path towards poverty. 
Other nations hunger desperately for what we have and prepare 
to stake their national existence on the chance of its seizure. 
We hold it negligently, carelessly, to a great extent uselessly. 
We refuse to make a businesslike use of the Empire, and our 
refusal means that we inflict for the present the evils of dear 
food and low wages upon a great proportion of our nation and 
prepare for the future the gravest peril. 

There is much talk in Europe to-day of “ places in the sun.” 
Claims founded on national pride are put forward for the right 
to expand. Very soon there must be a far more weighty and 
dangerous clamour for “ places at table,” for the right to share in 
the food lands of the earth. Populations begin to press against 
their boundaries. Modern science has helped the race of man 
to reach numbers once considered impossible. Machinery, pre- 
ventive medicine, surgery, sanitation, all have helped to this. 
The feeding of these increasing numbers becomes with each year 
a more difficult problem. Territories do not stretch with popula- 
tions. Even the comparatively new nation of the United States 
finds its food-supply and raw material supply tightening, and 
has just been checked in an attempt to obtain a lien on the natural 
resources of the British Dominion of Canada. The British Empire, 
and the British Empire almost alone, has territory and resources 
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to relieve for the present the scarcity which makes food dear and 
to provide for as many centuries ahead as it is possible to foresee. 
But the British Empire refuses to take thought as to the position, 
and drifts along lines of laissez-faire at once harmful to her present 
prosperity, dangerous to her future safety, and profoundly irri- 
tating to her world-rivals, who have some reason to hold us guilty 
of a dog-in-the-manger policy since we hold what others want, 
and hold without effectively using. 

A decade ago, when Mr. Chamberlain, awakened by the South 
African War at once to the full extent of the European envy of 
our world-position and to the full possibilities of a United Empire, 
formulated a plan of Imperial reorganisation which combined (as 
all good statesmanship should) the appeal to patriotic sentiment 
and the appeal to business advantage, a strange fatuity made the 
opponents of Imperial patriotism pitch on as their rallying-cry 
that of ‘‘ dear food.” The masses of England were warned from 
Imperialism by the statement that “‘ the'r food would cost them 
more.” They listened and believed. Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial 
policy has failed so far to find acceptance because of the plea that 
Free Trade and a general policy of treating the foreigner on the 
same terms as the citizen of the Empire guaranteed the British 
masses cheap food. Since then the price of food has steadily risen 
and it still rises. The time has come to turn the tables and to 
show to the people that the way to cheap food and sure food is 
along the path of Imperial unity and Imperial development, and 
along that path alone. 

A “production” map of the world will show that the British 
Empire within its boundaries can produce all the food articles 
needed for the comfort and luxury of man and that it occupies 
in this regard a uniquely favourable position. Absolutely self- 
sufficient itself, it is a necessary source of supply to almost all 
other nations. The production position at the present moment, 
however, is unimportant beside the possible position following a 
policy of full development. Most of the Empire is yet practically 
virgin territory. The Mother Country and India are the only 
“developed” portions. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, have so far been only “ tickled with a hoe.” What they 
do now does not represent one-tenth of what they could do. 


The difficulties Nature has imposed are being rapidly overcome, 
VoL. LIX 46 
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Cattle diseases are ceasing to stand in the way of South African 
development. The “dry country” of Australia is coming under 
the yoke of the plough, and wheat-growing proves easy and 
profitable with less than ten inches of rainfall a year. In Canada 
the snow-line is being pushed steadily back just as is the sun-line 
in Australia, and wheat-fields stretch each year nearer to the 
Arctic Circle. 

The food facts of the Empire need to be properly brought 
home to the half-hungry population of these islands. They need 
to’ know that within our Empire to-day oxen are slaughtered for 
their hides only, the meat being altogether wasted; that sheep 
are slaughtered merely for their skins and their fat; that a crop 
of maize can be grown in ninety days; that one State (West 
Australia), which only took to wheat-growing seriously five years 
ago, produced 7,600,000 bushels in 1911, and has the area to 
produce 70,000,000 bushels a year within the next five years 
if there is a demand; that concerning one projected “ desert” 
line of railway within the Empire it is calculated that it will bring 
1,500,000 carcasses of fat sheep a year to market. These do not 
represent any attempt at a comprehensive statement. They are 
just odd facts occurring as I write. If one sought to make a 
prospectus of the Empire’s possibilities it would be necessary 
to deal with vast figures. Thus, excluding manufactures, the 
four and a half million people of Australia produce wealth from 
farm and field and mine to the total of £134,500,000 a year. Those 
four and a half million people could be raised to forty millions 
without much lessening of the average rate of production (only 
mining and forestry would be affected). The people of Canada 
are almost as productive and have equal possibilities of expansion. 

The power of the Empire as a producer of food and a supplier 
of wages being understood, one can come to closer grips with the 
politics of the position. Now in considering an Empire food policy, 
in the first instance the safety of the Empire and the security of 
the people of the Mother Country—which two things are insepa- 
rable—call for a greater food-supply to be produced locally in the 
British Isles. This is a point that is too often ignored or slurred 
over in the discussion of plans of Imperial reorganisation. The 
present ghastly insecurity of the Home Country as regards food- 
supply in time of war is the most serious single menace to the 
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existence of the Empire. It involves the possibility that in a great 
struggle, whilst another Nelson was winning victories at sea, and 
whilst another Marlborough was upholding the flag on the Euro. 
pean Continent, and whilst the overseas Dominions were mopping 
up the foreign colonies of our enemies, the Empire would fall 
because of food riots in London. The position would be greatly 
bettered by transferring from foreigners to our fellow citizens 
overseas the responsibility of providing what food Great Britain 
must import, since that would at least secure that in war-time 
the supply would not be cut off at its source. But whilst the 
present proportion of food for the British Isles has to be imported 
—whether it be from the Empire or from foreign countries—the 
Imperial defence position is radically unsound. A very large share 
of the food of the people of these islands must be imported under 
any conditions which can be foreseen in the immediate future ; 
but not nearly so large a share as at present. The possibilities of 
Ireland as a source of food-supply for the industrial populations 
of England are only at the beginning of their development. If 
the danger can be averted of turning the Irish from their present 
tendency to settle down as prosperous small farmers and dis- 
persing their national energy in the political ructions following a 
Home Rule scheme, the better security of the whole Empire and 
the better contentment of Ireland could be aided by the one move- 
ment.* Both England and Scotland also can do far more for the 
food-supply of their populations than at present. True, it may 
be that in some cases pheasants will have to give way to peasants, 
and something of the luxurious beauty of hedge and copse be sacri- 
ficed to the demands of utility. Such sacrifices will be regrettable, 
but the first consideration should be to make Britain safe. 

When the food-productive power of the British Islands has 


* During a recent tour of Ireland I was much impressed with two facts: 
the first, that the small Irish farmers, beginning now to prosper under the 
generous land settlement scheme of a past Unionist Government, took little or no 
genuine interest in “ Home Rule”; the second, that they were very genuinely 
interested in the question—new to most of them—of how the Irish farmer could 
profit under a system of Tariff Reform which would give him entrance, debarred 
to the foreigner, to the gigantic English markets. The South of Ireland can 
produce very much of what we import now from the “intense culture” farms 
of the Continent. I was convinced that the Home Rule agitation is largely 
artificial, and that a Tariff Reform campaign in Ireland would be of real value, 
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been raised to its highest practicable point, by such steps as the 
protection of the home market for the farmer, the encouragement 
of agricultural education, the provision of low inland transport 
rates for agricultural produce, the next step in our Imperial food 
policy is to give by preferential tariffs the first call on our markets 
to our Dominions. It should be possible, as an accompaniment 
to a sound preferential scheme, to bargain for a certain minimum 
supply and a certain maximum price, and perhaps certain com- 
pensating concessions to our manufactured goods. 

I am aware that all this is shocking heresy to men brought 
up in a school of Free Trade thought; that even many Tariff 
Reformers who are willing to accept the idea of a strictly moderate 
tariff do not contemplate any further departure from the doctrine 
of laissez-faire which was introduced to British politics by the 
Cobdenites. But the Cobden idea is too discredited now to be a 
valid argument against a robust nationalism which would dare to 
organ'se the resources and energies of the Empire and its peoples, 
following the methods by which other nations, contemptibly 
inferior in natural advantages, are successfully rivalling our 
greatness. Japan, on a “ natural capital” of minerals, fertile soil, 
&c., less than that of our little Dominion of New Zealand, has 
made herself a great nation by a national policy. The United 
States, which outdistances the Empire in white population and 
in many departments of production, has “ natural capital” hardly 
greater than that of Canada or of Australia. Germany, which 
prepares to contest with us the supremacy of the seas, has not 
the “ natural capital” of our sub-continent in Africa. Unless we 
are willing to admit that we are an inferior national type to the 
American, Japanese, and German, we should be competent to 
make as good use of the enormously greater resources with which 
we have been blessed. 

At present our rivals use their resources: we neglect ours. An 
example: the United States has extended her flag to the Hawaiian 
group; and there United States capital grows sugar which has 
a free market in the United States, whilst all foreign sugar is faced 
by a heavy tariff. As a consequence the Hawaiian group is 
flourishing, whilst the Fijian group under British laissez-faire, 
with rather superior natural advantages, lags far, far behind. 
Being a British sugar-grower in Fiji gives a man no advantage in 
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any British market over the foreigner; in those markets the Fiji 
planter has to meet the Hawaiian on equal terms, and he has 
no chance of getting a share in the United States market. The 
American Imperial system may be illustrated further from the 
example of Hawaii. All trade between that group and the United 
States must be by American ships manned by American sailors. 
A foreign ship cannot carry a passenger or a ton of merchandise 
from Hawaii to any United States port. This is a little away 
from the subject of food-supply; but it will illustrate the drift 
of an inter-Imperial preferential system which by a series of 
friendly bargains between citizens of the Empire would concentrate 
the supply of the imported food requirements of the Mother 
Country in the hands of her Dominions (extending the same idea 
to raw materials for cloth and other manufactures), under con- 
ditions ensuring both fair supplies and fair prices; would secure 
in return preferences for manufactured goods; and would seek 
to concentrate all this trade in British bottoms manned by British 
sailors. There are limitless possibilities for better food and better 
wages for all the citizens of the Empire in such a system. We 
have all the “raw material” of a magnificent prosperity. The 


task is one of intelligent utilisation. 
FRaNK Fox. 
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THE history of France during the first half of the nineteenth 
century is an unparalleled series of revolutions and general unrest. 
It witnessed the Consulate, the rise and fall of the First Empire, 
the Restoration of the Bourbon Dynasty, the Hundred Days, the 
return of Louis XVIII., the Abdication of Charles X., the reign 
and flight of Louis Philippe, the second Republic and the advent 
of Napoleon III., to say nothing of the various minor phases of 
unrest, crowding into half a century more dramatic constitutional 
changes than had taken effect in any other European country 
for probably 500 years. With the political barometer almost 
constantly at “change” and usually at ‘“‘ stormy” there would 
seem to have been little or no disposition in official circles for the 
encouragement of art. 

Yet in spite of the national unrest the Salon was held with a 
frequency and comparative regularity which can only now be 
regarded as surprising. It was held in 1801, 1802, 1804, 1806, 
1808, 1810, 1812, 1814, 1817, 1819, 1822, 1824, 1827, 1831, and 
1833, from which year it became and has remained an annual 
institution, but there were no exhibitions in 1851, 1854, 1856, 
1858, 1860, 1862 and 1871. Thus, under the Restoration there 
were five Salons (1814-1824), under Charles X. one only (1827), 
and under Louis Philippe one every year (1831-1847) except 1832. 

In the nineteenth century, as in the eighteenth, the promoters 
were often at their wits’ end to keep the exhibitors “ up to time” 
—‘‘les retards trop habituels dans Penvoi des ouvrages et méme 
des notices,” according to the catalogue of 1801, necessitated the 
publication of “ supplements,’ and it is possible that this delay 
in sending in works may have been the cause of the Salon not 
opening some years and in the irregularity of its date of opening 
in others. The first four Salons of the century were opened in 
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September; from 1810 to 1814 the opening was put off until 
November; from 1817 to 1824 it was alternately April and 
August; in 1827 it was November 4; in 1831 May 1; whilst 
from 1833 to 1848 the date of opening ranged from March 1 to 
March 16. 

The number of exhibits from 1801 onwards showed an 
almost constant increase. In 1801 there were 720; in 1802, 
1004; there were considerably fewer in the next three Salons, but 
in 1810 there were 1210 ; and in 1824, 2371 numbers—the catalogue 
extending from 92 pages in 1801 to 258 pages in 1824. In 1834 
there were 3314 exhibits—the “‘ record”? until 1850, when there 
were 3923 numbers in the catalogue which extended to 332 pages. 
There appears at one time to have been no limit to the number 
which an artist might exhibit, e.g. in 1817 Demarne had 13; two 
years later Millet had 12 portraits hung; in 1833 Dubufe had 
20, and half a dozen exhibits of one artist would appear to be 
quite a usual number. In all the earlier catalogues there is a 
stereotyped warning against “ L’abus qui existe dehors du Musée,” 
where the catalogue was sold “ au dessus de son prix” by enter- 
prising hawkers who would purchase copies from those who no 
longer wanted them after leaving the Salon; and this custom 
still prevails to the present day. The official price of the cata- 
logue varied from 75 centimes to 1 franc 25 centimes. 

With such a vast corpus of material enshrined in the Salon 
catalogues of the first half of the nineteenth century it is obviously 
impossible to do full justice, even in a series of many articles. 
Much of it is hopelessly barren fruit except to the historian of 
French art. We can, therefore, only deal with such phases as 
have a direct or indirect interest to Englishmen to-day. This 
interest is exceedingly great and varied. 

If for the first twenty years of the nineteenth century English 
exhibitors were practically unrepresented at the Salon there were 
many evidences that English scenes and historical characters 
were not unfamiliar to French artists. Indeed, hated as England 
and the English were, nearly every Salon contained something of 
English interest. In 1804, for instance, Vafflard had a picture 
inspired by Young’s Night Thoughts ; in 1810 Madame Pasteur 
exhibited a whole length portrait of her father who was a professor 
of English; and two years later two distinctly English names 
appear as exhibitors—Mlle. Elisabeth Harvey and Hutchinson, 
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.To John Crome belongs the distinction of being the first 
eminent English artist to exhibit at the Salon. Mr. Laurence 
Binyon in his book, Crome and Cotman, 1897 (pp. 27-29), refers to 
Crome’s visit to Paris in 1814 (when Napoleon was at Elba), but 
he does not seem to be aware that in the Salon of that year 
Crome, whose address was No. 17 Rue Vivienne, exhibited a 
picture, No. 225, Vue des Environs de Norwich. Indeed, the 
Salon of this year is of especial interest to English students, for 
the French artist A. Dubost (who was killed in a duel in 1825) 
had returned from England and exhibited three views, one of the 
Promenade in Hyde Park (he exhibited a similar subject in 1817), 
another of a horse-race at Newmarket, and a third the Pro- 
menade at Windsor with the King and the Princesses Sophia and 
Augusta. Glover, to whom Crome refers in his letter (quoted 
by Mr. Binyon) from Paris, had a landscape in the same Salon, 
and J. B. Vernay, a pupil of David (and afterwards Director of 
the Academy at Havana), had two pictures inspired by scenes in 
the life of Marie Stuart and Queen Elizabeth. The historical 
embarcation from England in 1814 of Louis XVIII. and his 
suite formed the subjects of Garneray’s pictures at the 1817 
Salon, and two years later the same artist exhibited another of 
his London views; a Mile. Adéle Melling sent two views of 
Warwick Castle; and Delaistre a sketch for a mausoleum in marble 
for the church of Plympton St. Mary, in memory of the Earl of 
Morley’s son who had died at St. Mandé in 1817. Scenes from 
Scott's novels, Shakespeare's plays and other English subjects 
were popular with French artists, and appeared in nearly all the 
Salons during the second and following three decades of the last 
century. 

In the 1822 Salon Bonington appears for the first time as an 
exhibitor, sending two watercolour drawings of views in France; 
his Paris address was 27 Rue Michet-le-Comte. Thus Crome and 
Bonington prepared the way for the historic invasion of the Paris 
Salon by English artists in 1824, when Bonington, Constable, the 
two Fieldings, Copley and Thales, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Prout, 
Varley and others together had over thirty pictures and water- 
colour drawings hung. It established a precedent which amazed 
Paris, and completely conquered both critics and public. More 
than this, it was the Genesis of an entirely new era in French 
landscape painting—‘ the Barbizon School.” “The Barbizon 
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School,” some one wrote once on a wall in the famous village inn 
in the Forest of Fontainebleu, “is the offspring of Father Millet 
and Mother Corot, and neither of these would have been here had 
they not been begot by Grandpapa Constable.” 

The part which Constable played in this Salon of 1824 has 
somewhat overshadowed the interest excited by the exhibits of 
his English fellow artists. He himself received a gold medal and 
so did Bonington and Copley Fielding; but it was his work 
which brought about the revolution in French landscape paint- 
ing. Readers of Leslie’s and other lives of the artist will be 
familiar with the gist of the criticism which appeared in the 
French papers on Constable’s pictures. Bonington was described 
as “un Anglais transporté 4 Paris, ot il apporté la foi. Assez 
long temps les amateurs n’ont juri qui par lui.” The “tone” of 
Fielding’s picture is described as generally “ superbe,” the critic 
fearing that in Paris they would “tourner beaucoup de tétes”’ 
and produce “ sottes imitations.’ Lawrence was hailed as the 
best portrait-painter in the world, and it was stated that everybody 
wanted a portrait by him. But it was Constable who “troubled the 
repose ’’ of all French landscape painters, and compelled them to 
throw over their allegiance to the time-honoured traditions of 
landscape painting as it had existed in France for two or more 
centuries. A considerable volume might be made of the criticism 
which the English pictures of 1824 evoked; and it is strange that, 
in view of the long-continued triumph of the Barbizon School, 
more attention has not been directed to this Salon. The most 
that can be done here is to give a complete transcript of the more 
important entries so far as English exhibitors are concerned, for 
English biographers of the various artists who distinguished them- 
selves in Paris in 1824 do not seem to have consulted the original 
Salon catalogue. 


ENGLISH EXHIBITORS AT THE SALON OF 1824. 
Bonineton. Rue des Mauvaises-Paroles, No. 16. 
Etude en Flandre. 
Marine. 
Vue d’Abbeville, aquarelle. 
[These three works were purehased before the exhibition by 
the French Société des Amis des Arts.] 
Marine: des pécheurs débarquent leur poisson. 
Un plage sablonneuse. 
[Ce tableau appartient 4 M. du Sommerard. } 
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ConsTABLE * [no address]. 
358. Unecharrette 4 foin traversant un gué au pied d’une ferme; paysage. 
359. Un Canal en Angleterre; paysage on voit sur le premier plan des 

barques et des personnages. 

360. Vue prés de Londres; Hampstead Heath. 

Fizipine, Coptry. Quai des Grands Augustius, No. 25. 

361, Vue de Hastings, sur les cites de Sussex. 

362. Vue de Hythe et les marais de Romney. 

363. Vue sur la Tamise, 4 Deptford, prés de Londres. 

364. Vue d’aprés nature, en Angleterre, aquarelle. 

365. Une petite marine 

366. Vue de chateau de Chepstow 

367. Vue de chateau d’ Harlech 

368, Route dans une plaine 

369. Pleine mer avec embarcation ~ 
[The four last were bought by M. Schroth t before the opening of the Salon. | 


Fietpinc, THAtEs.t Rue Jacob, No. 20. 
647. Macbeth rencontrant les sorciéres sur la bruyére, aquarelle. 
648. Moulin prés la barriére d’Italie. 
649. Un cadre contenant des aquarelles. 
LAWRENCE, Sir THomas. 
1053. Portrait de feu M. le Duc de Richelieu. 
2227. [Supplement] Portrait de femme, 
Prout [no Christian name or address]. 
1379. Vue de Cologne 
1380. Vue d’Augsbourg | 
1381. Vue d’Utrecht 
1382. Une Marine | 
Varuey, Joun, de Londres. Quai des Grands Augustins 25. 
1687. Montagne de Morne en Irlande, 
1688. Une composition. 


all watercolour drawings. 


* It is difficult to trace the exact origin of Constable’s vogue in Paris. 
It is certain that, before the Salon of 1824, he had enthusiastic admirers in 
France; in May of this year he wrote to Fisher that he had just engaged to 
get some pictures of a small size ready for Paris by August, “the large ones 
are to be exhibited at the Louvre and my purchasers say they are much looked 
for in Paris.” 

+ Schroth was a picture-dealer in Paris and a warm admirer of Constable, of 
whom he bought many pictures (see Lord Windsor’s “ John Constable,” pp. 68-9). 

t Thales Fielding was one of the four sons of Theodore Nathan Fielding, a 
portrait-painter ; all four brothers—of whom Copley was the most eminent— 
were distinguished as artists in watercolours. It was Thales Fielding who 
gave lessons in this medium to Eugéne Delacroix, who, it may be here 
mentioned, came over to England in 1825 to study the works of English artists, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Constable and Turner: “il revint enchanté des décou- 
vertes précieuses qu'il venait de faire.” (Robin, Hugéne Delacroix, 1910, p. 78.) 
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Other English exhibitors at this Salon included Harding, 
Linton, James Roberts,a Mr. Smith and Wild (the Paris address 
of the last two was the same, 7.e. No. 2, Rue du Pont de Lodi); 
whilst a M. “ Gastineau de Londres” may be also included 
among the group, although he was obviously of French 
derivation. 

The English “ invasion” of 1824 was followed by another in 
1827; and again we find among the exhibitors Bonington, 
Constable, Newton Fielding (brother of Copley Fielding), Law- 
rence and others. Bonington looms more largely in this Salon 
than any of his fellow countrymen, both in number and in the 
importance of his works; * moreover, it was the last Salon at which 
he exhibited, for he died in the following year. To this Salon he 
sent two of his splendid Venice series, some of which are now in 
the Wallace Collection; most of his exhibits were late in arriving, 
for of his seven exhibits four were in the second supplement to 
the catalogue. By a most fortunate stroke of luck all Bonington’s 
more important Salon pictures of 1827 are in the Wallace collec- 
tion—his Frangois I. and Marguerite de Navarre, his Henri IV. 
and the Spanish Ambassador (respectively Nos. 1604 and 1605 in 
the Salon), whilst some of the other pictures at Hertford House 
probably passed through the Salon of 1827. 

Constable had only one picture, No. 219, Paysage avec figures 
et animaux. Newton Fielding had several, including a frame 
of watercolour drawings, the property of M. Leblond. H. J. 
Fradelle, a Frenchman domiciled in England, sent his picture of 
Rebecca and Ivanhoe which was engraved; and Henry Sass, 


* Having regard to the rarity of the 1827 Salon catalogue and of the 
widespread interest now taken in Bonington’s works, in France as well as 
England, no excuse is necessary for transcribing the titles of his exhibits at 
this year’s Salon. They are as follows: 

Bontneton, M. Rue des Martyrs, No. 11. 
123. Vue du Palais ducal 4 Venise. 
124. Vue de la Cathédral de Rouen. 
125. Tombeau de Saint Omer, dans l’eglise Cathédral de St. Omer, 
aquarelle. 

1604, Frangois I. et la Reine de Navarre. 

1605. Henri IV. et ’ Ambassadeur d’ Espagne. 

1606. Vue de l’entrée du Grand Canal, Venise. 

1607, Une aquarelle, 
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better known as a teacher than as a practitioner of art and 
familiar to all readers of Frith’s Reminiscences, sent a portrait of 
a Professor of Fine Arts at London—probably his own portrait. 
Stephanoff, too, was an exhibitor, sending Le Sommeil aprés Diner, 
a picture which belonged to “M. ?Eveque Luscombe.” Law- 
rence’s three exhibits were late in reaching the Salon, for two 
were in the first supplement to the catalogue, his portraits of the 
Duchesse de Berri and his much more famous one of Master 
Lambton, whilst a portrait in crayons of an unknown lady was in 
the second supplement. 

Apart from its overwhelming interest to English students of 
art the 1827 Salon is of the highest importance to French students, 
for it was here that Corot exhibited for the first time. Thus we 
see with Constable the begetter of the Barbizon school, and with 
Corot its earliest exponent, how intimately interwoven are the 
annals of one of the greatest movements in modern art. 

Whilst the English element has practically never been absent 
from the French Salon since 1822, it was no longer a public 
sensation or novelty after 1827. At the 1831 Salon Bentley and 
Cattermole each exhibited a watercolour drawing (both were the 
property of M. Chavaut); whilst a French artist Gobaud sent a 
picture with the title Une Salle de vente a Londres, connu sous le 
nom de Christte—actionnay-Room [sic]. The Salon of two years 
later was noteworthy for its number of pictures of French artists 
based on scenes in Sir Walter Scott’s novels; and, had space 
permitted, data of far-reaching importance to the historian of 
modern art might be pointed out in the catalogues of many of 
the succeeding Salons. For instance, and to take only two 
examples at random—both are from the Salon of 1859—we find 
a “M. Leighton de Scarborough” exhibiting his picture of 
Count Paris and Juliet which was at the Royal Academy in the 
previous year; whilst the two exhibits of Edward May of New 
York apparently heralded the American invasion of Paris art 
circles—an invasion which is so evident to-day both in the studios 
and in the Salons. 

W. RoBERTs. 
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THE BIRTH-RATE—AND AFTERWARDS 


In these latter days the birth-rate has become a species of fetich 
among economists of a certain class. It was not always thus. 
In the comparatively recent times when there was no such thing 
as a census, and when the statistics of births, marriages and 
deaths were loosely kept or not kept at all, the birth-rate did not 
signify. It was or it was not; it came and it went; it might 
be or it might not be. There are traces of old themes pro- 
pounded by old dead people who fancied that the human race 
was dying out, and there are remains of the footprints of deceased 
philosophers who imagined that it was increasing out of all 
reason. But until quite recently there was no genuine birth- 
rate problem, through sheer lack of any information on which 
to build it. 

Now the problem is with us at our going out and our coming 
in, at our lying down and our rising up. 

The spectre of a gigantic and incredible baby blots out the 
sun and darkens the pallid luminary of night. Out of nowhere 
and built of no visible material have come certain widely accepted 
propositions which may be set down as follows : 


(1) THar it is the duty of the human race to increase re- 
gardless of consequences. 

(2) Tuat the nation with a vast surplus of births over deaths 
is a good and progressive nation, whereas the one with 
a small surplus is decaying and the one with no surplus 
at all is doomed. Its doom may not be immediate, but 
it is none the less certain. 

(3) THat a vast increase of population is scriptural, while 
a small increase or a complete absence of increase is 
unscriptural. When the world was empty man was 
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bidden to multiply and replenish it. Now that it is 
replenished he is urged to go on replenishing it just the 
same. 


Yet even man’s most hostile critic must admit that during 
the last 100 or 110 years he has attended to his duty. He 
may have neglected many things, but he has done his best for 
the birth-rate. In olden days the hideous wastefulness of war 
kept down the population. War was cheap and chronic, and 
it was often conducted on principles which would now be re- 
garded as plain massacre. In some countries it was, to all 
intents and purposes, a form of daily and hourly brigandage 
accompanied by a general slaughter of non-combatants. Man 
smote his felllow at short range with a club which cost less than 
twopence of our money, whereas now he misses him at a ten-mile 
range with a shot which costs, an incalculable number of pounds. 
Among the more scientific peoples campaigning has become 
almost as expensive as if cannon were made of gold. It takes 
fifty or a hundred years to pay off the bill incurred in twelve 
months of armed peevishness between two first-class or second- 
class Powers. In fact, the bill is hardly ever paid though it 
is often repudiated. Therefore, though war alarms are many, 
wars are few, and even genuine war alarms are not so many as 
they were, for it is easy for a big nation to spend £500,000 a 
week in an impressive demonstration and six weeks of impressive 
demonstrating may wreck a promising Budget. And even 
when, once in fifty years or so, two great nations come to blows, 
the old consequences no longer ensue. War, except as con- 
ducted by Chinese, Arabs, Dervishes and their kind, does not 
reduce the population as it once did. It merely checks the 
increase a little. It causes the death of a few people who would 
have died in any case, but it no longer blots out races and cities. 

Local famines were also, for thousands of years, a hindrance 
to the unlimited increase of the population, but now, over a 
great and ever enlarging section of the earth, railways and 
ships drag food so rapidly from place to place that local famines 
are almost a thing of the past. Also the telegraph carries 
orders for food in sixty seconds over distances so vast that 
formerly the people at one end of the wire might have died of 
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hunger without the people at the other end being aware that 
the crops had failed. The abolition of slavery and slave-hunting 
and human sacrifices, the spread of new ideas about sanitation, 
the growth of medical science, and the uprising of that humani- 
tarianism which seeks to preserve and multiply even the least 
promising samples of the human family—all these have done 
their share in the great work of replenishing the earth. And 
now, in the twelfth year of the twentieth century, civilised man 
can look back upon his work, and smite his chest hard in self- 
gratulation and say that it is good. 

It is only by consideration of the population figures that he 
can realise how great his accomplishment really is. In the 
year 1801 the people of England and Wales numbered less than 
9,000,000. That was the accumulation of all the thousands of 
years or ages or centuries since Genesis was a baby in its cradle 
in Mesopotamia—since the days when the first tentative ape 
came down from his tree-top with intent to be a man—since 
the time of the dinosaurs and the great fish lizards, and the 
primitive human who waged precarious war against them with 
the branch of a tree and a rock thrown by hand. In 1911 the 
people of the same little kingdom amounted to over 36,000,000. 
In other words, the last 110 years have produced three times 
more population than all the ages that preceded them. Those 
folk who dig with the spade of inquiry among the caverns and 
ruins of the past assume that England and Wales contained 
about 2,000,000 people at the date of the Norman Conquest. 
The estimate is based on the military force which the country 
was able to turn out at a period when every able-bodied male 
was a soldier—of a sort. If the people of the days of Harold 
and William I. had taken the same intelligent interest in the 
birth-rate as the folk of to-day, and if all the intermediate 
generations had done the same, it is a mere matter of arithmetic 
to discover that England and Wales would now hold about 
120,000,000,000 or 130,000,000,000 people. This calculation is 
based on the theory that America, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand were discovered about the time of William the 
Red King, and that emigration began to relieve the pressure 
some centuries earlier than it did. Without that assumption 
the population would now be much greater than 130,000,000,000. 
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It is, in its own small way, a somewhat alarming proposition. 
Again, it is a mere matter of arithmetic to show that if the 
present superfluity of births over deaths is maintained, another 
three hundred and thirty years will find England and Wales 
trying hard to maintain something like 2,400,000,000 people. 
That is also an alarming proposition in its own humble fashion. 
I have a deep sympathy for the views and feelings of a certain 
English bishop who recently declared that the decline of the 
birth-rate was England’s great danger and great disgrace. At 
the same time, even a bishop ought to consider what will happen 
if the birth-rate does not decline. 

If the case of England were an isolated one it might be 
regarded as a mere curiosity. But it is only one case among 
many, and by no means the most striking one. The population 
of Canada has multiplied by about twenty-eight in a century; 
that of the United States by sixteen; that of Prussia by five; 
that of Russia by four; that of Italy by three; that of Argentine 
by about twelve; that of Australia by about nine hundred; 
that of Norway and Sweden by three. In fact, in practically 
every part of the civilised world, save Ireland, the same story 
is told. Wherever it is possible to find fairly reliable statistics, 
the birth-rate, during the last century or so, has been doing its 
work in a heroic fashion. From the first Monday of Chaos— 
from the dawning of the world’s Great Original Washing Day— 
until the year 1801 the accumulation of humanity was com- 
paratively trifling. From 1801 until now it has been tre- 
mendous—almost incredible. The increase has been so vast 
that the question may yet arise: “Is Man Really a Rabbit ? ” 
Another century, or two centuries, at the same pace and 
apparently the bottom must fall out of something. Here two 
problems arise : 

1. What will the bottom fall out of ? 

2. What will the thing, whatever it is, be like after the 
bottom has fallen out ? 

Already the food problem calls for attention. As recently 
as sixty or seventy years ago every country in the world was 
capable of raising sufficient food for its own consumption, and 
almost every one did so. Man found his loaf growing con- 


veniently at his own doorstep, and looking out from his unglazed 
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window he saw his own beef and butter and cheese, and very 
often his own clothing, walking about in his own paddock. In 
a national sense he was independent. His country could not 
be starved out by any blockade. He did not need to maintain 
vast armed squadrons to protect the lines of his food-supply. 
He could send his fleet to the farthest seas on the most venturous 
errands without any fear that it might miss its enemy, and 
return to find its Mother Country had succumbed to starvation 
after a month’s stoppage of its ports, and that the admiral’s 
only hope of recovering his back pay was to sell his homeless 
squadron to a South American republic. 

Then a change gradually set in. First of all Britain became 
dependent in a measure on foreign food-supplies—partly through 
neglect of agriculture and partly through the wonderful increase 
of population. It has grown more and more dependent ever 
since, until at last its local supply of provender has ceased to 
be worth consideration. At first it got its inward furnishment 
from the nations close at hand, and as the countries with surplus 
food to sell were many while the buyers were few, prices ranged 
very low and supplies seemed unlimited. In those days the 
policy of depending upon imported food looked like a wise policy, 
and the Free Trader projected his chest till it reached almost 
across the street and scoffed with a mighty scoff at all who 
were not of his way of thinking. But the situation developed 
very fast. The Netherlands, France, Germany, and other 
adjacent countries dropped, one by one, out of the ranks of the 
countries with surplus food to sell—those whose competition 
tended to make the loaf cheap—and joined those that wanted 
to buy food, and which tended, by the reverse variety of com- 
petition, to make food dear. It was only in 1903 that Germany 
ceased to figure as a big supplier of the Englishman’s loaf, and 
Turkey only dropped out of the supplying industry about 1907. 
Roumania was once a very great wheat-seller, but it is now a 
very small one and promises soon to be no seller at all. The 
United States reached its highest figure in 1902, when it headed 
the list of the countries with surplus wheat to dispose of. In 
1907 it sold to England over 43,000,000 cwt. of grain and 
nearly 16,000,000 cwt. of flour. That was a short nine years 


ago, and it is difficult to realise how many changes have befallen 
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since then. The trouble is that the United States has a birth- 
rate just the same as England, also it has an immigration rate, 
Already the surplus wheat it has to sell to John Bull, the hungry 
person on the little crowded island in the North Sea, has dropped 
about seventy-five per cent. Apparently in another two or 
three years the United States will be using all its own grain- 
supply, and in two or three more years it will be an importer 
and be busy intercepting the surplus of Canada or Argentina, 
or both. For when a country turns, by reason of increase of 
population or other causes, from grain-seller to grain-buyer, 
the position is that of the politician who changes sides. He is 
only one politician but hischange makes a difference of two votes, 

Already it may be that Canada has reached its limit as a 
purveyor of the British loaf, and is on the down grade. There 
is no certainty about this, but Canada’s export of wheat to 
Britain in 1910 was certainly a little less than in 1909. Britain’s 
main reliance for its staple victual is now on Russia, and a war 
with that country would cut off half its supply. Its other chief 
supporters are India, Canada, Argentina and Australasia, and 
as regards three of these there are terribly long lines of com- 
munication to be guarded in order to prevent the supply being 
intercepted. Canada is likely to be a failing source of supply, 
both through the increase of local population and the appearance, 
at an early date, of the United States as a buyer of Canadian 
wheat. Argentina has a population which is expanding in a 
remarkable fashion and a local demand which is naturally 
doing the same. As a result Argentina is already a failing 
granary, and the surplus which it sent to England in 1910 was 
only half that of 1908. The enormous increase of the population 
of India also makes that empire a precarious post to lean against. 

Thus in sixty or seventy years of Free Trade and magnificent 
birth-rate England has passed through three stages. First, it 
was a country which was capable, with reasonable care, of feeding 
itself. Second, it was a country which bought its food from a 
multitude of suppliers close at hand. Third, it has become a 
country which has to rake the farthest extremities of the earth 
for its daily loaf, and which depends almost wholly on six distant 
lands for its food. Moreover, it depends for half its food on 
one foreign State towards which its policy, for the past sixty or 
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seventy years, has been generally hostile. It is quite possible 
that, a few years hence, the German demand for Russian grain 
will have grown to such an extent that the Muscovite empire 
may feel that it can struggle along for a year or two without its 
British customer. By that time, probably, the United States 
and Argentina may be dropping out of the supply business. 
Then a war between Britain and Russia will be quite a new 
proposition. There will be no battles, no flags, no blare of 
trumpets; only a dogged sitting down on one side and a ruinously 
expensive loaf on the other. 

If the evidence counts for anything there is a good time 
coming for the agricultural races with food to sell. From the 
beginning of the world until a few years ago they appear to have 
been struggling in an overstocked market. Now it appears that 
a time is coming when the demand will exceed the supply and 
tend to get further and further ahead of the supply, so that 
the man who grows the loaf will fix the price. Yet good fortune 
is seldom unalloyed, and there is a prospective fly of great tonnage 
in the agriculturist’s ointment. A large fertile country with 
a small population has always been a Naboth’s vineyard to the 
nations whose people are many and their acres few. And not 
many years hence the desire to own the world’s few fertile and 
comparatively empty spaces is likely to be intensified a hundred- 
fold. Therefore the people with surplus wheat will do well to 
arm themselves betimes, for they will be in just as much danger 
as the man who keeps the Koh-i-noor in a wooden box in an 
undefended house. 

The immediate future of the world will probably lie with 
the strong nation which contrives to get hold of the last great 
thinly peopled food-growing area and hold it against all comers. 

On the other hand there is every sign of a cold time for the 
nation which depends on imported food-supplies, and the coldest 
time is in view for the nation which is most dependent. On 
the dim horizon of events it is possible to foresee a day when 
Britain may be blockaded, not by fleets ranging the Channel 
and the Irish Sea and the German Ocean, but lying five thousand 
miles away and shutting up the food outlets. And beyond 
that, but not far beyond, is a time when the blockade may be 
effected without any ships at all, merely through one or two 
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Governments prohibiting the export of grain. And further 
ahead, but perhaps not much further ahead, is the time when 
the blockade will become chronic even in time of peace. If 
the present surplus of births over deaths lasts for another hundred 
years the few remaining countries with surplus food for sale 
will find the price of the local loaf being driven up sky-high by 
the competition of foreign buyers. Then there will arise that 
clamour of the hungry local populace, to which a Government 
must lend its ear unless it wishes to lose its head—or, what is 
almost more important, its situation and its salary. So there 
will naturally ensue export duties on wheat, which will be bad 
for the countries which depend in part on foreign food-supplies, 
and worse for those which depend almost wholly on foreign 
supplies. And as the trouble grows worse these export duties 
will be increased, till at last the day of total prohibition of food 
exports will come unobtrusively to pass, like a bagman arriving 
at a country hotel in the dead waste and middle of the night. 
Then, presumably, the hungriest nations will make war on the 
least hungry nations, and will demand the sale of the essential 
loaf at the cannon’s mouth. And if the fleets of the least hungry 
nations are sunk their armies will make a desperate stand in 
front of the coveted loaf. And if the armies of the loaf-holding 
races are defeated they will burn the cornfields in their retreat, 
and fall back on the inland regions and trust to famine as their 
best ally. After that it is difficult to guess what may happen, 
but it is certain that an ironclad cannot climb a tree and that 
a fleet is of no service in a desert. Therefore, when it becomes 
@ question, not of holding the seas so that friendly nations which 
want to send us wheat may not be hindered or disturbed, but 
of pursuing the wheat of unfriendly races even to the field and 
the barn, the situation will have to be viewed in a new light. 
Theoretically, no doubt, all this is absurd. Nothing of the 
kind ever happened before within human knowledge, therefore 
it is foolish to suggest that anything of the kind may happen, 
Against this it can only be advanced that everything happens 
for the first time one day or another. If it didn’t it would 
never happen and in that case nothing would ever occur, and 
if nothing occurred there would be neither time nor space nor 
any other circumstance whatsoever. The world is not ruled 
by precedent; even death is a breach thereof, for everybody 
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it kills has had a habit of being alive up till the last moment. 
The great trouble of this poor old globe is that it is facing a 
perfectly new set of events, and they have arrived too suddenly. 
Within the time of people still living it has done a whole multitude 
of things for which there is no previous parallel in all history; 
in fact, almost everything it has done has been unparalleled. 
Partly through increase of the birth-rate, largely through dimi- 
nution of the death-rate, and in some measure through folly and 
lack of foresight, the centre of the world’s civilisation is becoming 
almost wholly dependent on the forbearance of the circum- 
ference. It never before had to dredge its daily loaf from so 
far afield. It never before had so many competitors for the 
loaf, or saw a prospect of such a steady increase of competition. 
And it never before had to obtain the loaf from people who had 
such a great and steadily increasing demand for the article them- 
selves, or from people so well qualified to fight for the goods 
if they should desire to retain them. Rome even in its decay 
could still serve short notice on unwarlike Egypt to send along 
the wheat ships whether Egypt desired to part with them or 
not, and the matter of payment hardly entered into consideration. 
The present great wheat-supplying countries are of different 
calibre in a military sense. 

The last century has been a time of riot in many ways. 
During that period the world has dug up and used more of its 
irreplaceable capital in the shape of coal and metals, and cut 
down more of its accumulated capital in the shape of forests, 
than it did—so far as we are able to ascertain—in all the pre- 
ceding ages since Creation. There are old men still living who 
can remember when coal-mining practically began in England, 
for the output in 1820 only amounted to 12,500,000 tons. Yet 
already the duration of the British coal-supply is calculated 
by learned pessimists as two or three centuries, on the basis of 
the present consumption. If the demand increases at the rate 
of recent times—it has multiplied twenty-one fold in ninety 
years and is now about 265,000,000 tons per annum—half a 
century may see the end. There are men not long dead who 
could remember what was practically the beginning of the 
British iron industry, for in the year 1800 the British Isles only 
dug out enough ore to make 190,000 tons of pig iron, and in 
1740 they only dug out enough to make 20,000 tons. The 
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figure is now nearly 10,000,000 tons per annum, and there is 
reason to conjecture that in a single year the country uses up 
more of this ancient capital than it did between the time of 
Cain and the accession of the House of Hanover. Iron and 
coal, and new continents on which to settle surplus population, 
are not created now, for that vast tempestuous female called 
Earth has relapsed into placid middle age. So it becomes a 
matter of inquiry how long the accumulated resources of the 
countries with small areas and big birth-rates can stand the strain. 

As for timber, it has been cut down wholesale to make room 
for that population which, according to the birth-rate fanatics, 
is never large enough, however large it may be. The ends of 
the earth have now to be searched for timber to make the 
British table on which to put the British loaf, which also comes 
from the ends of the earth. And the supply grows more and 
more limited. The United States used to be one of the world’s 
great timber furnishers; it was so within the memory of men 
who have not yet sunk into senile decay and started to advertise 
themselves as the Oldest Inhabitants Now the United States 
imports trees and mashes them up to make paper on which to 
print its yellow journal, and it is confronted by a scarcity that 
is growing at an unreasonable rate. It is a question whether 
the countries with a timber surplus or those with a wheat surplus 
will be the first to prohibit exports. In other words, it is a 
question whether the countries which depend on imports will 
find themselves first with a table and no loaf to put on it or 
with a loaf which they will have to deposit on the floor. 

There are still many thinly peopled and only partially 
developed regions which contain great possibilities as growers 
of food for the nations which have eaten up their substance in a 
century of haste and riot. Unfortunately for the nations of 
haste and riot these possibilities already grow visibly less. The 
European has invaded the undeveloped countries with his 
doctrine of the huge birth-rate. He has suppressed to the best 
of his ability slave-hunting, tribal wars, massacres, and human 
sacrifices. He has introduced drains and hygiene and serum 
and collection plates. He has toiled hard to extinguish local 
diseases, and when he reckoned that he had found a remedy 
for the sleeping sickness and saw before him a prospect of 
making 10,000,000 or 160,000,000 Africans grow very shortly 
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where none grew before, he was a proud and inflated philan- 
thropist. If by the time he has taught his coloured brother 
of the African highlands to be a great wheat-grower he has 
also persuaded that person to be such a numerous brother that 
he will eat all the local wheat himself, then the birth-rate philan- 
thropist will feel that he has not lived in vain. There is every 
reason to believe that he will have his reward, for the coloured 
man responds with enthusiasm to kindly treatment. There 
were some 3,000,000 folk in Java about 120 years ago, but 
Dutch paternalism has raised the number to very nearly 
30,000,000. The families are surprisingly large and appear to 
consist mostly of twins. Another century at the same rate 
should find the Japanese numbering 250,000,000. The population 
of Egypt has doubled in thirty years. And even the lands— 
mostly tropical—that are as yet unused and available are not 
necessarily available for the growth of food. To-day England 
probably requires as much land on which to grow rubber where- 
with to make tyres for its motor-car as it required for all purposes 
in the days when Charles II. was King. 

It would be unpleasant to suggest that a time may actually 
arrive when one half—the better-armed half—of the world’s 
nations will meet in congress to devise means for extirpating 
the worse-armed half in order that there may be breathing-room. 
That gigantic tragedy may come, but the less said about the 
possibility the better. Still, certain facts have to be faced. 
As recently as the year 1800 the two Americas might almost 
be called empty—North America especially so. Within one 
hundred and ten years they have filled up at such a gigantic 
pace that, supposing the movement to continue, another century 
will see them fairly well settled. Already Rhode Island (U.S.A.) 
has 508 people to the square mile, Massachusetts 419, and 
the District of Columbia 5517; so no one can deny that the 
filling up process is going on apace. At thesametime, Australia, 
the last of the empty continents, had made such progress that 
another two centuries should see it as densely occupied as a 
country with a sparse rainfall is likely to be. The European 
countries whose surplus inhabitants colonised these new lands 
have multiplied their populations three or four-fold in a century, 
despite the relief they gained by the wholesale export of popula- 
tion. 
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There is still room for very great improvement in the science 
of agriculture, but on the other hand very great improvement 
has already been made, and it has not kept pace, or even made 
a decent pretence of keeping pace, with the demand. The 
steadily lengthening list of countries which depend more or 
less on outside supplies for their breakfast, lunch and dinner 
is evidence to that effect. It is already a fairly long list, and the 
fact that it has, to all intents and purposes, been accumulated 
in one lifetime is an impressive circumstance. 

The last century or so has been a sort of world-drunk— 
the world’s one magnificent drunk. Man has gone on a “ burst,” 
and been drinking up a planet all at once. The human race has 
been really proud of its deed. Science has helped the work 
along. Humanitarianism has lent it all possible assistance. 
The Church has blessed it, and laid down the theory that any 
stoppage or even diminution of the proceeding is unscriptural. 
The two outstanding features of the period have been an in- 
credible increase of the old food demand accompanied by an 
actual diminution of the possible area of supply through the 
turning of cornfields or possible cornfields into cities, and the 
invention of all sorts of new demands to meet the necessities 
of an increasingly complex civilisation. Another two centuries 
or so of expansion at the present rate is calculated to make 
the old countries of the world a herd of dreary regions. They 
will contain no quiet spot in which two lovers may get out of 
sight of their prying fellow creatures—no place where a man 
may propose to a maid save in the presence of six listeners— 
no leafy retreat where a bard may compose a scrap of verse 
without a dozen onlookers pointing over his shoulder at a dubious 
thyme. Even the homicide will have to leave the body of his 
victim on the roof unless he is prepared to bury it in the full 
glare of publicity. In the England of some three centuries 
hence, with its two thousand million people—assuming the 
much-valued birth-rate to continue—mankind will probably 
sleep eight in a bed, and seclusion will be the luxury of the very 
rich. Possibly even they will not always be able to buy the 
article. 

The present variety of civilisation—the civilisation of coal 
and iron, and dust, and hurry, and an unprecedented growth 
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of population—will probably begin to die out where it commenced. 
England gained its commercial and manufacturing supremacy 
through being the first modern State to set about the wholesale 
destruction of its forests and the utterly reckless using up of its 
irreplaceable coal- and iron-supplies. How long the coal and 
iron will last is a question on which no two authorities appear 
to agree. All that is really known is that the supply is not un- 
limited and that the demand grows larger daily. England, 
in its haste to be rich, also became the first country to depend 
almost wholly for its food and timber on foreign suppliers. And 
when the present suppliers reach, as previous ones have done, 
the point at which they want their own loaf and their own tree 
for local consumption, then the heaviest blow is likely to fall on 
the country which thereby has its resources most completely 
cut off. There will be first an era of high prices, which will be 
good for the countries with food to sell and bad for the buyers 
of food just in proportion to their degree of dependence. Then 
there will be the era of absolute scarcity. And finally, in all 
probability, will come the time of complete stoppage of supplies. 
And after that—when the loaf wars are over and done with— 
there will perhaps be a new civilisation, with far less population, 
less commerce, less hurry, less motor-car, less luxury, less pound- 
ing of machinery, and much more hard agriculture. 

All this may appear extravagant, but if the much-commended 
birth-rate is to continue, and the death-rate is not greatly 
accelerated, it also appears inevitable. All the schemes and 
devices for increasing the world’s food-supply fall dead in view 
of that picture of England, some three centuries hence, trying 
to feed and clothe and house and supply with newspapers and 
picture shows a population exceeding two thousand millions. 

This article must conclude without any attempt to suggest 
aremedy. It is merely a comment upon the birth-rate fetich. 
That affair was a good fetich once, and in a few thinly peopled 
lands, which lack men for defence, it is an excellent one still. 
But in some of the older countries it has outlived its usefulness. 
“Multiply and replenish the earth” was a wise saying at the 
foot of Ararat in the days of the ninth chapter of Genesis. It 
has lost its application in Whitechapel and become effete in 
Shoreditch. JAMES EDMOND. 
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THE word “ inevitable”’ has cropped up on one or two occasions 
lately in connection with Home Rule; but surely it is about the 
last adjective that should be made use of, when it is considered 
that there is nothing inevitable about it. Putting it at its very 
best, Home Rule may be said to have just an outside chance; in 
betting parlance, which seems to be understood as well as any 
other nowadays, the odds would be quoted at about twenty to 
one. Even if everything goes well with the Bill in its passage 
through the House of Commons—and there are many rocks 
ahead—it would still be necessary for good fortune to attend the 
Coalition in all their other ventures for another two years; for 
if the Home Rule majority for some particular reason refused to 
play up, the Government would fail to stand the test of the 
three Sessions imposed under the conditions of the Parliament 
Act. It must not be forgotten that the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill will be concurrently running the gauntlet of public criticism 
and Unionist attack, and there are many shrewd judges who say 
that this Bill will be even more fatal to the present Government 
than their efforts, under Nationalist dictation, to dismember the 
United Kingdom. So it will be seen how misplaced is the word 
inevitable in connection with either of these Bills. It may, how- 
ever, be confidently asserted that there is one, and perhaps only 
one, project above the political horizon to-day about which it 
can be used—namely, a Redistribution of Seats. Of course it is 
difficult to say with any certainty when this will take place, but 
it is probably a good deal nearer than many politicians imagine. 
It will be well therefore to discuss some of the leading features 
and some of the difficulties that surround such a measure. 

A word first as to the present constitution of the House. The 
total number of members is 670, of which rather more than 200 
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come from outside England, the figures being: England 465, 
Wales 30, Scotland 72, and Ireland 103. The nine University 
members are included in these figures. The question immediately 
arises, is this total too many or too few? I have no hesitation 
in replying, just right. Many numbers are from time to time 
suggested by would-be reformers, and a reduction has more than 
once been advocated. I believe this would be a mistake. Any 
reduction would mean that each member would have to represent 
such a vast body of electors or population, that it would be 
difficult to do this in any real sense of the word. But there 
would be a further disadvantage. A small House would tend to 
be dominated by various individuals or cliques, whereas now this 
is quite impossible. The House itself is far superior to any 
individual or group, and everybody, so to speak, has to keep his 
place. Let us therefore stick to the figure 670, or thereabouts, 
until some overwhelming arguments can be produced for making 
an alteration. I am all against changing things simply for the 
sake of making changes. 

There is little doubt that population will have to be taken as 
the basis in any Redistribution, rather than the number of 
electors. In the latter case, you can never be quite sure about 
the figures, either how many there are or how many there may 
be; an element of chance comes in not only about getting on to 
the Register, but even of being put off it; whereas with popula- 
tion you have the census returns to go by, and so start from some- 
thing definite. Anybody who endeavours to study this problem 
will find himself driven to the same conclusion, that not only is 
it common sense but justice that equal blocks of human beings 
should be able to return roughly an equal number of members 
to Parliament. 

Exactly on what franchise they will be elected is quite another 
question, and is to be the subject of a Bill shortly to be introduced ; 
it is, however, to be hoped that the Government will bear in mind 
the good old principle of festina lente. A simplification of the 
present complicated and harassing registration laws would be 
welcomed by all, but this need not mean that the franchise 
should be placed so low that every Tom, Dick or Harry must 
necessarily be given a vote. The right place for the wastrel is the 
reformatory, rather than on the register. There can be no 
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objection to a reasonable extension, but the keynote should be 
moderation, the real object for consideration being what is to the 
best advantage of the State. And while on this point I would 
respectfully suggest that the age limit of voting might very well 
be raised in future to twenty-five. It would be fair that the rights 
of those already on the register at the passing of the Bill should 
be duly safeguarded. 

Another question that will arise will be whether constituencies 
are to remain single-membered, or to be grouped together so as 
to return anything from three to ten inembers under some system 
of Proportional Representation. As this alternative does not 
affect the main proposition I wish to put forward I will leave it 
for later on, and at once proceed to outline a plan which would, 
as between one part of the country and another, give fair play 
all round. 

The great point in putting forward any suggestions is to make 
them as simple as possible, so that the ordinary plain man can 
understand them. If any scheme is too involved, he will neither 
do this, nor will he try to. Redistribution is in itself an extremely 
complicated affair, and has generally depended on the balancing 
and the adjusting of a mass of conflicting detail, hammered out 
during the course of prolonged bargaining between parties or 
groups in Parliament; and it may be added that the result when 
all this is over is not always a very satisfactory job. As it is 
impossible to anticipate what will thus be evolved, I merely 
propose on the present occasion to put forward the broad outlines 
of a scheme, in the hope that it may simplify and render more 
intelligible the later stages. 

The population of the United Kingdom by the latest census 
is 45,221,248 inhabitants, and to represent these let us (anyhow 
for the moment) assume that the House of Commons will consist 
of 670 members. My proposal is to split the United Kingdom up 
into ten sections of approximately equal population, each returning 
the same number of members. It might be termed the decimal 
system, for in other words it can be expressed thus: Population, 
45,221,248; 10 per cent. of that, 4,522,124; number of members, 
670; so that 10 per cent. will give 67 members per unit. This 
is very simple to grasp, but further there is something peculiarly 
appropriate about the figure 10 per cent., for the population of 
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London is 4,522,961, and this fact puts the capital in the position 
of being the standard or unit of measurement. And the number 
repeats itself so conveniently, that most of the groups would 
anyhow have to be treated in some such manner. For instance, 
Ireland’s population is 4,381,951, Lancashire 4,825,739, Scotland 
4,758,445, which makes the decimal standard I have suggested 
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coincide very completely with what may obviously be termed the 
natural units. The ten divisions will be more clearly appreciated 
by a short study of the map which accompanies this article, but 


the table may for convenience be set out here: 
Result as compared 


Population Seats with present 

distribution 

1. Ireland x r - ; 4,381,951 65 loses 38 
2. Scotland . , ; ‘ 4,758,445 70 loses 2 
3. Wales, Northumbria . ‘ 4,435,738 66 gains 6 
4, Lancashire . “ ‘ 4,825,739 71 gains 14 
5. Yorkshire, Lineolnshire ‘ 4,526,694 67 gains 4 
6. Midlands . ‘ : : 4,655,529 69 gains 3 
7. Eastern. ‘ ‘ ; 4,244,423 63 — — 
8. South-Western . ‘ : 4,437,839 . 66 loses 9 
9. South-Eastern . ‘ : 4,430,929 66 gains 17 
10, London. ° 4,522,961 67 gains 7 


It will be noticed that Sibel and Scotland each form a 
division, the first and second, and that Northumbria (or the four 
northern counties) is number three. These four counties, how- 
ever, would not have sufficient population to form an entire unit, 
and since Lancashire and Yorkshire must be treated separately, 
they become isolated. Fortunately, however, Wales, which is in 
the same position of isolation, has just the right number of 
inhabitants to bring the joint sections up to the 10 per cent. 
standard, and so can be combined to form No. 3 section. York- 
shire is just under 4,000,000, but is brought up to the exact figure 
by Lincolnshire; the Midland and Eastern divisions are allotted 
sixty-nine and sixty-three members respectively, and the South- 
Western and South-Eastern units would each return sixty-six 
members. 

It is not claimed that this distribution is perfect, nor that 
counties could not be differently grouped, but it at least purports 
to simplify and suggest a solution, by dividing the problem up 
into ten equal parts, making the whole question a more manageable 
one to deal with. Every part of the United Kingdon is treated 
alike, none is more privileged or has more power in the division 
lobbies of the House of Commons than another, and it may be 
called a truly democratic solution, since it gives fairplay all 
round. 

If this scheme, or something like it, were ever accepted, the 
way would be clear for the further steps. For instance, how 
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would the ten units be sub-divided 2 Would there be sixty-six 
single-member constituencies in No. 8 unit, for instance, or would 
the plan of proportional representation with multi-membered 
constituencies be adopted ? Both systems have many arguments 
for and against, and it will not be convenient to go deeply into 
the question here. But, shortly, it may be said that the single- 
member system as we have it now is simple, rapid in operation, and 
easily understood—advantages in an instrument for use by a large 
electorate of varying intelligence which it is difficult to over- 
estimate. It is claimed, however, and not without justice, that 
the results it produces are not in strict ratio to the votes cast at 
an election; nor does it, except indirectly, give representation 
to minorities. 

The advocates of Proportional Representation, on the other 
hand, claim and can prove that their system is more accurate 
and gives minorities a better chance, though this result is gained 
at the cost of simplicity. The processes are complicated and not 
easy to explain, and considerable time after an election would 
elapse before it would be possible to announce the final results. 
There is also a difficulty as regards by-elections, which has not 
yet been overcome. It is more than probable that some such 
system will eventually be adopted, though a case sufficient to 
justify such a far-reaching change may not have yet arisen. In 
the meanwhile, much educational work is being actively carried 
on, and public opinion is becoming more interested. If I were 
inclined to prophesy, I would expect to see it adopted at the 
general election after the next, rather than at the coming one. 

Another question to be settled is the University member. 
This form of representation is of considerable antiquity, four 
members dating from the time of James I. A dead set has for 
some time been made against this feature of our electoral system, 
and its abolition has been suggested in all recent Bills brought 
in by ardent reformers on the Radical side, who feel they have a 
grievance; chiefly, I fear, because these seats always return Tory 
members to Parliament. This hardly seems sufficient grounds 
for abolishing them, but rather suggests the reflection that 
advanced Radical doctrines tend to make what is presumably the 
most educated portion of the electorate somewhat shy of support- 
ing them. In fact, these seats may be looked upon as a sort of 
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break to the Constitutional machine, or in the same position as 
a shoe that is put on a wheel before a waggon starts going down 
hill, The waggon is not necessarily stopped, but its pace is 
conveniently modified, so that to this extent the University seats 
may be said to assist and benefit the general commonweal, and 
their disappearance in the sacred cause of democracy might well 
be very widely deplored. However, all these different points, 
with which must be included the question of plural voting, need 
not in any way affect the broad proposition that a similar block 
of population should have a similar share of the representation, 
outside the question as to how the franchise may be ultimately 
settled. What I am endeavouring to put forward only pretends 
to divide up a very vast question into manageable proportions, 
and to arrange matters in a way that gives equal justice to each 
100,000 people, wherever they may be situated. Much water 
will flow under Westminster Bridge, and many book-shelves in 
Westminster Palace will be filled, before these and similar points 
have been argued, bargained over and settled, but to localise the 
problem, as this decimal system may be said to do, may easily be 
a step towards that settlement. 

And if one might venture a forecast, what chance has this or 
some similar solution of being brought about ? If the time is not 
yet quite ripe, the omens are not entirely unfavourable, and it may 
be considerably nearer than many politicians imagine. In fact, a 
redistribution of seats may be the compromise by which the 
country will get out of the present political deadlock. At present, 
as far as I can see, the Government, like some great ship, seems 
bent on driving straight ahead towards some great ice-field of 
which due warning has already been given. Is the course not to 
be changed, is the speed not to be slackened ? Ulster has made 
plain her determination not to be deprived of her place in the 
United Kingdom except by force, and who will take the responsi- 
bility of driving her forth, and perhaps lighting the torch of civil 
war? The warning of what is straight ahead has been telephoned 
to the bridge, and the captain must surely realise the danger. 
Does he mean intentionally to wreck the ship ? 

And what, to drop metaphor, has any one to lose by a re- 
distribution of seats, if it is fairly carried out, as we may assume 
it would be? All parties have something to lose, and all some- 
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thing to gain, but the gains would greatly outweigh the losses. 
The Conservatives, while losing certain things on which they set 
much store, would gain additional chances of representation in 
England, where their fortunes are always brightest. The Radicals 
would have advanced certain of their cherished principles, and 
still have the chance of getting approval from the country for 
items of their programme, which were not in the true sense of the 
word before the electorate at the last election. And the 
Nationalists ? Well, they would get absolute equality, as against 
their privileged position of to-day, and even possibly Home Rule. 
For if the Country, when appealed to, replied in the affirmative, 
the mandate could not be resisted. What I am certain they will 
never get is Home Rule behind the backs of the people, as is being 
attempted at present. Nobody is strong enough to ignore public 
opinion. : 

But surely there are other considerations, above and beyond 
party, which make the case strong enough to stand by itself. 
When you have a system that gives to fifty-five seats only 
one member apiece, though each of these seats have over 
20,000 electors apiece—the numbers, as a matter of fact, run 
from twenty up to nearly sixty thousand—and when at the other 
end of the scale you have over fifty seats with less than five 
thousand electors apiece, it is hardly necessary to labour the 
point that Redistribution is fully due. 

What I venture to prophesy is that a bewildered public, utterly 
weary of this unfruitful bickering and unwilling to face the 
national set-back that might easily arise out of the present 
political impasse, will turn with relief to a solution that merely 
proposes to carry out on lines of equality what must of itself 
come about in the course of the next few years. In other words, 
they will plump for a fresh deal. 

Ciive Morrison-BELL. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Canapians are following the progress of the struggle between 
President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt for the Republican 
nomination with amazement and more than a little amusement. 
It is seen to be an affair of Kilkenny cats, the end of which must 
be the reduction of either combatant to a handful of rhetorical 
fluff, and the nomination of a compromise candidate who may 
or may not be Senator La Follette of the State of Wisconsin, the 
most German of all the forty-odd sovereign communities which 
make up the Union. As regards the Roosevelt v. Taft all-in 
slogging contest, Canada’s sympathies are with the former, partly 
because his personality is more crowd-compelling than that of 
his heavy-fatherly rival, but chiefly because it is clear even to 
those living on the other side of the international boundary-line 
that his policy of regulating the Trusts in accordance with the 
‘Wisconsin idea” is the only practicable solution of a problem of 
bewildering complexity. I have always found that the Canadian 
business man with interests in the United States which involve 
periodical visits is the shrewdest judge of the underlying issues 
of American party politics. One of those keen, but disinterested, 
students who spends half his working year in several of the indus- 
trial capitals of the Republic is not yet convinced that the Demo- 
cratic candidate, whoever he may be, will be elected in November. 
He is of opinion that Senator La Follette, who might eventually 
receive the support of the Roosevelt delegates in the convention, 
would be a strong enough candidate to win the Presidential election 
by a head, so to speak. Wisconsin, it must be remembered, has 
tackled the problem of protecting individuals or groups of 
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individuals against the tyranny of great corporations with German 
thoroughness and shrewd common sense. As regards the regula- 
tion of railway business, for example, the Wisconsin method has 
achieved the primary object of securing justice for the individual 
or body of individuals (such, for example, as the small country 
town threatened with deprival of transportation facilities as a 
punishment for refusing an exemption from taxes or the rendering 
of a valuable franchise at less than its real value) without 
depriving the companies of any of their legitimate profits. The 
Wisconsin Railway Act not only regulated the business of the rail- 
ways and all subsidiary undertakings, but also created a standing 
commission of selected, not elected, experts (a German device, of 
course) whose function it is to administer the Act. In the United 
States the wronged individual could bring an action in the courts 
against a railway corporation which had wronged him by charging 
him exorbitant rates or discriminating against him and in favour 
of his commercial rivals. But in practice this legal remedy would 
be useless, or worse than useless; for the defendant company, 
having the power of the purse, could and would take every advan- 
tage of the fatal weakness of American legal procedure—the 
almost inexhaustible scope it provides for securing vexatious and 
costly delays. In the United States only a millionaire can fight 
a law-suit with a railway corporation to a finish; a merchant or 
small manufacturer or petty municipality could never afford the 
luxury of seeking doubtful redress through an interminable series 
of reversals, demurrers, rules, appeals and errors. As things are 
in Wisconsin the victim of oppression can appeal to the Railway 
Commission, and the method of obtaining redress is so simple 
and inexpensive that the saying of Senator W. H. Hatton, “I 
want the procedure to be so simple that a man can write his 
complaint on the back of a postal card, and if it is a just one, the 
State will take it up for him,’ has been abundantly justified. 
In every part of the United States all sorts and conditions of 
social reformers—including Mr. Roosevelt, whose thunderous 
egoism must not blind us to his unquestionable sincerity—have 
studied the results attaimed in the political laboratory of Wisconsin, 
and it is certain, so my Canadian business friend thinks, that 
Senator La Follette would receive a vast amount of non-partisan 
support in addition to that at the disposal of the Republican 
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party if it was agreed to accept him as the official candidate for 
the Presidency. 

In the Canadian law courts the power of the purse is not 
paramount, procedure is simple and straightforward, and even 
the man of small means or the struggling town can fight a railway 
corporation without incurring ruinous costs. Nevertheless there 
is no denying that the action of the three great Canadian railway 
corporations is sometimes oppressive—especially in districts 
where there is no competition—and that the existing machinery, 
in spite of the excellent work of the Railway Commission, for 
securing fairplay between the companies and their customers is 
at times ineffectual in its operation. That is why many Canadians 
are profoundly interested in the application of the “ Wisconsin 
idea”’ to the regulation of all forms of railway business. They 
think the time is not far distant when Canada also will be face 
to face with the intricate and many-sided problem of limiting 
the profits of railway companies and other great aggregations of 
capital to the legitimate gains flowing from adequate services to 
the whole community and the economies that are the result of 
massing together many undertakings under a single management. 
Hitherto, it must be admitted, the Canadian railway corporations 
have wisely recognised the fact that nothing is gained in the long 
run by oppressive dealings with individuals and that, generally 
speaking, their prosperity is dependent on the prosperity of the com- 
munities they serve. The Canadian railway magnate is, of course, 
one of the most powerful of modern potentates; the newspaper 
correspondent who has travelled in Canada very well knows the 
advantage of basking in the sunshine of smiles that attends him, 
and of shining, as it were, by a kind of reflected prestige. The 
description of the American railway magnates of a former genera- 
tion given by Mr. A. B. Stickney, himself a railroad president, 
might be applied to-day to the chief executive officers of the 
Canadian transcontinental lines: 


These railway kings are among the greatest men, perhaps I may say are the 
greatest men, in America, They have wealth, else they could not hold the 
position. They have fame, for every one has heard of their achievements ; 
every newspaper chronicles their movements. They have power, more power— 
that is, more opportunity of making their personal will prevail—than perhaps 
any one in political life, except the President and the Speaker, who, after all, 
hold theirs only for four years and two years, while the railroad monarch may 
keep his for life. When the master of one of the greatest Western lines travels 
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towards the Pacific on his palace car, his journey is like a royal progress. 
Governors of States and territories bow before him; legislatures receive him in 
solemn session; cities and towns seek to propitiate him, for has he not the 
means of making or marring a City’s fortunes ? 


Yet, it must be admitted, the Canadian railway magnate does 
not ape the autocrat in the manner of too many of those who 
hold similar positions on the other side of the international 
boundary-line. He is not a bully; he is content to be a strong 
man. He will exchange chaff with farmers and pay compliments 
to their wives; he shakes the grimy hand of the locomotive- 
driver when one stage of his progress from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is at an end. These marvels I have seen with my own 
eyes and heard with my own ears. The late Charles M. Hays, 
whose loss is universally deplored wherever he was known, was 
an admirable type of the Canadian railway magnate. He had 
worked his way up from the ranks, knew everything about the 
multifarious business of the railway man’s profession, and would 
never refuse to hear the humblest worker’s grievance and rectify it if 
it seemed to him a case for intervention. The simplest and kindliest 
of men, humorous and tolerant of humour in others, he was 
incapable of conniving at injustice. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
successor in the Premiership found this “ citizen of the continent ” 
(to use Goldwin Smith’s phrase) a tough handful whenever a 
dispute arose as to the agreements between Canada and the 
company whose interests he so faithfully represented. But they 
admired and respected him, and both must have felt that his 
death in the Titanic catastrophe was a tremendous loss to Canada 
and to the Empire of which he was never a subject, refusing to 
abandon his American citizenship for the sake of appearances as 
others have done. 

If all business autocrats were of the Hays type, few would 
quarrel with autocracy. But they are not; and even if they 
were, they could not prevent their corporations from perpetrating 
acts of injustice if justice cannot be enforced. Sooner or later 
Canada will have to join issue with the great organisations of 
capital which, as things are, are sometimes strong enough to 
reduce statesmen to the status of mere politicians. 

2 

Naturally the publication of the correspondence between 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft in regard to the Reciprocity Agree- 
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ment created a sensation in Canada. But nobody, not even the 
Free-trading element in the shattered and disorganised Liberal 
party, was surprised to find that these kind friends of Canada 
were anxious to turn her Eastern provinces into New York’s front 
garden and her North-West into Chicago’s backyard. Every 
American patriot would like to see the great Dominion drawn 
into the big Republic’s sphere of economic and political influence 
and Canadians do not quarrel with their patriotism—even when 
it takes the form of an intrigue veiled under a show of deference 
to Canadian nationality. When politicians fall out, statesmen 
come by their own; and the correspondence in question will be 
a priceless document to the opponents of all Americanising 
influences in Canadian politics. Mr. Borden’s amazing victory in 
the general election of last September left the Reciprocity issue 
dead on the field; the confessions of Messrs. Taft and Roosevelt 
have damned it beyond redemption. In time, no doubt, the 
remnant of the Liberal party will understand that as long as they 
merely mention the word Reciprocity, their hopes of a return to 
power can never come within measurable distance of realisation. 

Mr. Bryce’s conduct, in helping on the negotiations for the 
sale of Canada’s birthright at Washington, is now seen in its 
true light by all sorts and conditions of patriotic Canadians. 
His appointment as Ambassador at Washington was not popular 
in Canada because his pro-American sympathies were well known, 
and it was suspected that he would not be pro-British enough to 
be very zealous in the defence of Canada’s interests. Further 
experience, however, led Canadians to believe him a harmless and 
well-meaning person; merely an obsequious old gentleman who 
must have been sent to Washington in order to keep him out of 
the Asquith Cabinet, which required only one figure-head—and 
had its requirements in the person of Mr. Asquith himself, who 
is a kind of petrified Polonius in the eyes of live Canadians. In 
the following passage (in which the style of Mr. J.S. Willison 
can be discerned) from the chief Government organ, the average 
Canadian’s opinion of Mr. Bryce and his ambassadorial com- 
plaisance is admirably expressed : 


On his way to Australia, the Right Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador 
at Washington, is reported to have said: ‘“‘ I have grown to like the American 
people. They are so live, so invigorating, so honest, so open-souled.” The 
American people have their merits, and one that must be credited to them by 
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critics even the least partial of them is their staunchness in behalf of their own 
country. No one will begrudge them any praise rendered by Mr. Bryce, but if 
that diplomat must be constantly giving vent to his admiration of them it would 
be better that he should compliment them expressly upon their tenaciousness 
and even aggressiveness in their own interest than that he should use general 
terms of laudation that can have no other effect than to bring him into their 
disrespect. This gush about their openness of soul, and numerous like sickening 
utterances that have come from the same source, would be thought undignified 
if used by a foreign actress, rapturously, and at the same time with an eye to 
business, giving her impressions of the ‘‘ dear” American people. 

He was present at the negotiations which concluded in the Knox-Fielding 
reciprocity agreement. He behaved as if his office there was not to watch over 
the interest of the Government and Empire he represented, but to hover beatic 
over a compact for the drawing of Canada from the British connection into 
bonds with the United States. He showed no firmness in Britain’s behalf orin 
behalf of the Empire. He stood by and let the United Kingdom be excluded 
from the tariff concessions made by the United States, 

There is really no more to be said about it at all. Even in the 
United States (except perhaps along the Atlantic facade) Mr. 
Bryce is not really popular. The true American feels there is 
not enough blood in an obsolete politician to love a live people ; 
he is not really fond of Americans, but of his job in America. It is 
generally believed that he will not be retained in his Ambassador- 
ship, and the forbearance of the Canadian Prime Minister who has 
not criticised him at all is generally approved of. If the Asquith 
Administration is wise enough to give him the opportunity of 
resigning on his return from Australia, nothing more will be heard 
of the matter. If not, there will be some very plain speaking. 
Canadian Conservatives, and—despite the remarks of the Toronto 
Globe, which is still unconscious of the devastating effects of the 
political earthquake in September last—the majority of Canadian 
Liberals, would be angry indeed if Mr. Bryce’s services were 
retained, or if another Little-Englander of his stamp were 


appointed in his place. 
E. B. O. 


INDIA 
SIR WILLIAM NICHOLSON’S MISSION 


THE mission on which Field-Marshal Sir William Nicholson has 
gone to India was really accidental in its origin. Last year 
certain proposals were tentatively made for economising expendi- 
ture upon the Army of India, and if carried out they would have 
involved some reduction of strength, Those responsible for the 
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proposals probably never dreamed that their plans would create 
a great hubbub. But the hubbub arose, and some way out of 
it had to be found. Now, it is a very difficult thing for high 
dignitaries to retrace their footsteps when in the full stride of 
administration. Some not too noticeable deviation has to be 
arranged, and in this instance a Committee of Inquiry was deftly 
suggested. That is how it comes to pass that Sir William Nichol- 
son has gone to Simla to sit in judgment upon Indian military 
administration, leaving at the bottom of the sea, in the hulk of 
the old Oceana, part of his kit and several of his medals. 

The idea of the committee is a good one, and as it begins its 
investigations from a fresh starting-point, we may very well 
refrain from peering too deeply into the proposals which caused 
it to be constituted. Things are not going very well with the 
Indian Army just now, and it is no doubt desirable that the situa- 
tion should be examined by an independent expert. The constitu- 
tion of the committee gives reasonable proof that its inquiries 
will be fair. It includes men who served under Lord Kitchener 
during the period when he was making his reforms, and it must 
in justice be said that there is no visible cause for the somewhat 
hasty assumption that the committee as a whole will be actuated 
by hostility to the work of that great soldier. On the other 
hand, it must be manifest that in some respects at least Lord 
Kitchener’s labours will be under close scrutiny. He had a free 
hand with the Army of India for seven years, and was never 
stinted for money. He left India in September 1909, and within 
three years the Indian military system has to be subjected to a 
fresh investigation. Either his work was not so complete as he 
claimed, or there are other grounds for serious criticism. 

The Home Government have already announced that the 
report of the committee will not be published. No grievance 
can at present be made of this decision. Lord Kitchener made 
no public detailed statement of the faults he found upon his 
arrival in India. Nevertheless, it is tolerably clear that the 
report, which is expected to be ready in the autumn, cannot be 
kept a complete secret. Unless some sort of authoritative state- 
ment is subsequently made, Indian Army questions may be 
plunged once more into that atmosphere of recrimination 
which has far too frequently enveloped them in recent years. 
Many of the conclusions will necessarily remain confidential, 
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but the public will at least expect to receive some indication of the 
verdict and some hint of the further reforms, if any, which are 
projected. 

Mr. Montagu has recently told the House of Commons the 
terms of reference. The committee is “ to carry out a comprehen- 
sive survey of the various circumstances requiring the use of 
military force which may arise out of the external and internal 
situation of India under the conditions which now exist, or may 
probably arise during the next few years.’ Secondly, it is to 
“consider and report on the numbers and constitution of the 
armed force which should be maintained in India to meet these 
obligations.” Thirdly, it has to consider “ whether any, and if 
so what, measures for the reduction of military expenditure are 
compatible with the efficient maintenance of that force.” 

It is worth while to examine, in the light of such facts as are 
common knowledge, these terms of reference and to ascertain the 
character of the problems they present. But first let us note 
what they do not include. Apparently they leave no opening 
for any suggestion of revision of the present method of controlling 
the Army of India. To that extent, therefore, the fears which 
have been expressed in many quarters are not only premature, 
but unfounded. Unless this committee, which is to sit in privacy, 
has further secret instructions—and, so far as I know, there is no 
reason to suppose that it has—no recommendation can be made 
either for the abolition of the office of Commander-in-Chief in 
India or for any division of the duties he at present performs. 
These issues clearly lie out outside the terms of reference as stated 
by Mr. Montagu; but it must nevertheless be added that in some 
respects they form the essence of the whole question. 

Last cold weather in India there were widespread apprehen- 
sions that Sir William Nicholson’s committee would seek to 
abolish the Commander-in-Chief. These fears were based, so 
far as I could ascertain, firstly upon the preference which Sir 
William Nicholson was believed to have for the system of control 
by an Army Council now adopted in England, and secondly 
upon the general recognition that the system of control devised 
by Lord Kitchener had not worked very well since his departure. 
It was anticipated, therefore, that the military head of the Army 
might in future be expected to perform the duties of Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, but that the executive duties he also 
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performs as Commander-in-Chief might pass to some sort of 
Indian Army Council. 

These early speculations are evidently set at naught by the 
terms of reference, and the points they raise can therefore be very 
briefly disposed of. I believe that the whole of military opinion 
in India, as well as the bulk of qualified lay opinion, is dead against 
any suggestion that the office of Commander-in-Chief in India 
should be abolished. I cannot speak of the English side of this 
question, because I have no knowledge of it, but it is certain that 
a system which may work well in England is unsuited to Indian 
requirements. The conditions of the two countries are different. 
In every branch of life in India the people expect to see executive 
authority exercised by one recognised head. The principle is 
ingrained in their modes of thought and has been repeatedly 
manifested throughout their long and chequered history. That is 
one reason why a full system of representative government will not 
be possible in India for a very long time to come, if ever. In no 
department of the Indian public services is this principle more 
essential than in the Native Army. The men are accustomed 
to look to the “‘Jangi Lat Sahib” who is set in authority over 
them. They may see him very rarely, but the tendency of their 
thoughts and their instinct of obedience remain unchanged. India, 
be it noted, has only just seen its Emperor for the first time; but 
the Imperial visit was a wonderful revelation of the reverence in 
which the ruler of the Empire is held. | 

As to the division of duties, all that need be said is that when 
Lord Kitchener took over the duties of the Military Member of 
Council (as he was then styled), and created the dual office of 
Commander-in-Chief and Army Member, he made a very big 
change. Lord Kitchener may have been able to do the work. 
What is becoming plain is that if lesser men conscientiously try 
to perform the duties of the Army Member they have no time to 
be Commander-in-Chief as well. I am not going to “ rake amid 
the ashes of a past controversy”; but it is desirable to record 
a warning that the ashes are still smouldering and may blaze up 
afresh. This issue is at the bottom of the military trouble in 
India, but it only affects indirectly the specific questions Sir 
William Nicholson’s committee is investigating, and therefore 
it need not be further discussed here. 
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We turn, then, to the questions addressed to the committee, 
and the first of these may be compendiously stated thus: “‘ Have 
the responsibilities of the Army of India, increased, either internally 
or externally 2?” It is necessary to recall, in this connection, 
the present strength of the Indian forces. Roughly, it may be 
said that the Regular Army of India consists of about 235,000 
men, of whom 75,400 are white troops, 2400 are British officers 
and non-commissioned officers with the Native Army, and 159,400 
are natives of India. To these must be added 35,500 Volunteers, 
mostly British, but including nearly 6000 cadets; Indian Army 
reserves, 25,500; and Imperial Service troops (maintained by 
the Princes of India), 20,700. The total available forces are 
therefore under 319,000, excluding a few local corps and the 
military police under civil control; and that is a very small force 
with which to hold an area of 1,773,000 square miles, with a land 
and sea frontier of 6000 miles, and a population of 315,000,000. 
The figures are taken from the book called India and the Durbar, 
reprinted from the Times, a valuable summary of information 
about India which will repay close study. 

The internal condition of India is a very delicate topic, and 
at a time when the country is extremely peaceable, and the forces 
which make for anarchy are less active than they have been for 
years, it is as well to avoid it. All that will be laid down here 
as to future probabilities is that the difficulties of holding India 
are not likely to lessen. On the other hand, with Indians enjoying 
a larger share of control, and with the development of industries 
which will employ a large amount of Indian capital, we may 
reasonably look for a steady growth of those elements which 
make for stability. It remains to consider, purely as a technical 
military question which we may hope will long remain academic, 
our chances of success in dealing with a revolt in India. By 
“revolt” I do not mean a military mutiny, but rather an uprising 
of large masses of the population, particularly in the big cities. 

I think there can be no doubt that we are in a much better 
position to-day for quelling a revolt in India, however widespread, 
than at any period since British rule began. That was Lord 
Kitchener’s opinion, and he did not live for seven years in India 
without studying in every detail the military possibilities of the 
situation. Our internal strength in India depends to-day upon 
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three main factors—control of the trunk railways, wireless teleg- 
raphy, and guns. What hampered us in repressing the rebellion 
of 1857 was the absence of rapid means of communication. Even 
as it was, the short lines then open were of the utmost value. 
Neill with his Fusiliers at Howrah Railway Station played their 
part in the saving of British rule. Now India is covered with 
a network of railways, and only a small percentage of the men 
employed on them is white. Can we keep the main lines open 
in a great internal emergency ? Lord Kitchener is the greatest 
living expert on military operations conducted with the aid of 
railways. All his fighting has been done in conjunction with the 
locomotive. In South Africa he had to contend against an 
extremely mobile foe who had in their possession the unpre- 
cedented and inexhaustible supplies of explosives accumulated 
on the Rand; but the Boers never closed the railways. Lord 
Kitchener has expressed the view that if the white forces in India 
were confronting alone a great internal revolt—and they would 
never be alone—they would, in his belief, be able to keep the main 
lines of railway open. In such a matter his opinion is final. 

Wireless telegraphy is a new and invaluable feature in the 
scheme of Indian defence. Railways are almost impossible to 
destroy, but an agile schoolboy with a pair of nippers can cut the 
telegraph wire. It has often been said that it was the electric 
telegraph which saved India in 1857. Science has now given us 
another instrument of defence. At Delhi in December we saw, 
for the first time, tall masts rising far above the rose-red walls 
of the Fort. The wireless installation at Delhi received and 
transmitted commands direct from the King-Emperor while his 
Majesty was still in the solitudes of the Indian Ocean. Wireless 
telegraphy ought to have been extensively installed in Indian 
military stations long ago. The delay was due to a dispute about 
terms, but a continuous chain of installations is now being estab- 
lished. The operators are white men, and no stranger, white or 
Indian, is allowed to go near a wireless station. No private 
wireless installations will be allowed in India, and there will be 
no possibility of such scandalous interferences with public com- 
munications as occurred in the United States when the Titanic 
went down. 

As to the guns, with the exception of a few mountain batteries, 
they remain in the hands of the British troops, for reasons which 
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are too obvious to require explanation. It must be added with 
regard to internal responsibilities, firstly, that if troops are now 
more concentrated for purposes of training, the facilities for their 
rapid distribution are far greater than formerly; and secondly, 
that though we:may contemplate the possibility of an internal 
revolt without alarm, the white garrison of India is at its lowest 
possible limit, and in my belief ought to be larger. 

I have dealt with the internal question at disproportionate 
length, because it always seems to have a special interest for 
English readers. The external responsibilities of the Indian 
Army must be much more concisely surveyed. They are best 
taken in geographical order, and I leave out of account the possible 
requirements of South and East Africa, Egypt, and Australia. 
There are somewhere about 9000 British and Indian troops in 
China to-day, and a considerable proportion of these have been 
drawn from India. No one who has any acquaintance with 
China can doubt that in the near future more troops will be 
required there, and that they will probably have to be supplied 
from India. The Chinese situation will probably grow worse 
before it gets better. Next comes, the North-Eastern frontier 
of India, which marches with China and Tibet, and about which 
it has become the fashion to say that its problems and its dangers 
will soon exceed in importance those of the North-West frontier. 
I do not share this view. China will be too engrossed in her own 
internal tribulations to give us much trouble on the borders of 
Assouan and Burma for many years to come; and we have little 
to fear from the border tribesmen, who are very primitive, and 
have not been flooded with rifles like the Pathans. Tibet may 
be left out of the calculation. We have executed a self-denying 
ordinance which debars us from again entering Tibet, and whether 
it was right or wrong, we must now adhere to it. 

The North-West frontier tribes grow less troublesome. In 
a period of fourteen years there have only been two minor expedi- 
tions against the tribesmen, thanks chiefly to the frontier policy 
established by Lord Curzon and faithfully adhered to by his 
successors. There are occasional disturbing symptoms, and the 
Mahsud Waziris, who have not been “ shooted over” for many 
years, sometimes give cause for anxiety. On the whole, however, 
in spite of the rumours from which frontier garrisons are never 
free, in spite of the menace created by the enormous influx of 
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arms from the Persian Gulf, the North-West frontier seems safer 
now than it ever was before. The tribesmen are not exactly 
transforming themselves into peaceful citizens, but the influences 
of civilisation are spreading among them. What is more import- 
ant is that nowadays we are doing nothing to arouse their appre- 
hensions. There are fewer intrusive outposts. These and other 
considerations do not make it less necessary for the Peshawar 
Division always to be ready to march at a moment’s notice; and 
the primary consideration for Sir William Nicholson’s committee 
is that if we ever again find ourselves involved in a big frontier 
war, it will be a far stiffer business than anything we have hitherto 
experienced in these regions. 

The last-named consideration applies still more vividly to 
Afghanistan. Lord Roberts marched to Kabul in 1879 with 
6000 men, but no general would attempt the same feat to-day. 
If from any cause we had to enter Afghanistan now, the precedents 
of the ’seventies would no longer suffice. The Afghan Army is 
not so good as it was ten or twelve years ago, but the whole country 
is strewn with arms and ammunition to a degree which was not 
dreamed of when Lord Roberts held Kabul and marched to 
Kandahar. Our relations with the Amir are reasonably friendly, 
but soldiers responsible for the defence of India can take little 
account of political treaties. They must be prepared for emer- 
gencies which may now seem remote. Trouble with Afghanistan 
would tax India’s military resources to the utmost, and there 
are other possibilities. The Amir is at present engaged in repress- 
ing a revolt which seems serious. If the great tribe of the Ghilzais, 
the most numerous tribe in Afghanistan, joined in the rebellion, 
we might possibly have to help Habibullah to preserve his throne. 
Our undertaking to Russia not to intervene in the internal affairs 
of Afghanistan was certainly never meant to keep us passive if 
destruction threatens a dynasty on which we rely to preserve 
the Afghan kingdom as a buffer State. 

There remains that larger class of external responsibilities 
which may be produced by war with other great Powers, or by 
the necessity to occupy, temporarily or permanently, new territory. 
The conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Convention, and the excel- 
lent relations now existing between Great Britain and Russia, 
have made the period when we always lived in constant fear of a 
Russian advance towards India seem very dim. Yet it was not 
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so very long ago. Less than a decade has passed since Mr. Balfour 
was telling the House of Commons what Great Britain would do 
if Russia sought to absorb Afghanistan, and since the completion 
of the Orenburg-Tashkent Railway was stimulating Lord Kitchener 
to hurry forward his schemes of reorganisation. However strongly 
we may believe that the Russian danger has receded, Sir William 
Nicholson’s committee can give a paper convention no very 
prominent place in the scheme of Indian defence. It has been 
estimated that in the event of a great war on or beyond the North- 
West frontier, the number of troops which would be sent to the 
front at once would be 150,000, of which 50,000 would be British. 
There can only be one such great war possible, and whatever the 
exact state of our international relations may be, soldiers must 
work to that estimate. The condition of Southern Persia is 
another factor which must be taken into account. I have yet 
to meet a soldier or a civilian, familiar with the situation, who 
would not shrink from an occupation of Southern Persia except 
under the direst necessity ; but the contingency has to be reckoned 
with. Again, the Trans-Persian Railway has ceased to be a 
dream, and is at last becoming real. There may conceivably 
be circumstances in which it will make a demand upon the military 
resources of India. The renewal of construction work upon the 
Baghdad Railway may, at some future time, produce a situation 
which will call for military aid; and the disturbed condition ot 
Arabia is yet another factor which cannot be ignored. 
Externally, then, the responsibilities of the Army of India 
are perhaps greater than they have ever been, and are unquestion- 
ably not likely to diminish. Unpreparedness would soon increase 
those responsibilities. Internally we are in a better position 
than we have ever been before, but only so long as our strength 
remains unreduced. Inthese conclusions we may further discern 
the broad answers to the second and third questions addressed 
to the committee. The forces of India are already at the lowest 
point compatible with their responsibilities, and no reduction 
of their strength is possible if assurance of safety is to be main- 
tained. As military expenditure is, in the main, governed by 
the total strength of the forces, it follows that no great reduction 
of expenditure can be looked for. It will not be surprising if one 
result of the committee’s inquiries will be recommendations 
involving increased expenditure. 
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The crux of the terms‘of reference is contained in the word 
“ constitution,’ which figures in the second question. I have 
ventured to interpret this word somewhat narrowly, and to 
assume that it does not include those large controversial questions 
which were settled when the Liberal party last assumed office in 
England. Clearly, however, it includes such questions as the 
present distribution of the Army of India, the method and time 
occupied in mobilisation, and other technical matters which will 
bring under review the greater part of Lord Kitchener’s reforms. 
That Lord Kitchener was unduly sanguine about the number of 
divisions which could at once take the field in the event of war 
is now pretty generally admitted. That there are many defi- 
ciencies in transport and equipment which have still to be made 
good was admitted by Lord Kitchener himself. These questions 
will no doubt receive the full attention of the committee. On 
the other hand, the broad results of Lord Kitchener’s work in 
India were approved by all, and ought to be beyond question. 
Any attempt to thrust the whole of his reforms into the melting- 
pot would be instantly resisted, and by none more than by those 
who found causes of difference with him during his Indian com- 
mand. The opposition which arose against Lord Kitchener 
turned solely upon a constitutional point, and the value of his 
work as Commander-in-Chief was never in question. We want 
to see such further improvements made in the defences of India 
as are necessary, but we do not want to see the Army of India 
pulled to pieces once more and reconstructed afresh. 

The public interest in the work of Sir William Nicholson’s 
committee is directed to two main points. One is that Lord 
Kitchener’s work shall not be tinkered with, though it may require 
further development. The other is that the total strength of the 
Army of India, British and native, shall not be reduced. If any 
native regiments are inefficient, and require to be disbanded, 
they should be recruited afresh from other sources. These points 
are of far more fundamental importance than any minor economies 
which may be suggested; and a good many people well acquainted 
with the Indian Army would be disposed to add, as a third point, 
that the present number of British officers in native regiments 
should remain unchanged. ASIATICUS. 


